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IN THE SOFT MAY RAIN. 


BY EARL MARBLE, 
Spattering the pavemen 
All of slated gray, 
As of ghostly footprints 
By some tricksy fay. 


‘Charming little Jewess! 
O’er the silent street 
w my glances:revel, 
And my pulses beat, 
And anon are silent, 


Tokens of the play 
‘Of the changeful elements 
On this sweet May day. 


Charming little Sewers! 
Tripping o’er the stones 
Kept so clean and tidy 
By the Misses Jones,— 
Have those nobby milliners, 
Think you, ér, aught, 
That would’ l'your figure, 
Now so trim and taut, 
Addeéd grace or hauteur 
(Just a trifle vain), 
As your feet go tripping 


Through the soft May rain? 


Charming little Jewess! 
‘With your dark full eyes, 
: Deep and rich and Tustrous « 
As the midnight skies," 
Charming little Jewess ! Blondes, those maidéns tea, 
In the soft May rain. With their eyes of 
Pattering so softly Though hair be golden, 
“"Gainst the window-pane ; If compared with you, 
Fickle and coquettish All are weak ahd 
As the drops that fall Worthy ho refrain, fe 
Sparingly and shyly Like my little Jewess 
O’er the garden wall; thie oop! 
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ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


In all the brute creation there is but one 
animal that has followed man to every 
part of the globe, and that animal, it is 
almost needless to say, is the dog. Faith- 
ful in his friendship, strong in his love, 
and sagacious in his modes of protection 
or defence, the dog has won a reputation 
and a regard only equalled by that of the 
horse, over which, as a household pet, he 
possesses certain advantages easily under- 


found in bad company, but these beautiful 

lines from the mouth of Campbell’s ‘‘ Harp- 

er’’ present him in more engaging colors: 

“ On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah 
was nigh, 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I; 

No harp like my own could ao cheerily play, 

And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

“ When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to 


part, 
She said (while the sorrow was big at her heart), 
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stood. The ever welcome companion, 
playfellow, and sometimes guardian of 
children, the prized assistant of the hunts- 
man, the protector of his master’s goods or 
his mistrese’s weakness, faithful alike in 
prosperity and adversity, in sickness and 


* health, easily pleased, and most sensitive 


to censure, the high degree of intelligence 
shown by the dog places him at times 
more in the relation of a friend to man 
than in that of a brute dependant. We 
have all heard of the misfortunes of “‘ Dog 
Tray,” who was made a victim to being 


O! remember your Sheelah when far, far away, 


“Poor dog! he was faithful and kind, to be sure, 

And he constantly loved me, although I was 
poor; 

When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless 
away, 

I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

** When the road was so dark, and the night was 
80 cold, 

And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 

How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray, 

And he licked me for kindness—my poor dog 
Tray. 
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“Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his 
case, 

Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face; 

But he died at my feet on a cold winter day, 

And I played a sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 

“* Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken and blind? 

Can I fiod one to guide me 80 faithful and kind ? 

To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 

I can never more return with my poor dog Tray.” 


The noble dog faithfully represented on 
page 406 in his almost daily character of 
errand boy, is one of those magnificent 
specimens of canine beauty, strength and 
intelligence, so often written about, and of 
which many interesting stories can be told, 
illustrating both affection and sagacity. 
He feels the dignity of the trust reposed in 
him, and there is no danger that the mar- 
ket-basket will not be delivered into the 
right hands with untouched contents. Nor 
will he go without his reward, as he well 
comprehends, for if the basket contains 
meat for his master’s dinner, it also in- 
cludes some for his own. He is his mis- 
tress’s faithful guardian when she goes out 
for a walk, and when she has been absent 
from home for a short time his welcome is 
really overwhelming, for he will bound up 
against her with such wild demonstrations 
of joy, that, as he is so lange, and she quite 
small, she often finds it difficult to keep 
from being overthrown by her shaggy pet. 
However, Bruno is never scolded for such 
powerful receptions, which only serve to 
show the depth of his affection. 

His master at one time went away ona 
long journey, to transact business that 
would keep him from home for months, 
and Bruno was left behind for company 
and protection for his mistress. He was 
shut into the house while she went with 
her husband to the station, and when she 
returned, sad with the sorrow of saying 
ood-by, she was met by Bruno, who gave 
her such a reproachful questioning glance 
that her fortitude gave way, and she threw 
her arms around his neck, while her tears 
dropped one by one upon his glossy coat. 
And Bruno was a better comforter than 
some human beings would have been, for 
jhe stood quietly licking the hand that he 
«ould reach, with mute but real sympathy. 

But Bruno missed his kind master very 
keenly, and every day he would go out and 
look up and down the road, uttering 
mournful cries for the absent one. And 
when the master did at last return in safe- 


ty, then you should have seen Bruno per- 
form! He barked, he leaped, he ran round 
and round his master and mistress, licking 
the hands of each alternately, and finally 
settled himself at his master’s side, with 
his head upon his knee, watching his face 
with an expression in his clear brown eyes 
of as deep delight as ever it was our privi- 
lege to see shining through any counte- 
nance. The caressing hand laid now and 
then upon his head, the kind word dropped 
to him occasionally, were responded to in 
all sincerity, and Bruno was as happy a 
dog as_.could be found in the whole round 
world. 

Bruno’s mistress had a sister, Mrs. A., 
who came at one time to make a visit, 
bringing with her her little girl, a lovely 
child of four years. Lily and Bruno were 
the greatest of friends, and it was a pretty 
sight to see the fairyike child and the 
great Strong dog at play, Bruno alwas tak- 
ing the greatest care not to injure his tiny 
playmate. Lily was, of course, not allowed 
to go outside the grounds alone, and when- 
ever, prompted by a child’s love of adven- 
ture, she would steal out slyly, Bruno 
would gently take her dress between his 
teeth and try to draw her back. If she was 
not inclined to obey him, he would start 
and run along toward home a little way, 
then stop and look back, as if challenging 
her to arace, and the invitation was usually 
too agreeable not to be accepted; if not, 
he would trot by Lily’s side wherever she 
went, and effectually guard her from dan- 
ger. These are only a few of the instances 
we can recall where Bruno showed his 
wonderful faithfulness and sagacity. But 
his face speaks for him without additional 
words of ‘praise from us. 

Totally different from its more majestic 
predecessor was the little terrier represent- 
ed on page 408, which is pictured in one of 
its favorite attitudes, begging for some 
dainty morsel with a well-assured air. 
There was a spice of mischief in the com- 
position of this small creature, which re- 
vealed itself in various ways, as occasion 
admitted. She could not defend the house 
from robbers, but she never failed to reveal 
by a series of short, triumphant little barks 
the very moment when bashful Jane, the 
kitchen-girl, opened the door softly to ad- 
mit “‘ her young man,” much to the delight 
of the younger portion of the family, one 
of whom, making an errand to the kitchen 
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soon after, would be sure to find the afore- 
said “‘ young man”’ snugly ensconced by 
the fire. It was also the delight of this 
naughty little dog to snap and snarl at 
Jane’s heels as she moved about in the per- 
formance of her duties, much to the poor 
girl’s terror and discomfort. She would 
sometimes try to propitiate her small tor- 
mentor by the offer of savory morsels, but 
Pug would watch her with a vicious twin- 
kle in her bright eyes, and though she ac- 
cepted the gift would snap at the hand that 
offered it. 
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errand, gave a cry of dismay as she pointed 
at Pug and exclaimed—* O dear! there’s 
my waterfall!’ 

But Pug had a good side as well as a bad 
one; she was very cunning when perform- 
ing the little tricks that had been taught 
her, and showed a great deal of affection 
for those who won her favor. 

The noble Newfoundland that furnishes 
asubject for our third illustration needs 
no description. We are all familiar with 
his prominent characteristics, and his repu- 
tation for courage and intelligence is wide- 
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Pug appeared to cherish a particular 
grudge against this poor girl, who was a 
very kind-hearted creature, but extremely 
fond of imitating to absurdity the most 
senseless fashions. It was the day of enor- 
mous chignons, and Jane rejoiced in one of 
the largest, in which she evidently took 
great pride. But one afternoon she ap- 
peared without her cherished adornment, 
and with a very vexed countenance. It 
seemed that she had left the ‘‘cushion” 
over which she rolled her hair in her room, 
and on going there after it could discover 
no trace of it. The mystery, however, was 
solved in the evening, when Pug drew forth 
from its hiding-place under the sofa a mys- 
terious mess of cambrie and rags which 
she proceeded to worry in true dog-fashion, 
with many symptoms of delight. Jane, 
coming into the room just then on some 


spread and well-deserved. With the famous 
dogs of St. Bernard, the Newfoundland has 
grown to be respected as well as admired 
on account of the many lives that have 
been saved through his quick and sagacious. 
action. The poor half-frozen wanderers. 
amid the Alpine snows of Great St. Bernard, 
found by their canine rescuers, and by them 
delivered into the friendly care of the good 
monks, have had good reason to revere the 
unfailing instinct of a dog, without the ex- 
ercise of which they might have been left 
to perish unaided in the snow. So, too, the 
drowning child, sinking helplessly down in 
the cold cruel waters, has been snatched 
from the jaws of death and borne to the 
shore by the brave and loving efforts of its 
shaggy pet and playfellow. Noble reward 
is this for kind treatment and companion- 
ship, showing that man, who is commonly 
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so arrogant in his strength and superiority, 
cannot afford to dispense with the kindly 
aid of the brute creation, without which 
he might, on some occasions, fall a helpless 
victim to the force of circumstances. 
‘Thinking of these things one cannot but 
recall the words of Pope: 


“Know, nature’s children all divide her care; 
‘The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear, 
While man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my use!’ 
«See man for mine?’ replies a pampered goose: 
And just as short of reason must he fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.” 


Our next canine friend, on page 411, isa 
fine specimen of the greyhound, one of the 
most beautiful of creatures. Grace Green- 


wood’s touching little story for children 
entitled Hector, the Greyhound, well illus- 
trates the good qualities of this dog. Hec- 
tor’s beauty, gentleness, intelligence, fleet- 
ness and bravery were not peculiar to him- 
self only, but are equalled in many of his 
kind, though we hope that his sad fate is 
an exception to the generalrule. The pic- 
ture so well-drawn, of the two children re- 
turning from their woodland excursion, the 
girl with her apron full of flowers, the boy 
with his cap full of green mosses—of the 
noble greyhound, sharing in their pleasure, 
and the fearful, ferocious mad dog rushing 
toward them, has lingered in our memory 
long. Then came the struggle between 


brave Hector and his terrible opponent. 
The mad dog is killed, the children saved, 
but “ Hector, poor Hector, was badly bitten 
in neck and breast.’’ Sothe noble grey- 
hound had to be shot, for the safety of the 
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neighborhood. No wonder the whole 
household mourned over Hector’s death, 

The Retriever,on page 412, is a wellknown 
variety of dog, highly-prized by the sports- 
man for his valuable aid in seeking game. 

Here is agood description of the exciting 
pleasure of shooting grouse on the English 
moors, 

“Hark! there is the sound of the first 
shot of the season, and we see in the dis- 
tance the smoke wreathe up above the 
heads of one of the other parties that had 
already reached their ground. Other re- 
ports followed in quick succession, and as 
we pushed on, our dogs fetching long cir- 
cles through the heath before us, we heard 


both squads blazing away vigorously. We 
had but just reached the foot of the moun- 
tain where our keepers promised that we 
should find game, when my dog Jack, a 
superb white and liver-colored pointer, with 
a skin soft and smooth as velvet and show- 
ing the delicate tracing of each cord and 
vein, made a dead point. He was distant 
perhaps fifty yards, when he made his sud- 
den halt, and there he stood, motionless as 
a statue, his neck slightly curved, his nos- 
trils inhaling with tremulous delight the 
tainted breeze, his tail stretched out stiffly 
toward us, and the off forepaw slightly 
suspended in the air. Springing over the 
intervening space, I soon found myself by 
Jack’s side. Still he stood motionless. I 
urged him onward with a slight push of the 
knee. He crouched steadily forward a few 
paces and then again checked. I repeated 
the admonition, and he onees more moved 
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forward, more rapidly, but noiselessly as 
ever, his belly almost touching the ground, 
and his whole body quivering with excite- 
ment. The game is almost under the muz- 
zle of my gun, but still Ican see nothing, 
when suddenly up springs an old bird, a 
patriarch of the moors, and with a whirr, 
whirr, darted down the wind. I know that 
six critical eyes are upon me—yes, ten, for 
even the two dogs, with an almost human 
instinct, are alternately looking at me and 
the flying bird—and I feel that I must not 
miss him. As much excited as when years 
ago I made my first cavalry charge, I am 
still outwardly cool. My gun is at my 
shoulder, the bird has placed a distance of 
forty yards between us, and, as old Leath- 
erstocking says, ‘ has a chance for his life; 
my attendant excitedly cries, ‘Fire, sir, 
fire,’ when I at length feel that the mo- 
ment has arrived, a trigger is pulled, and 
he falls heavily to the ground—a dead bird.”’ 

A gentleman whois a greatlover of dogs 
writes as follows respecting an animal 
which he owns: “* My boy of ten has for a 
playmate a very fine young retriever, and 
in the heyday of youth the two used to gam- 
bol and play together, just as though they 
belonged to the genus puppy. One day in 
their rambles—for the retriever preferred 
his young master’s company to any other, 
and they were inseparable—they crossed 
a lake to an island, which they entered, 
carelessly leaving the boat insufficiently 
fastened tothe shore. After amusing them- 
selves in the island thicket for some time 
and wishing to rejoin the mainland they 
returned to the shore, only to find that the 
boat had drifted far out of reach. What 
was tobedone? The passage was too deep 
and long for the boy toswim. A night onthe 
damp island even with his faithful playmate, 
was not a pleasant prospect, yet it seemed in- 
evitable. The boy thought a little, and then 
addressing his dog by name, said, ‘Go 
fetch.’’ Immediately the dog plunged into 
the water and swam toward and around the 
boat. But it was a very heavy flat-bot- 
tomed one. The dog’s efforts, therefore— 
though he splashed vigorously—to drive 
the boat back to its moorings, and to his 
anxiously expectant young master, were un- 
availing and fruitless. Here was a fresh 
and unexpected dilemma, and the boy be- 
gan to think there was little hope of rescue. 
Not so the dog, though it only numbered 
ne summer instead of ten. Ie gave up 
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splashing and paddling round and round 
the boat, but made one vigorous spring out 
of the water, and succeeded in scrambling 
up the side andintothe boat. Once inside, 
dripping as he was, he gave himself a 
strong shake and then at once jumped up 
out of the bottom of the boat on the centre 
seat, where the rowers sit and row. Hav- 
ing here secured a good point of view—for 
the bottom of the boat had a rough wood- 
en grating in it and was filled with rain- 
water—he cast a rapid glance fore and aft, 
from his elevation, as if anxiously in quest 
of something. The boat contained neither 
rats mor game, but the dog looked as eager 
and anxious as if he were in search of both. 
Suddenly he left his perch, bounced down 
upon the iron chain lying in the bottom of 
the boat, seized the end of it in his mouth 
and threw himself overboard, firmly grasp- 
ing the chain in his teeth, converted him-- 
self into a tug and towed the heavy cable 
vigorously to the shore, where his aston- 
ished and admiring young master stood 
waiting to receive deliverance at his play- 
mate’s hands and to reward him with many 
caresses for his considerate thought and 
chivalrous courtesy.” 

Here is another dog story, which is re- 
ported from Nashua, N. H. A paper of 
that city is responsible for the yarn, which. 
we hope istrue. What is the use of popu- 
lation, when dogs know so much? The 
paper says that recently a gentleman con- 
nected with a machine shop in Nashua had 
occasion to visita storehouse situated some 
distance from the main building of the es- 
tablishment. He discovered, on searching 
his pocket, that he had left the doorkey on 
a nail over his bench, and having a habit 
of talking to himself, spoke of the fact, 
whereupon his dog, who was at his heels, 
turned and suddenly disappeared in the di- 
rection of the shop. The gentleman’s cu- 
riosity was aroused, and so he sat down op 
the doorstone and waited with patience 
for the animal’s return. It appears that 
Rover went directly to his master’s bench, 
jumped upon it, smelled of several keys 
hanging on the wall, selected the right one 
and returned to his master, and appeared 
freatly pleased and apparently as anxious. 
for praise as a boy would have been. 

In New York City, among the attaches. 
of Fifth Street Railway Line is one which 
has exhibited remarkable fidelity in his 
attention to the interests of the company- 
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The phenomenon referred to is a medium- 
sized dog that has been for a long time 
kept about the car stables, and has of late 
become a kind of inspector or overseer of 
the line. Every morning he goes out on a 
car and rides along for some distance, 
when he jumps down and waits at a cross- 
ing for the next coach. This he boards as 
it passes, and after a thorough scrutiny of 
conductor, driver, horses, and all the ap- 
pointments of the outfit, he visits some 
other in like manner. In this way he pass- 
és the entire day, usually going over the 
whole line and inspecting a great many 
cars. Sometimes he stops at one end of 
the road, and sometimes at the other. He 
is well acquainted with every conductor 
and driver in the employ of the company, 
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and, as he is the strongest, the chain at- 
tachment causes the young lady to diverge 
from the even tenor of her way, and to be 
dragged hither and thither in a most un- 
dignified manner. It is acase of the tail 
wagging the dog.” 

In New York the dog fanciers charge dif- 
ferent prices for poodles, When a lady, 
with a carriage and livery, calls, and has 
them hand their whole stock of dogs into 
the street for inspection, they generally 
make her pay for dog and labor too—thirty 
or forty dollars. But when a poor sewing 
girl, who longs for a dumb companion in 
her solitude, comes and looks at them so 
wishfully, she goes away with a pet for 
three or four dollars. 

One more incident of canine sagacity, and 
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and isa general favorite. A few days since 
they all clubbed together and contributed a 
nickel each for the purpose of buying the 
sagacious canine a license and a collar. He 
certainly ought to wear the popular “ brass 
collar,” for he is ahead of all his tribe so 
far as heard from. At night he keeps vig- 
ilant watch at the stables, and seems to 
have devoted his whole existence to the 
service of the corporation. He takes his 
beef with good relish, as though he had 
earned it; and has apparently settled down 
for life in his position. 

Here is a dog story from Washington 
which our readers are requested not to be- 
lieve: ““A Washington belle takes a prom- 
enade on the avenue every afternoon with 
her pet dog. The dog wears a collar, the 
chain of which is attached to the girl’s 
chatelaine. Of course the dog has the 
same propensities that other dogs have of 
pursuing an uneven course on the street, 


we will conclude this long article, which 
may not prove as interesting to our readers’ 
as it has been to us in preparing it. The 
story is related by a San Francisco, Mo., 
paper, and is highly dramatic: 

“A certain lawyer in San Francisco has 
a wife, a nurse-girl, a whole houseful of 
small children, and a Newfoundland dog 
as a playmate for the little ones. It was 
not known until lately that the dog had 
any other merits than a doggish attach- 
ment to the family, a kind, amt disposi- 
tion, and a good appetite. A startling 
emergency arose, and he became the ante 
defender of the family. 

“‘ The lawyer has a near neighbor whose 
wife is afflicted with a mild type of insan- 
ity. The unfortunate woman was supposed 
to be perfectly harmless, and her husband 
kept her with him. She was an object of 
mournful interest in the neighborhood, and 
her vagaries sometimes amused the chil- 
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dren. Nobody ever thought of her becom- 
ing dangerous, One day when the lawyer 
was at his office, and his wife was out shop- 
ping, and the children—left in charge of 
the nurse-girl—were romping with the dog, 
there was a violent knocking at the door, 
which startled the whole house. The nurse- 
girl went to the door, and the children 
crowded around her, and the dog was 
there, too, with an expression of interest 
on his countenance. When the door was 
opened the crazy woman forced her way 
into the hall, looking very much excited. 
She talked and looked wild, and was evi- 
dently raving mad. 

“ The dog knew her, and appearing also 
to know that there was something wrong 
on foot, he crowded in between the affright- 


ed children and the visitor and commenced 
barking, The nurse-girl, not being alarmed, 
told him to ‘get out.” The maniac wo- 
man, it seems, took the remark as ad- 
dressed to her, seized the girl bythe hair, 
and dragged her down, and finally clutched 
her throat and commenced strangling her. 
The girl was powerless in the hands of the 
maniac, and: the children ran, screaming. 
The-dog, not liking the course matters had 
taken, sprang at the madwoman with open 
jaws and fastened upon her. She loosened 
her hold of the prostrate girl, and made 
her way to the door in charge of the dog. 
She stepped outside, and the animal let her 
go. The nurse-girl then bolted the door, 
and now the doubly-enraged woman began 
to throw stones and break the windows, 
and finally got an axe and commenced 
hewing down the door. The house was in 
the suburbs, and no policeman was near. 
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The girl locked the terrified children ina 
back room, and leaving the dog to guard 
the house, went out by a back door and 
hastened to the lawyer’s office. 

‘‘The madwoman, hearing the children 
shrieking in the back part of the house and 
the barking of the dog in the same direc- 
tion, left the front door and went around 
to the rear of the house. She saw the chil- 
dren’s faces huddled together in the win- 
dow, and made a fresh attack. She broke 
the window all to pieces, and tried to get 
in by it, but the opening was a little too 
high, and she had no ladder.. The terror 
of the children during the scene can prob- 
ably be imagined. They heard their friend 
the dog at the door outside, and there he 
faithfully stayed, protesting against the 


riotous proceedings with his deep-toned 
voice. Presently the baffled maniac made 
her way through the back door. with her 
axe, and stood face to face with the foe that 
had previously forbidden her the house. 
He lay crouching at the children’s door, — 
and there the lawyer found him when he 
came with a sufficient force to raise the 
siege. Ina few hours the mad woman be- 
came as quiet and inoffensive as ever. 
That dog, doubtless, thoroughly enjoyed 
his next playtime with those children.” 

We have material for several pages more, 
consisting of rare anecdotes and stories of 
dogs, their sagacity, intelligence and won- 
derful forethought, but we believe that we 
have produced enough to show that dogs 
deserve kind treatment at the hands of 
their masters, and that for good treatment 
they return unbounded affection and 
pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A LONG narrow street ran diagonally 
from the fashionable square of aristocratic 
dwellings in which was situated the house 
of the Honorable Richard Merton. It was 
not a business street, but was filled up with 
lines of less pretentious houses; plain tall 
brick buildings, lacking the massive stone 
facings and quaint carvings, the pretty 
glimpses of flowing lace and stiff brocade, 
of glittering chandeliers and gilded panel- 
lings. And yet, possibly the common slated 
roofs arched over far happier homes than 
those which covered the. magnificent dis- 
play in the grand square. 

One of these houses, overtopping its 
neighbors by a story, commanded a good 
view of the rear entrance of Merton House. 
In fact, it was hardly possible for an atten- 
tive observer at any of the upper windows 
to fail to gain pretty accurate knowledge 
of all the movements in the little courtyard 

That there was such an observer, Rich- 
ard Merton, least of any. one, suspected. 
Why, indeed, should he have concerned 
himself about the servants’ premises, he 
whose privilege it was to enter by the mas- 
sive stone steps and beneath the grandly- 
carved portal as the lord and master? Nev- 
ertheless, it might have troubled him had 
he noted the pair of, vigilant eyes keeping 
watch from that upper window of the tall 
brick house. He might have queried, some- 
what angrily, what could be the explana- 
tion of sundry manceuyres that took place 
there almost daily.. For instance, when one 
of his servants, wearing the Merton livery, 
came out and walked up and down the 
paved yard, flourishing his white handker- 
chief in a somewhat extraordinary manner, 
now and then casting apprehensive glances 
toward the mansion from which he had 
emerged, and again eyeing expectantly that 
humble upper window, which surely in no 
wise need, concern a member of the Merton 
family. Hf, all at once, a look of relief 
and satisfaction came over the man’s face, 
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and, replacing the handkerchief in his 
pocket, he slowly sauntered back to his 
home, who would have suspected it had 
any connection with the simple act of the 
inmate of the neighboring upper windows, 
when, fora moment the sash was raised, 
and a towel or handkerchief hung out to 
dry? 

Still more unlikely of significance was 
the immediate appearance of Old Moll, 
hobbling around the corner into the wide 
spacious square, just in time to meet the 
visitor slowly descending the stone steps of — 
Merton House. Nevertheless, it was Old 
Moll who inhabited that upper chamber. 

“A harmless quiet creature, for all her 
strange looks and ways,’? pronounced the 
worthy tradesman and his wife of whom 
the old woman rented the chamber. “And 
ready to pay her weekly bill the minute you 
show it to her. What’s the use of worry- 
ing her by frying to find out what she don’t 
choose to tell? She’s aright to keep her 
businéss to herself, so long as it’s honest.” 

With which latter opinion Moll evidently 
coincided. She went out into the street 
whenever she chose, without explanation 
orcomment. She hada civil word and a 
nod for her landlady whenever they met in 
the hall or landing; but beyond that she 
seldom ventured. 

_ Now and then she had visitors, humble 
people like herself, evidently. One ina 
footman’s livery was the most constant. 
The godd people of the house had decided 
he was either a son or brother, such good- 
will seemed to exist between them. 

He came to the house that very night. 
when Philip Leigh, in the great mansion 
beyond, decided to go down into the draw- 
ing-room on the morrow, and face out the 
difficulties he suspected lay in the path,.of 
his desires. H entered quietly, this man 
in the footman’s livery, just tapping at the 
chamber door to announce his coming, and 
then pushing it open without further cere- 
mony. The old woman sat in the dimness, 
at her post by the window. The green ca- 
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lash was still on her head, which drooped 
forward dejectedly to her clasped hands. 
She turned around with a quick nervous 
start, but recognizing the form of her visi- 
tor at the first glance, fell back into her 
former attitude, while she said, quietly: 

“It is you, is it, Tim?” 

The footman took off his hat and bowed 
respectfully for answer. 

“Is there anything new ?—any hope of 
getting the longed-for clue?” 

“Nothing new; that is, nething special. 
I thought I'd drop in, as perhaps you may 
need me for something, or maybe you'll be 
glad of ever so poor company. It must be 
mighty dreary here for you.”’ 

“Dreary enough,” answered Moll, ina 
deep dejected voice; “ but dreary because 
everything baffles me so—because I seem 
further off than ever from the goal. Tim, 
Tim, my heart almost fails me to-night.’’ 

“*T was afeard of it. It’s master strange, 
anyhow, that everything is so blind. You 
are sure you aint mistaken ?” 

The tone had a questioning inflection. 
Moll struck her hands together fiercely. 

“As sure as that I am living, breathing, 
speaking now! As certain as if an angel 
had come down from the white throne up 
there above and proclaimed it! O, why 
can I not force the truth from these stub- 
born facts ?”’ 

Her head drooped again upon her breast. 
Tim looked on some little time in silence, 
and then tried to speak in a cheerful voice. 

‘I’ve brought the list of his letters, but 
I’m thinking there’s no good; leastways, 
not as Ican see. There’s none for Scot- 
land, and not a reverend among them all.” 

Moll stretched out her hand. 

“Let me have it. There’s no harm in 
my making sure.’”’ The light was too dim 
for her to decipher the characters upon the 
slip of paper she held in her hand. 
“Yhere’s matches on the shelf, Tim; light 
the candle for me.” 

There was an air ef quiet authority 
about her gesture and in her tone; but Tim 
did not seem to resent it in the least. He 
obeyed her readily, and set the candle 
upon the small table, dropping the curtain 
behind her the next moment, without wait- 
ing to be bidden. 

Moll threw the paper impatiently upon 
the floor. 

“ Strange!’ muttered she. “It is be- 
yond belief how adroitly this man has 


managed. Holding so many clues in my 
hand, it seems impossible for me to get an 
inch further. Which way to turn for 
further light I cannot tell.”’ 

** Maybe the Lord will send light when 
we don’t think it,’ observed Tim, bringing 
forward some of her own sayings, and her 
favorite argument to combat this unwonted 
dismay and discouragement. 

Moll clasped her hands, and exclaimed, 
fervently, ‘‘ May those blessed angels who 
have gone before us plead for such a wel- 
come revelation! It seems to me I never 
felt so weak and powerless, so ashamed 
and mortified at my own vain-glorious 
promises, as I do to-night. I set out to do 
such swift work at unravelling the tangle, 
and behold the meshes seem to have grown 
stronger and more puzzling, until I am like 
to lose my wits. O Tim, what shall I do if 
I fail? Tim, Tim, I must not fail! For 
the sake of the dead, as much as for the 
welfare of the living, I must not fail! Help 
me pray for light, Tim.” 

The honest eyes of Tim grew moist be- 
neath that frantic imploring gaze. 

“Indeed, indeed, I will pray for nothing 
else to-night. They tell about its being the 
darkest just before the dawn. Who knows 
but we’ll find it so ?”’ 

“Hush! ‘exclaimed Moll, abruptly. 
‘* Some orie is coming up the stairs.’’ 

Both listened eagerly. The old woman 
was right. Firm but slow steps were even 
then crossing the landing. In another mo- 
ment camé a low knock at poe pepe Tim 
opened it at once. 

The new-comer looked ieiahaiennetd at 
beholding him, and, with a discomposed 
face, turned toward Moll. 

* You need not fear him,” said the lat- 
ter, quietly. ‘‘If you have anything to 
say, spenk freely. Tim is my trusted con- 
fidant, and works in the same service.’’ 

The young man, evidently a clerk or see- 
retary, turned arownd with an air of great 


relief. 
“TI beg pardon. I was afraid I had 


made a mistake in coming in, when I ree- 
ognized his livery.” 

“He is in the Merton service, but he is 
true as gold for all that,” answered Moll. 
“But what news do you bring me? forI 
judge you have not come out this evening 
without a reason.” 

“It may be a very insignificant fact—in- 
deed, I am afraid it will prove so—but I 
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judged it best to present it to you at once. 
f have had the opportunity to-day of look- 
ing over his banker’s old books, and I find 
yearly a regular entry of so many pounds 
in the purchase of a draft for America.” 

“ Hal’ exclaimed Moll, sharply, ‘to 
America? Did you ascertain in whose 
favor it was made out ?”” 

“Not by the books, but I think I shall be 
able to tell you in afew days. Iam slightly 
acquainted with the confidential clerk 
there. But he is down in Wales now—is 
expected back this week.”’ 

‘Every year!’ repeated Moll, in a mus- 
ing voice. ** That circumstance is certainly 
significant, and must be followed up. You 
were right to come to me at once. There 
is something to show you that I appreciate 
your readiness to follow my suggestions.” 

She thrust her hand into her pocket, 
drew out a glittering piece of gold, and 
flung it over to him. The young fellow 
eyed her rather questioningly. It was 
certainly somewhat incongruous, this 


princely munificence, with the coarse pov- 
erty-stricken appearance of the donor. But 
he pocketed the coin, and rose to his feet 
to make his adieu, without giving voice to 


his misgivings. 

** You will be wary and vigilant, and re- 
port all discoveries,” said Moll, smiling 
rather satirically, as her keen eye read on 
his face the thoughts within. 

He bowed again, and was putting on his 
hat, when he suddenly paused. 

“There was a woman standing opposite 
the house of Mr. Merton when | came by. 
She was so absorbed I nearly stumbled 
over her. I should not have thought of it 
but for the strange éxpression on her face. 
It almost frightened me, it was so wild, 
and sad, and utterly wretched. And she 
was looking straight into the parlor win- 
dows, where the lights were just flashing 
up, and the curtains undrawn.” 

‘Was she tall and slight, with a gray 
shawl all around her?’ asked Tim, sud- 
denly. 

“ Yes; and her eyes were the largest and 
saddest I ever saw,” auswered the youth. 
‘Tam positive her distress, whatever it 
was, had connection with that house.’’ 

**T’ve seen her half a dozen times, just 
about this time of the evening,’’ reiterated 
Tim, eagerly. ‘I never thought, though, 
it was our house which interested her, but 
I shouldn’t wonder if you were right.” 
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Moll listened attentively. 

“It is worth following up,” said she, 
slowly. ‘Young man, you shall not re- 
gret your service in my cause, be assured 
of that. Continue as faithful and zealous.” 

The youth bowed, and made his way out 
of the chamber, drawing a long breath of 
relief, as if thankful to escape from uncan- 
ny influences, the moment he gained the 
street again. 

“‘ Tim,” said Moll, “have we gained the 
longed-for ray of light ?” 

“The Lord send!’ answered faithful 
Tim. “It goes to my heart to think of 
you, fretting and pining in this dreary 
place, and he so triumphant, and honored, 
and successful.” 

Moll stretched out her hand to grasp his. 

‘Tim, Tim, we shall count it all as well- 
spent, if only the end is gained. I feel en- 
couraged and hopeful. Anything, even a 
false clue, is better than this dreary stag- 
nation. I think something will come of 
the American draft, but I cannot imagine 
what the woman has to do with our affair; 
but wé cannot afford to neglect either.” 

“Perhaps the woman is still there. I 
know she always came back in a short 
time.” 

** Let us go out into the street and see,” 
said Moll, rising at once. ‘‘ We need not 
keep together, to draw the attention of any 
of the servants yonder, but you may goa 
little in advance of me.”’ 

They went down into the street, and 
quietly turned the corner. In a moment 
aftér reaching the square, Tim slackened 
his steps, and coming to Moll’s side, whis- 
pered : 

‘* Look yonder, just in the shade of that 
column. There is a woman there. Let us 
cross over and walk on the same side.”’ 

Moll, falling again in the rear, picked 
her way across on the stone flagging. 

The light from the lamps set thickly 
along the street streamed full upon the 
shrinking figure, which, half crouching be- 
hind the stone column upholding a heavy 
portico roof, seemed to feel itself obscured 
and hidden. 

Tim walked softly, and so did Moll, and 
both had full view of the upturned face 
ere the woman became aware of their scru- 
tiny. The shawl had half fallen, for the 
small hands which had held it were clasped 
together as if in agonized entreaty. The 
eyes—the youth was right, they were won- 
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derfully large and full of wild piteous grief 
—were fixed with intense and absorbed in- 
terest on a single window of the house op- 
posite. What were they searching for? 
What was there in the brilliant room, of 
which one undrawn shade gave a glimpse, 
to stir the heart of the unhappy creature ? 

Moll questioned this eagerly, and fol- 
lowed that glance almost as searchingly. 

The gilded picture-frame looming out 

from the warm brown tints of the wall, 
half of a statue-crowned Etagerie, a crim- 
son velvet chair, with arim of dark wood 
bursting into a rich garland of leaves and 
acorns, and the thin stern profile of Rich- 
ard Merton. This was what that one win- 
dow gave to the outside gaze, and that but 
for a moment, for even while Moll was 
watching the living picture, there was a ra- 
diant figure sweeping between. The bright 
glare of the gas shone on the glistening 
folds of her purple satin dress,‘and caught 
in a glittering line on the gold bracelet on 
her arm, and the jet necklace about her 
throat. Annabel Merton lifted her fair 
white arm. The curtain fell. It was alla 
blank. 
- A low shuddering sigh came hoarsely 
from beneath the gray shawl. The eyes 
withdrew, O how slowly and reluctantly. 
The lips quivered sadly, and Moll caught 
‘the words: 

‘* Not to-night, not to-night. O Heaven 
have pity upon my wretchedness!’”’ 

In a moment the woman glanced back 
suspiciously at the two figures hesitating 
on the pavement, and wrapping the shawl 
once more about her, hurried away ata 
pace which Moll could not attain. Tim, 
however, understood the meaning of her 
emphatic gesture, and hurried on after her. 

It was nearly two hours ere he returned 
to the chamber to which Moll had retired 
to wait for him. 

‘Did you trace her? Have you learned 
anything ?”’ demanded the old woman. 

Tim shook his head rather dubiously. 

“T gave chase, but it was atough match, 
and I was pretty well used up when I over- 
hauled her. No clipper ever showed a 
lighter heel, and twice I made sure she had 
outsailed me; but we brought up alongside 
at last, and where do you think she put in 

for harbor? As nice and pretty a place as 
ever you see; and when I asked the folks 
on the other side who lived there, they 
said Mr. Philip Leigh.” 


“Philip Leigh!’ ejaculated Old Moll. 
**So then it’s another affair entirely. Poor 
creature! Was she watching forhim? I 


am grieved to think it. I have only heard 
good reports of him. So, then, there is 
one hope wrenched away. But the other 
is left. Tim, I am restless and uneasy to- 
night. 1 wish I might learn something 
more about that draft.” 

“If there was anything I could do,” said 
Tim, doubtfully. 

* But there is not, I know it well. Faith- 
ful Tim, go back and rest; you are tired. 
I cannot dispense with your services, and 
I must be careful that you do not overtask 
your strength. Go home, Tim. Sleep 
peacefully. Would there were more faith- 
ful hearts like yours in this deceitful world. 
My blessing accompanies you wherever 
you go.” 

Tim seized the outstretched hand and 
wrung it affectionately, and then slowly 
wended his way back to the footman’s 
narrow chamber in the upper story of 
Merton House. 

When he had gone, Moll took down a 
small well-worn Bible, and read quietly 
something like half an hour. Then she 
put the volume back upon the shelf, and 
began pacing to and fro across the floor. 


Twice she paused to lift the curtain and. 


look over into the silent courtyard. It was 
quite evident one of those disquieting 
restless moods, which are so difficult for 
the calmest of us to resist, had come upon 
her. She glanced toward the couch uneas- 
ily, muttering: 


‘*It’s no use for me to think of going to 


bed. I shall not sleep at all. I will go 
out, down toward the docks. A good sniff 
of the river breeze will set me right.’’ 

So saying, she went down the stairs 
quietly, and, taking the latchkey with her, 
passed out into the street. 

It was a gusty night, and troops of thin 
clouds were seudding across the sky, ob- 
scuring the stars, and the light of the 
young moon, whose slender thread of sil- 
ver looked down upon her from between 
the high roofs, as she stepped out, but 
withdrew in an instant behind a dark mass 
of purple-gray cloud. 

Old Moll shivered a little. 

“Ts it an omen?’ muttered she, ‘“O, 
can it be possible this moon shall wax and 
wane, and I be still unsuccessful and dis- 


couraged ?” 
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She was evidently familiar with the 
streets of the city, and a good pedestrian, 
for all her slow measured steps, and she 
took the shortest route from that retired 
and quiet neighborhood, toward the noisier 
business streets, and crossing them swiftly, 
turned down the long, dim, deserted way, 
lined on either side with tall warehouses. 

There were still many people out. Some 
hurrying home from a long day of toil, 
others eagerly returning from an evening 
of amusement, and not a few idlers loung- 
ing around the doors of club, saloon and 
opera house. Moll’s queer figure awoke no 
surprise here, where such varied and mot- 
ley representatives of all nations and classes 
were seen daily. She went straight on her 
way, molesting no one and thus far undis- 
turbed. Yet her sharp eyes took in more 
than one would have suspected of the dif- 
ferent phases of life exhibited around her. 

She lost not a word of the wretched wo- 
man, who, with a thin shawl wrapped 
around her loosely enough to give a glimpse 
of her uncovered shoulders, with a smile 
that was horrible and revolting on her hag- 
gard features, touched lightly the arm of a 
young man who was swiftly turning the cor- 
ner of a sidewalk. 

Moll saw him shake her off with alow 
curse, and watched the miserable creature 
slink back into a dark doorway, and crept 
out again as a pair of noisy fellows came 
swaggering down the street. She stood just 
beneath the brilliant flood of light from a 
great lamp which gave the public invitation 
to abilliard-saloon, and the hollow despair- 
ing eye, and famished-looking face, were 
pitiful to see. But the two men shoved 
her away with a coarse jest. 

Moll saw the great tear slip down upon the 
hollow cheek, and just as the woman pulled 
the shawl over her face, and was turning 
to flee from the approach of a noisy crowd 
emerging from the saloon, a gentle hand 
was laid upon her shoulder. 

“Poor wretch! pitiable sinner! why are 
you here ?”’ demanded Moll, 

The woman turned with a low sob, re- 
lieved from sudden terror of the policeman 
by the sight of Moll’s calash and cloak. 

“1 cannot help it. I never came before 
into the street, indeed, indeed I never did. 
But my child is starving. It drove me mad 
enough for anything to hear her crying for 
food.”’ 

“There are houses enough where chil- 
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dren are fed and clothed and brought up in 
a Christian manner.”’ 

**O, you are one of that kind, are you?” 
answered the woman, with a fierce glare of 
her sunken eyes. ‘‘ How would you like to 
have your child, all you have got in this 
miserable world to keep you from-cursing, 
taken away from you, and made to work 
and be beat by ugly managers, and half 
starved, without a bit of love? She is hun- 
gry enough now, but she has somebody to 
love her. Go off. I tell you I have tried 
it, and they would not take her unless I 
agreed to keep away from her. There is 
but one place for us. We can go leap into 
the water. I think we shall not be hungry 
there!’ 

A low bitter laugh gurgled hoarsely over 
the thin blue lips. 

* God help you, poor wretch !”’ ejaculated 
Moll, fumbling in her pocket with tremu- 
lous hands. 

A look of almost delirious joy flashed 
into the hollow eyes as she saw the move- 
ment. 

“You will give me something. O good 
woman, good woman! If there is a Great 
Ruler up above who sees all this, he will 
sure reward you.” 

Moll brought out a coin and thrust it into 
the outstretched shaking fingers. 

The. woman held it eagerly to the light. 

“Gold! gold!’ cried she. “I think 
there are indeed angels who come down to 
help us, and youareone. Now little Molly 
shall have bread!’ 

She was rushing away, but suddenly 


“They will not believe me. If I have 
gold, they will say 1stole it. Ogive me 
silver instead.”’ 

The pitying Moll drew out her hand filled 
with shining coin and held it under the 
light to search for silver. 

“What! gold! all gold ?” cried the half- 


crazed creature. ‘‘ Who would believe you 
could be so rich ?” 

“* Keep the gold piece. Here is silver be- 
side. Get your child bread and try to live 
a virtuous life,’’ said Old Moll, in a shak- 

The woman snatched the money eagerly, 
and went flying toward a baker’s shop on 
the opposite side of the street. _ 

Moll walked on, murmuring, “‘ It was not 
in vain that Icame out to-night, At least 
Ishal! sleep sweeter for remembering this.’’ 


= 

paused. 
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But there had been other observers of 
this little scene. Among the crowd pour- 
ing out from the gambling-house came two 
sailors, stout, broad-chested men, their gait 
evidently made still more swaggering by 
the liquor they kad taken. While the others 
crossed directly to the opposite pavement, 
these two waited on the steps of the door- 
way for a few parting words. 

One of them grasped the other’s arm and 
silently drew his attention to the strange 
pair beneath the lamp—the miserable men- 
dicant and the singular benefactress. Even 
there the light shone temptingly upon the 
round gold coins heaped up in the open 
ytlm of Moll. 

Moll went on slowly, and these two men 
followed at a respectful distance. 

“Shiver my timbers! Bill, that’s a queer 
craft to carry such freight. 1f she answers 
signals from such sails as them, mayhap 
she wouldn’t mind shelling out to us, too. 
This cussed luck to-night has jest cleaned 
me out; nota shotin the locker. I say, 
Bill.” 

“Pipe away, Jack; let’s know where 
you’re steering.”’ 

“That ere gold will put us on our feet 
agin, Bill. We needn’t think of shipping 
for anothermonth. The old lady wont feel 
very bad to lose it, if she shovels it out in 
such fashion. Let’s overhaul her, Bill.” 

*“ And hang out signals of distress? What 
alubber you be, Jack Martin. She’ll tell 
you to goto work with them big arms of 
yourn.” 

**A little piracy aint so bad, Bill, when 
itis a case of distress like ours. Let’s make 
believe we’re men-o’-war, and order her to 
heave to and show her manifest. Gold is 
out of her line. She don’t show colors for 
it. If we find it, we can confiscate it.” 

This last was uttered in a persuasive 
whisper, with an elbow nudge by way of 
emphasis. Buthis companion was evident- 
ly ina surly humor, occasioned doubtless 
by the evening’s losses at the gaming-table. 

“Tf you want a policeman toclap the 
darbies on your wrists, you can go in for it, 
Jack Martin.” 

“Pooh! Can’t the pair of us do it neat 
enough tosave acrowd? Avast there, Bill! 
Don’t be such a spooney. It lulls; she’s 
tacked. By thunder, Bill! she’s down for 
the wharf. Just the thing for us.” 

Bill’s dull eye brightened. 

“That ere’s a fact,’ said he, slowly; 
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“we couldn’t ask smoother sailing. Be- 
sides, if she’s found in the water in the 
morning, there’ll only be the coroner to say 
the case’s accidental drowning. There’ll 
be no tale-telling then. I’m your man now, 
Jack.” 

“Come on, then, my hearty. Keep in 
the shade of the roofing, and stand ready 
to clap your hands over her mouth. It 
serves‘her right. What business has she 
down here at this time of night ?”’ 

The two desperadoes crept on stealthily, 
and before them, with crossed arms, bowed 
head and loitering footsteps, walked the 
unconscious Moll. 

The escape from the crowded sidewalks 
had relieved her, evidently. She pushed 
back her huge calash, and allowed the 
breeze to play refreshingly over her face. 
She almost appeared to have gained in vig- 
or and strength, for her shoulders straight- 
ened and broadened, her very breath 
seemed drawn with longer, deeper inspira- 
tion. The wharf certainly could not have 
been unfamiliar, for she turned noiselessly 
from the station of the policeman and the 
nightwatchman, and carefully threaded her 
way among bales, boxes and barrels, to the 
very edge of the planked walk, where she 
might well believe herself safe from obser- 
vation. Here she stood motionless, with 
bared head, looking up into the sky. 

Just then the slender crescent of silver 
white sailed out into a clear space of blue. 
The mild light gave little gleams of rippling 
silver to the sluggish water, brought out in 
relief the tall buildings in the rear with 
their numberless windows like so many 
Argus eyes of greedy Trade, revealed the 
tapering masts and graceful spars of the 
vessels beyond huddling up to the wharves 
like a flock of weary birds, and shone ten- 
derly and softly over the strange woman’s 
uncanny figure. 

“Tt’s beautiful!’ ejaculated Old Moll, 
softly. “I knuewI should be comforted 
and calmed if I came here.” 

She crossed her arms over her fluttering 
cloak, and allowed the rising breeze to 
sway her to and fre, even on the edge of 
the wharf, below whose massive piles drift- 
ed the black sullen water. 

Thus, all unconscious of her danger, she 
stood lost in her dreamy revery, while be- 
hind her, slowly and stealthily, crept on 
the reckless desperadoes. 

Faithful Tim was sound asleep in his nar- 
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row bed, all undreaming of this terrible 
need of his stout arm. 

Genevieve was sitting at her chamber 
window, likewise looking up into the sky 
with thoughtful eyes, planning how to 
warn her faithful old friend of Mrs. Merton’s 
animosity, but never once suspecting how 
fearful a doom at that very instant men- 
aced the kind-hearted old woman. 

Moll neither stirred nor resisted, when 
the sudden fierce gripe came upon her arm, 
although her heart leaped to her throat 
with one wild bound. 

The man seized her by the throat, and 
stifled with his rough hand whatever out- 
ery she might have made. 

“Quick, shipmate; empty out the pock- 
ets,” whispered he, hoarsely. 

Ruthless fingers obeyed promptly. The 
coin was speedily transferred to a leather 
bag which Bill produced from his own 


“*Ay, ay!’ said Bill, in response, “in 
with her now; she’s well fleeced.”’ 

But hardened as he was, the other villain 
hesitated. 

“ She’s scared most to death—there’s no 
harm to come of her. We've got the shin- 
ers. Let her off, I say.” 

“‘ And I say no,”’ returned the other, dog- 
gedly. “I’ve known too much trouble 
come of soft-heartedness. She’d start an 
alarm in no time. In with her, and that’s 
the end of it.’’ 

Seeing the hopelessness of remonstrance, 
the other ruffian prepared to obey. 

- Moll cast her eyes up to the sky in one 
last piteous appeal. 

“ Tie that cloak round her mouth to stop 
screeches, and be quick about it.’”’ And 
the grip upon her arm was more fierce than 
before. 

Just then the thin, vapory cloud sailed 
away from the moon, and it shone out un- 
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obscured again. The man stooping down 
to execute his threat, brought his face in 
full view of hers, for his cap had fallen off. 
His comrade had thoughtlessly loosened 
his hand across her mouth. With the first 
effort she had made Moll suddenly pushed 
it off, and in a clear ringing voice, 
exclaimed: 

“Jack Martin! William. Bates! is this 
business for honest sailors? Away with 
you, both of you.”’ 

** The Lord have mercy!’ ejaculated Jack 
Martin, falling back in terror. 

* Holy sailor!’ muttered Bill Bates, drop- 
ping the bag of coin. “That voice, Jack— 
do you know it?” 

“Tar blow me if I don’t think we’ve run 
afoul a ghost, Jack.” 

Old Moll took advantage of their panic. 
She thrust her hand into her breast, and 
brought it forth well defended bya tiny 
tube which glittered in the moonlight. 
With one hand she threw back her calash 
and faced them, while the other clutched 
the weapon firmly, and that clear ringing 
voice, which was not the voice of Old Moll, 
repeated : 

* Away with you, villains. You disgrace 
your calling, Away with you, before I call 
for help by firing this pistol!’ 

It was not so much the pistol as the voice, 
which sent the two men tumbling and 
hurrying, helter-skelter, over the barrels 
and bales, until they had gained safety and 
a side street. 

Replacing the little weapon which the 
sudden attack had rendered useless at the 
commencement of the affair, Moll readjust- 
ed her calash, picked up the bag of coin, 
and went speedily homeward, murmuring: 

“It was the narrowest escape I have seen 
yet! It behooves me to keep close at home 
after this.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


FLORIDA—AND LENORE. 


BY OCTO. 


In coming from over the ocean, 

To you on the Florida shore; 
Three days, four days at the farthest, 
And I shall be with you, Lenore. 

Hundreds of miles are between us, 
And storms of delay there may be; 

And I grow impatient and tired— 
Tired of the skies and the sea. 


If the days were only minutes, 
And the miles but rods, Lenore, 
I would lose this madness and longing, 
And frown on the waves no more, 
Three years have dragged on, with never 
A glance from thine eyes of blue; 
But now, I am coming, coming 
Back to life—and to you. 
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/BEN’S BLUNDER. 
BY 0. 8. ADAMS. 


L 
THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


It was a pitiless night without. The 
wind blew in angry insane gusts, the rain 
poured down relentlessly, and the sleet fell 
like the slashes of a thousand cutlasses. 
Men went along with their heads bowed 
and thrust forward to cut their way through 
the storm, children slunk under the shad- 
ows of doorways and awnings, and women 
—well, what few there were out—drew 
themselyes up into drenched shivering 
masses, and hastened to the shelter of their 
miserable homes. I say miserable homes, 
for none but poor women, whose homes 
were miserable, were out, impelled by dire 
necessity, braving the fearful night. 

But all was cosy in the editorial rooms of 
the “ Morning Gazette.” Climb a flight of 
steep narrow stairs, pass through a long 
dark hall, and you will run plump against 
adoor. Open this, and you will be greeted 
with the cheerfal warmth of a good coul 
fire, the subdued glimmer of gaslights 
turned down, the odor of meerschaums 
lying about, and an atmosphere rendered 
sociable by hundreds of newspapers scat- 
tered on the tables, which have brought 
words of cheer, comfort, defiance, exhorta- 
tion, invective, philosophy and humor 
from brothers in the craft miles and hun- 
dreds of miles away. Now the room is de- 
serted. An hour hence it will be blue with 
smoke, musical with the click of scissors 
and the rapid travelling of pencils, and 
teeming with material to be worked up into 
news for the edification of an expectant 
public. 

Ben Durfield came sauntering in and sat 
down to his table. But instead of going 
about his work in his usual brisk manner, 
he appeared sullen and moody. He sharp- 
ened his pencil slowly, letting the shavings 
fall on the paper before him, and then 
leaned his elbows on the table and rested 
his face in his hands. 

‘Am 1a fool, or is she—or am I not?” 
he muttered, not daring to whisper even to 
himself the dreadful suspicion that his lips 
were on the point of uttering. Doubt, 


hope, desolation and anger flitted by turns 
across his face. Plainly, some great men- 
tal distress agitated him. 

Ben was “‘ night editor ’’ on the Morning 
Gazette. It was the poorest paid, although 
not the least responsible position on the 
paper. The latest telegraph despatches 
passed through his hands to be revised, 
dressed up and put in presentable shape; 
the last proofs were read by him, and the 


last stirring incisive ‘ double-leaded ” par-. 


agraph on some important piece of news, 
often emanated from his ready apt mind. 

Soon a brisk step was heard approaching 
through the hall, which Ben recognized as 
that of Mr. Crawford, the editor-in-chief. 
This aroused him. He arranged his papers, 
turned up the gas, lit his pipe and went to, 
work. 

‘*Evening, Dur,” cheerily. Mr. Craw- 
ford always called Ben by the first syllable 
of his last name. 

** Good-evening,” replied Ben. 

** What are you at?” 

‘* Just going to finish itemizing the after- 
noon report.” 

“Isn’t that done yet?” with a tinge of 
asperity. 

“ Nearly,’ answered Ben, shortly. 

Mr. Crawford was a tall, black-whiskered, 
keen-eyed, fine-looking man, with a genial 
face and an air of downright good-fellow- 
ship. He stared at Ben a moment, his 
nostrils worked as if he sniffed something 
amiss, and then he turned away. 

Ben was nervous all the evening, work- 
ing by fits and starts, and at intervals sub- 
siding into momentary gloom. The local 
editor was out most of the time, and Mr. 
Crawford’s assistant was too absorbed with 
his work to notice this. But Mr. Crawford 
himself noticed it, and watched for an op- 
portunity when they were alone to speak to 
Ben. Meanwhile he reflected, cast stolen 
glances at him, and pondered on the best. 
manner’of approaching him. 

‘*Dur,’’ he said, when the favorable mo- 
ment arrived, “I’d give a good deal if I 
had a pretty little wife like yours, and a 
home made bright by her presence.”’ 

Ben looked up. A momentary gleam of 
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pleasure shot across his face at hearing his 
wife praised. Buta cloud came instantly, 
and a look of cynicism settled on his coun- 
tenance. Le said, with a short laugh: 

“Don’t build air-castles, Mr. Crawford. 
All wives don’t make their homes glad.’ . 

“Ah, but yours does,’ said the editor, 
earnestly. ‘‘One would know’ that to look 
into her lovely face and sparkling eyes. 
Your wife bas a splendid eye, Dur.” 

* Yes, I know it,” said Ben, grimly. 

“But—you wont be offended, will you, 
at a word of advice?” 

““No; what is it?” Ben looked at Mr. 
Crawford sternly and searchingly. His 
voice was harsh and his face was miserably 
eager. 

“There's Champton, you know. He’sa 
respectable old cove, but he has a failing. 
It’s a hankering after pretty women. And 
he has looked very admiringly at your 
wife—” 

“You've noticed it, have you?’ said 
Ben, In acold icy voice. . bo 

“Yes; but what the makes 
stare at me so? I haven’t made any charges 
—there’s no reason that I know of to make 
any. Only it might compromise her, you 
know, to call at his private office and have 
him go to see her.” 

“Yes, yes—you’re right. But you don’t 
believe—’ Ben stopped and looked ,up 
imploringly. 

no—of course I don’t.. Thunder! 
you needn’t look at me so worried, Lonly 
meant to remind you of old Champton’s 
weak point. Your wife’sanangel. AndI 
repeat that I wish I had one like her. But 
I’m an old bach, and suppose I am des- 
tined to be one forever, Heigho! perhaps 
it’s better as it is,” 

Ben looked at Crawford and wondered if 
he meant more than he said. But the lat 
ter had fallen into a reverie, on coming out 
of which he turned to his work. Then the 
other editors came in, and forthwith all 
were busy. 

Hours passed without a word being 
spoken save an occasional brief question 
and briefer answer, and the reading of bits 
of proof in alow humdrum tone. As for 
Ben, he applied himself to his work with 
such an intense energy that he erat. for 
the time being his trouble. 

About one o’clock Mr. Crawford said: 

“Dur, the proof of my leader hasn’t 
eome down yet. When it does, I wish you 
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would read it. I don’t feel-very well, and 
would like to go to bed. If anything im- 
portant comes in the last report, just touch 
em up on it in a dozen lines or so.”’ 

Ben promised, and Mr. Crawford depart- 
ed. Aftera while the other editors left’ 
also, and Ben was alone. But he had 
plenty to do with telegraph despatches te- 
revise and proofs to read. About three 
o’clock his work was done, and he put on: 
his overcoat preparatory to facing the 
storm and making his way home. Just as 
he was about leaving, the foreman came 
running up and said: 

“Mr, Durfield, I think there must be 
some mistake in this last proof.” 

read it once, haven’t I?” 
ed Ben, 

Yes. 

Well, then, I know my own 

But this—” 

“Go to Ben used an 
that he wouldn’t have used in his right 
mind, and rushed out, leaving the foreman 
standing in amazed anger. 

By George, he shall have his own 
muttered the latter functionary,: bao 

Ben made his way through the d 
and the rain, which was now freezing. as . 
fell, to his own house. He entered , by 
means of a nightkey, and stepped softly, aa. . 
he was wont to do, so as not to wake the, . 
children. One lay in the cradle, a golden | 
haired three-year-old girl, and other, @ 
baby boy, was in bed with its mother. 

“What Is their innocence to give, place. 
to one of these days?” thought Ben, 

He walked through into the kitebet, 
hung up his dripping coat, and then, re- 
turning, sat down in the big armchair by », 
the fire and thought. 

“The mortgage is due day, after tm» 
morrow,” so ran his musings, Nall 
hates me because | haven’t the money,to. 
pay it. Good God! what wont poverty 
drive one to? To think that she should. 
—no, I'll not even think it yet, But what, 
a train of circumstances there) are! Nell 
acts so different lately—looking at me with 
questioning eyes, and evidently trying to . 
conceal something. What was in the note 
she received yesterday? She trembled 
when the boy handed it to her, and glanced. 
around at me to see if I was watching: 
And then there is old Champton. He has 
called here, and she has been to his private 
office. O, what a misery of doubt! 
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“T can’t tell her, for if I am wrong, it 
would be a terrible insult toher. She shall 
not be accused falsely from her husband’s 
lips. I must watch alone and unaided, for 
if she is true, she shall never know that I 
doubted her. 

“As for the mortgage, I don’t suppose 
there is any possibility of doing anything 
about it. The place must go, and poor 
Nell will have to give up her home. To 
think that I can’t make her happy enough 
to keep her to me!’ 

Ben groaned, and a single bitter tear 
fell, which he dashed away with stern im- 
patience. 

Then he took off his boots and softly en- 
tered the bedroom. Nell was sleeping 
soundly, though her cheeks were flushed 
and her face was anxious in its look. Ben 
stepped to the bureau. He put up his hand 
to take off his cravat, when something ar- 
rested his movement. Out from Nell’s 
private drawer stuck the corner of a white 
envelop. He gazed at it a moment, hesi- 
tated, and then, with a look of resolve, 
drew it carefully out. Stepping into the 
sitting-room again, he examined its con- 
tents. Who shall describe his face as he 
read the following: 


“My pear Mrs. DurFieLp,—I could 
not possibly see you this evening, but I 
will call at nine o’clock to-morrow fore- 
moon. As your husband will not have 
visen, he need not know of our interview. 
I hope then that the final arrangements 
cam be perfected. The trains do not yet 
run regularly, so it is difficult to make cal- 
culations for the next few days with any 
degree of certainty. However, perhaps we 
Cal agree on some arrangement. Had you 
wot better burn this? With regard, 

“Isaac Cuampton.” 


Ben read this twice with a ghastly rigid 
souk. “ Very cunningly worded,” was his 
mental comment, “but it doesn’t deceive 
me!’ ‘Then he took hold of it as if to tear 
it, but, recollecting himself, refolded it 
and thrust it in the drawer again. Then 
he looked at the bed. Nell was still sleep- 
ing, her beautiful face upturned, uncon- 
scious of his presence, and her lips parted 
in asmile. Was she dreaming of guilty 
revels and stolen pleasures? Ah! the 
thought nearly overcame poor Ben, and 
with a smothered gasp of anguish he left 
the room. 
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A look of sorrowful, desperate resolution 
was settled across his face, and he began 
to draw on his boots again. Thatdone, he 
put on his overcoat, wet, heavy and cold as 
it was, and, pulling his cap down over his 
eyes, opened the door noiselessly and stole 
out again into the storm. Although it was 
almost morning, it was still pitch dark. 
After listening at the door a moment to 
assure himself that Nell had not been 
awakened, he turned fiercely away from 
the house and made his way at a mad pace 
through the streets, from which nearly all 
human beings had fled. On he went, re- 
gardless of the fury of the storm, his heart 
tortured and pierced with jealousy and de- 
spair, his brain in a whirl—reckless, des- 
perate, blind. Thecold reached his inmost 
fibres, the rain wet his garments, and the 
sleet cut his haggard face. Yet none of 
this did he heed—none of it did he feel— 
he only went on, on, further off—anywhere 
to escape from the auguish that tortured 
him. 

He must have had some half-conceived 
plan of shooting Champton, for he stopped 
at a grogshop, took aglass of brandy, and 
requested the loan of a pistol. 

A coarse laugh, and “ You'd better go 
home and go to bed,” was the only reply 
he got. 

Then he plunged again into the gloom 
and resumed his insane tramp. He knew 
not where he went; madness blinded his 
reasoning powers. Many and devious were 
the byways through which he turned, un- 
til finally he was on the outskirts of the 
city, staggering and stumbling along, his 
mad purposeless energy nearly gone. At 
last, completely exhausted, he fell his full 


length on the ground, and did not rise 


again. It was rapidly growing cold, and 
the sleet had changed to icy snow. 

May the good Father protect him, for he 
is lying across the railroad track, and the 
morning express will soon leave the city! 


i. 
HONOR BRIGHT. 


Mrs. DURFIELD was a handsome wo- 
man, there was no mistake about that, and 
she had a splendid eye, as Mr. Crawford 
bad said. Moreover, she was full of en- 
ergy and life, and by her bright ways and 
industrious arts made her and her hus- 
bond's home a little palace of quict con- 
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tentment. They were blessed with two 
lovely children, and only one thing inter- 
posed to prevent their complete happiness. 
That was the mortgage. It was held by 
{saac Champton, mentioned in the conver- 
sation between Ben and Mr. Crawford. 

Old Champton, as he was called, was a 
fiard-fisted individual, although he was 
not particularly “old.” But that appella- 
tion often fastens itself to those who incur 
contumely and censure by grinding down 
others, and living a life devoted to money- 
getting. He never relented when he had 
a man once in his power; his grasp did not 
relax until the last condition in the bond 
was satisfied. He was never liberal—never 
—except where a pretty woman was con- 
cerned. Need more be said except that he 
was a bachelor, not bad-looking, and with 
a reputation none of the best? 

Ben had asked him over a week ago if 
the time for the coming payment could 
not be extended, but had received in re- 
sponse a cold negative. Be had nothing 
to do then but to doggedly let matters 
‘take their course. And what business had 
Nell tobe so gay when his own heart was 
heavy, chagrined and exasperated? And 
above all, why should she hold secret cor- 
respondence and stolen interviews with 
the miserly wretch who was to turn them 
out of a home? 

You wont get an answer, Ben, by run- 
ning away and fleeing from the phantom 
conjured in your own jealous brain! 

Nell awoke toward daylight, and was at 
first startled at not finding Ben by her 
side. She sprang from the bed. But 
when she heard the howling wind without, 
she thought, “No wonder he didn’t come 
—such a fearful night! Ile must have 
slept at the office.’’ 

And when the little girl in the crib 
stirred and called, “Papa! Mamma!’ she 
said, “‘ Bessie wont see papa until lunch- 
time to-day. Wont Bessie and mamma 
be lonesome ?”’ 

Perhaps all readers may not be aware 
that night editors have to sleep forenoons, 
their business keeping them up till the 
early hours of morning. Nell was accus- 
tomed to arise early, however, and when 
Ben made his appearance toward noon, to 
get a lunch for him. This will explain 
Mr. Champton’s mention, in his note, of 
seeing Nell before her husband should 
arise, 
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Despite some anxiety, she went about 
her household duties with her usual brisk- 
ness, confident that Ben would be home at 
noon. And for the time being all thoughts 
ef Mr. Champton’s expected call were 
driven away. So when that gentleman ar- 
rived she was the least bit confused, and 
met him with pink cheeks and fluitering 
heart. 

“*Good-morning, Mr. Champton.” 

**Good-morning, Mrs. Durfield.”’ 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered, erect 
man, with slightly curling hair, grayish- 
black side whiskers, and a countenance of 
rigid lines. He had cold, calculating blue 
eyes, which were forbidding in their ex- 
pression, but which would not have been 
half so much so on this occasion had he 
not cast a bold glance of admiration on 
Nell. 

“Upon my word! You are looking 
charming this morning, Mrs. Durfield,” he 
said. 

“Sir? said Nell, looking up in surprise. 

“Indeed you are!’ 

“Will you walk in, sir?” she asked, 
turning her face from his, and leading the 
way into the parlor. 

He followed, and having taken an arm- 
chair, looked at her inquiringly. 

“Your husband—? 

“My husband is not in the house. fre 
did not come home at all last evening.” 

“*O, so much the better. We can pro- 
ceed to business without fear of inter- 
ruption.” 

He paused and looked at her with the 
same hateful leer on his face that he had 
assumed on entering. Nell was embar- 
rassed, and did not know what to make of 
the proud dignified man’s extraordinary 
display of suavity. But as he waited, evi- 
dently expecting her to speak, she said: 

“Well, sir, the money is due to-morrow, 
and you told my husband you must have 
it. ” 

Mr. Champton bowed. 

**We have not saved arything out of his 
salary this year, but I thought we might be 
able to arrange it if I could have a talk 
with you.” 

Again the insinuating smile. 

‘I think I should have had the money 
by this time if it had not been for the 
storm and the delay of the mails. There 
has not been anything from New York for 
three days, bas there?” 
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“Four,”’ answered Mr. Champton. 

“And I am afraid it will not come in 
time,” 

“It probably will not.” 

“But I thought, perhaps, you would 
wait—a week, even—when you knew it 
would be here in all pephananty within that 
time.” 

never wait, Mrs. Durfield.”’ 

“No, but—” 

“Unless there is an object in so doing,” 
he added, significantly. 

“An object?” wonderingly. 

“ Yes—an inducement,” 

“O sir, will not the consciousness of 
having performed a kind act be a sufficient 
inducement ?”’ 

“*Mrs, Durfield, you mistake my mean- 
ing.” His tone now trembled slightly. 
“You cannot have failed to notice that I 
have admired your bright face and spar- 
kling eyes. Whenever you have called on 
me, or I on you, your presence has seemed 
like a ray of sunlight—’ 

“Mr. Champton!’ 

“Your beautiful mouth seems loaded 
with tempting kisses.”” He drew his chair 
nearer to hers. ‘‘ How often have I wished 
that some of them might be for me. O 
Mrs. Durfield, your beauty draws me to 
you with a fascination ] cannot resist!’ 

“You forget yourself, sir!’ Nell ex- 
claimed, looking at him in amazed indig- 
nation. 

“Ono, I donot! My money is at your 
command if you will only be mine. Dar- 
field will be in blissful ignorance, the 
mortgage shall go on, and pleasure shall 
be ours.” 

Nell arose with a puted face, and eyes 
darting lightning flashes of wrath. 

“Sir, I despise you and your money! I 
havea husband—do you understand ?—and 
he prizes my honor more than all the 
mortgages in Christendom! Sell myself! 
No sir! We will work together, and dig 
our bones bare, and trust in each other!’ 

She paused, out of breath and with heav- 
ing bosom. Brave wife! Cowardly villain! 
Ben, could you see the scene, would you 
not feel like a very sneak ? 

Mr. Champton grew pale with rage. He 
avoided the clear eyes, shooting glances of 
reproof into his own, but did not quite 
give up. 

“Remember the alternative, Mrs. Dur- 
field,” he said, “‘ your husband is a hard- 
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working man, and it would go hard with 
him to have the place sold... Think of the 
trouble it would take off his mind te have 
the payment extended.. You could: live 
here so happy and comfortable, and the 
price—he would never know it.’’ 

The moneyed tyrant rose with a manner 
that said “consent, or expect no mercy 
from me.” 

“You do not know me nor my husband,” 
said Nell, with imperial. dignity... You 
cannot appreciate love ‘nor honor. You 
had better go!’ 

“Ha! that is the way you talk, is it! 
Well, Iamaman of few words. Youhave 
heard, and doubtless understood me. It 
seems 1 have been mistaken in you. Of 
course it will be as much for your interest. 
as mine not to repeat this conversation. 
You have doubtless given your answer with 
a full understanding of the consequences 
thatare to follow. If the payment is not 
made to-morrow the mortgage will be im- 
mediately foreclosed.’’ 

“That is your decision, is it 

“That is my unalterable decision.’ 

“* Well, then, we can only wait, trust Ip 
God, and hope for the best. Since you are 
determined to be our enemy, I repeat that - 
you had better go.’’ 

Nell was very calm, now, very stern also, 
and her words were cutting, The man 
whom she thus dismissed must have felt 
like an abject slave in his moral degrada- 
tion, as he received his withering repulse- 
But he walked down the street as stately 
as ever, rejoicing in the miserable pride 
that money gives—in the arrogant power it 
confers on unworthy possessors. And he 
determined to use it now relentlessly. 

As for Nell, when her first burst of indig- 
nation was over, she wept silently and bit- 
terly over the misfortune that hovered over 
her and Ben. They loved each other well, 
were toiling together in sweet contentment, 
and now they were to be robbed of their 
ail, and turned into the world to commence 
anew again. 

Still there was one hope. If the good 
steam horse could brave the storm and 
plough his way through the great white 
drifts, he would indeed be a friend in need. 
For that would bring the one thing needful 
now—the money to pay the mortgage. Yes, 
there was ashort time left—thirty hours 
or so—for the means arising to avert the 
impending calamity. And Nell waited, 
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striving to hope fer the best, and sorrow- 
fully solicitous concerning Ben. 

Meanwhile, turn we to the office of the 
Morning Gazette. It is past noon, and Mr. 
Crawford, the editor, enters the office with 
a scowl] on his face. He holds a copy of 
the Gazette in his band, crumpled up in a 
fierce grip. Le sits down and reads some- 
thing in a particular corner of the paper. 
It is plain that he has read it before, and 
that he is greatly exasperated in conse- 
quence. But he is evidently re-perusing it 
in order to take in all its enormity of vex- 
atiousness. 

Iam afraid he uttered an oath or two, if 
not more, and so itis not worth while to 
fecord what he said. But what editor 
wouldn’t feel enraged, to rise up in the 
morning and see the following paragraph 
in bold letters under the editorial head of 
dis own paper? 

* Another great battle! Victory for the 
Union Arms! All will rejoice at the news 
én this morning’s telegrams. Our forces 


at South Gap have routed the rebels like 
chaff before the wind. There Was consid- 
erable slaughter and many prisoners were 


eaptured. Some of the rebels had evil de- 
signs on the wives of the Federals, but their 
nefarious designs were frustrated. Honor 
amakes aright!” 

What could it mean? Durfield had been 
left in charge the night before, as on many 
previous occasions, and had never commit- 
ted a blunder of importance. But Lere was 
something that would bring ridicule and 
jeers from ali quarters. Mr. Crawford sum- 
moned the foreman. 

“Jack, what in the devil does this 
mean?” He pointed to the obnoxious 
paragraph. 

“That's just what I wanted to know last 
night, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Mr. Durfield 
seemed unusually cranky, though, and 
when I asked him about it told me to mind 
my own business—he knew what he was 
about. So Il stuck it in.” 

“ You showed it to him, did you.” 

**T tried to, but he wouldn’t look at it, 
seeing as he had read the proof once.’’ 

“ O, he read the proof, did he ?”’ 

“Yes; and what’s more, the article was 
in his own writing. He acted thundering 
queer, take it all around.” 

*“Humph! I should think so. 
been around this morning ?”’ 

ae No.” 


Has he 
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“ Well, that will do.” 

*The foreman departed. Mr. Crawford 
muttered “something ails Dur,” and fell 
into a brown study. He sat perfectly still, 
in profound cogitation, for several mo- 
ments, when he was aroused by the en- 
trance of a boy. 

“A note for Mr. Durfield.” 

**Not in,” said Mr. Crawford, “ I'll give 
it to him when he comes,” 

The boy turned to go, but Mr. Crawford, 
noticing that the direction was in a lady’s 
handwriting, called him back. 

**Who is this from ?”’ he asked. 

“His wife,’’ replied the boy. 

“Isn’t Mr. Durfield home ?”’ 

“No sir. Mrs. Durfield said he didn’t 
come up last night at all.” 

The devil !’’ 

Yes sir.’’ 

“ By George, something’s up,” muttered 
Mr. Crawford. “ Go and tell Mrs. Durfield 
that I will be up to see her soon if Dur 
doesn’t come.” 

He then muttered to himself: “ Canit be 
that his strange talk and actions last night 
really meant something? I’m sorry I men- 
tioned old Champton’s name to him, Dur 
is one of those fellows Whom it wont do 
any good to get jealous.” je 

Then Mr, Crawford weut about his duties, 
. Toward evening, Ben not having ap- 
peared, he walked up to see Mrs. Durfield, 
He found that lady pale, anxious, with eyes 
moist and unnaturally bright. She greeted 
him with an eager appealing look. 

“O Mr. Crawford—Ben—” 

“ Where is your husband, Mrs. Durfield ?” 

““Whereishe! Doyounotknow? Have 
you not seen him?” 

* Not since last night.” 

“Nor I since yesterday afternoon.” 

Mrs. Durfield stared about vacantly, and, 
a dull heavy pain oppressed her heart. 

Mr. Crawford regarded her steadily, and 
with something of sternness in his look, 
For a faint dawning of suspicion was re- 
ceiving confirmation in his mind, as he re- 
called Ben’s actions and words of the pre- 
vious evening, aud reflected on his unac- 
countable absence now. Tas he fled from 
that most terrible and exasperating of all 
things to an honorable man—a false wife? 
Mr. Crawford would not have dared to 
breathe aloud this thought, but he said: 

“Yes, Ben was at the office last night, 
and there was evidently something on his 
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mind. I never knew him to act so strange- 
ly. He spoke of Mr. Champton—” 

“Mr. Cham—ah! do not mention that 
villain’s name!” 

Mr. Crawford was astounded. “Mrs. 
Durfield, you surprise me. I believe you 
have called to see him, and he you, within 
a week.” 

“Yes, yes—but he is a vile wretch. Go 
on!” 

Nell’s face was bowed, and she waited in 
an agony of dread. 

Mr. Crawford was confused, and hardly 
knew how to proceed. ‘ There is not much 
to tell,” he said. “I left Ben soon after 
midnight, and you know we have not seen 
him since. Why do you call Mr. Champ- 
ton a vile wretch ?” 

“IT must tell you the whole story,” said 
Nell, hesitating and blushing deeply. “ You 
know that Mr. Champton holds a mortgage 
on our house, and a payment is due to-mor- 
row. Some time ago Ben saw that he was 
not going to be able to meet it, and he 
sought Mr. Champton’s indulgence. Why 
he refused it Idid not then know, for he 
is rich and does not need the money. But 
noW 1 know—it came to me yesterday—the 
vile plan the villain had formed. I, too, 
wentto Mr. Champton. But not exactly 
on the same errand that Ben did. I only 
wanted him to promise his indulgence for 
afew days atthe utmost. For I am to 
make the payment—yes, I. You look sur- 
prised, and well you may—for even Ben 
knows nothing of it. I used to have a tal- 
ent for writing sbort stories, and for nearly 
a year past I have turned it to good account. 
While Ben has been at work during the 
long evenings, [have not been idle. I have 
sent my stories to papers and magazines— 
to two in particular. And with them I 
made arrangements to keep all the pay un- 
til such time as I should call forit. Two 
weeks ago I wrote for them to forward it so 
as to reach here about this time—just be- 
fore the payment was due. It would be 
enough and twenty-five dollars over. I told 
Mr. Champton about it, and only asked 
that if it should not happen to arrive on the 
very day he would wait—not over a week 
atthe most. He has put me off and re- 
fused to give a definite answer until this 
morning when he called by appointment. 
Iwas sure to have him come when Ben 
would not know it, for I wanted it to be a 
eomplete surprise to him. Well, he came 
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this morning and tried to make a bargain 
with me—such a bargain! I will not repeat 
his words., They should pass no virtuous 
lips. I sent him away wiser than he came 
—but angrier, too!’’ 

**The scoundrel!’ 

“And now if the money does not come 
promptly we are to be turned into the 
streets. Itcould be here but for the storm. 
But the trains are all so delayed that the 
mails are very uncertain, and I am fearful 
that it will be too late.” : 

“T see, I see,’’ muttered Mr. Crawford, 
and then he exclaimed: ‘ Curse that old 
villain! He ought to be hung! Iam an 
old bachelor, Mrs. Durfield, and an improv- 
ident, extravagant wretch, else I would ad- 
vance the money myself.” 

“O, 1 would not think of asking you to 
do that.” 

“Yes, but I would. However, that is 
not worth talking about. The last day is 
to-morrow.” 

Yes.’”’ 

“ Well, tite mails are struggling in at ir- 
regular intervals, and your remittances may 
possibly arrive.” 

**Do you think se ?”’ asked Nell, a ray of 
hope illuminating her countenance. 

**It is not so very improbable.” 

“Ido not dare to hope for such good 
fortune. But Ben—where is he? That is 
my greatest concern now.” 

**And mine, too,” said Mr. Crawford, 
gravely. ‘“‘I will not deny that I am con- 
siderably alarmed about him. So many 
men have been driven by desperation to 
rash acts.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘Mrs. Durfield, I admire you,’’ said Mr. 
Crawford, afterapause. ‘ I cannot forgive 
myself for the thoughts I harbored half an 
hour ago. Never mind what they were. 
But Dur is impetuous and: jealous. You 
must read this. Such things sometimes in- 
dicate the turn a man’s wind takes, I can. 
say no more.” 

He handed her the Morning Gazette 
pointing to the vexatious paragraph, and 
hastened from the house. 

Nell took the paper in astonishment and 
read the paragraph. A perplexed look, a 
crimson flush anda deathly paleness fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession over 
her face, and then with a low cry she sank 
fainting on a couch. 
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In. 
A PASSING GLIMPSE. 


A SOLDIER’s tent! Blue coats, dusky 
guns with gleaming bayonets, muddy knap- 
sacks, and grinning men! There were five 
men, fourof them enjoying a spirited en- 
counter at “ seven-up,”’ and the fifth seated 
at one side, writing. Te was silent and 
paid no attention to the boisterous laughter 
and exclamations of hiscomrades. Shaggy 
whiskers hung from his face, and his eyes, 
though bright and almost wild-looking, 
seemed to be indicative of a steady unwav- 
ering purpose. 

“1 say, Dunkle!’ shouted one of the 
card players, ‘‘ what makes you so infernal- 
ly industrious? There you are, scribbling 
away like a department clerk behindhand, 
instead of joining us and rousing up your 
spirits.’’ 

“IT must get my Times letter off, and an- 
other one in less than four hours.” 

“Blame the letters. Let them go to the 
winds, Come on and take a turn with us.” 

“ No.” 

“Well, do as you please, then. I don’t 
see what makes you so glum, though. You 
will be called anything but a good fellow.” 

“IT don’t ask people to concern them- 
selves about me.” 

A clamor outside interrupted the conver- 
sation. Men were shouting and all rushing 
to acertain point. Dunkle alone remained 
quiet, as the other four rushed out with 
lively curiosity. He heaved a sigh of relief 
as they left, and went on with bis writing, 
busier than ever. 

The excitement outside was caused by 
the appearance of an officer with a muddy, 
dried-up, dilapidated-looking mail bag. He 
held it aloft and said: 

“This was captured by the rebels over a 
year ago. O©ol. J—— has just returned 
from Fort X——— with it, which our forces 
have taken. He found it stowed away 
among some old traps, where it has re- 
mained overlooked aud undisturbed. It 
belongs to this regiment, and its contents, 
though a trifle stale, may be welcome to 
some of you.” 


There was a general shout of assent, and ~ 


the letters and papers in the bag were soon 
distributed. The scrambling and shouting 
were succeeded by quiet, as each one betook 
himself to the most secluded spot attainable 
to examine the messages from absent ones. 
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A few received no letters or papers, and 
there were some unclaimed packages, ad- 
dressed to those who had fought their last 
battles on this earth. Among them were 
several parcels of papers. 

“ The Blanktown Morning Gazette,” said 
one, tearing a wrapper away. 

At this juncture Dunkle came out of the 
tent. He had shown no expectation or de- 
sire of receiving a letter, but when the sol- 
dier read the name of the Blanktown Morn- 
ing Gazette, his curiosity seemed a little 
aroused. 

“T should like to see that paper if you 
would as soon look at some other,” he said, 

The package was tossed to him. He 
threw himself on the ground and unfolded 
one of the papers. He glanced, over its 
columns and threwitdown. Then, picking 
up another, a particular paragraph seemed 
to catch his eye. 

‘*Hum hum,” he muttered, “‘ so that was 
it. I never was quite clear about that 
night.” And then came the desperately 
despairing look which his companions had 
so often noticed on his face. ' 

He Jaid that paper down and took up 
still another. It was the succeeding issue 
of the Blanktown Morning Gazette, and ip 
this he read the following: 


“A BLUNDER.—In our issue yesterday 
appeared a paragraph relating to the morn- 
ing’s telegraphic news that placed us in 
rather a ridiculous light. It is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for an apparent blua- 
der; suffice it to say that it was one of those 
vexatious incidents that, while they are in- 
explicable, seem at times to be una 
voidable.”” 


“Very handsomely done?’ exclaimed 
Dunkle, bursting intoalaugh. Such 
low, inhuman, mirthless laugh! 

“* What is it, Dankle?” asked an idler. 

“‘ Ha! ha! just read this—and this. But,” 
he added, in a Jow tone, “ be quiet about it, 
and give the papers back to me.”’ 

The man read the articles with a grin, 
and returned the papers. 

* Guess that chap must have been a little 
lunatic about that time,’’ he said, and 
walked off. 

As for Dunkle, he folded the papers care- 
fully, and put them in his pocket, and went 
at his writing more fiercely and steadfastly 
than ever. When his work was finished it . 
was evening. ‘The letters were despatched 
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by a post messenger, and Dunkle had noth- 


ing todo but to join his companions at 
their games, or meditate. 

‘He chose the former with eager haste, 
and was the gayest of the gay that evening. 
His laugh was the loudest—but was it the 
merriest ? 

After awhile all went to rest for the 
night. The stars shone down peacefully 
through the clear air, while the soldiers 
stépt, and naught disturbed the solitary 
stillness of the hour save the tramp of the 
sentry moving to and fro. 

‘About midnight a sudden summons came. 
The order to march was given, and a hur- 
‘tied gatheriug of arms and forming into 
five ensued. None knew what was coming. 
Ad! went blindly forward, to obey—and per- 
#ps todie. Rumors of an important move- 
tefit’ had been whispered for some days 
past, though none knew its object or ex- 
‘tent. And now the lingering thought of 
all was, ‘‘ this may be my last march.” 

* * * * * 

it was a terrible battle. Handreds were 
stauglitered, thousands wounded, and many 
captured ov both sides, So nearly equal 
was the result that it was difficult to tell to 
whom belonged the victory. ‘The wounded 
Were picked’ up, and the opposing hordes 
separated. 

In an ambulance belonging to the Confed- 
erates was Dunkle, with a helpless bleeding 
arm... He was in a sitting posture, pillow- 
ipg im this lap the head of a Confederate 
who was much more seriously 
Weanded than himself. The lieutenant 
had a handsome face. His pale lids closed 
over a pair of eyes that must surely be 
* bright and honest. So Dunkle thought, as 
he gazed on the finely cut features, dark 
mustache, curling hair and fair brow. He 
afranged the head in a more comfortable 
position with gentle hands. It was as 
though they had not tried to kill each 
other. The eyes did not open, buta slight 
movement of satisfaction betokened thank- 
fulness. 

In this way they jogged along unti! a city 
was reached. They drew up before the 
door of a hospital. Alas! it was crowded 
to overflowing wit! gruaning and insensible 
men. 

Duukle and the lieutenant were dumped 
together in oue corner, but the former did 
not relinquish his charge, as he began to 
regard the helpless man. For a long time 
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they were unnoticed, and during that period 
the lieutenant opened his eyes. He at- 
tempted to move, but could only groan. 
He looked up at Dunkle, who was peering 


anxiously down into his face. 


“Why did you do it ?” asked the lieuten- 
ant in a faint voice. 

What ?” 

“Take care of me as you have ?”’ 

“ Why shouldn’t I?” 

** Because you’re a Federal and I—’’ but 


‘ without finishing the sentence, he said: 


are wounded, too.”’ 

A little, but don’t talk.”’” 

They did not say much more, but 
the lieutenant’s eyes fully answered Dun- 
kle’s expectations. They were dark, deep- 
set, melancholy, and most sympathetic in 
their expression. They seemed to read 
Dunkle’s inmost soul, and a bond of sym- 
pathy sprang up instantly between the two. 
The lieutenant said: ~ 

“They know me; I've got money. You 
shall not be used like the rest.”’ % 

And the upshot was that in a few hours 
Dunkle and Vane (which was the lieuten- 
ant’s name) were conveyed to the home of 
the laiter—a chateau a few miles distant 
from the city. 

It was a fine mansion, or had been, but 
was now desecrated by the devastation and 
ruin of war. As the wagon drove up an 
elderly lady, with a fine, highbred look, 
ran out with acry of anguished inquiry. 
When she saw that Vane was alive, she 
hovered over hiin with a mother’s nervous 
anxious love. Duankle was greeted with 
hospitable welcome. 

“How is Cecile?’ was one of the first 
questions asked by Vane after he was com- 
fortably established in a clean white bed. 
Dunkle noticed that Mrs. Vane avoided 
making a reply, and that she cast furtive 
glances of compassion at her son. Ie was 
too weak to press the inquiry. 

A surgeon came soon, aud Dankle was 
about the house and grounds, strong as 
ever with the exception of his wounded 
arm. 

But Vane’s case was more serious, and 
the surgeon shook his head doubtfully. 
Whereat Mrs. Vane turned pale, and a 


, look came over her tace which seemed to 


say, * Must I sacrifice my last and all?” 
‘The days went by, and Dunkle attended 

Vane with unceasing tenderness. But 

slowly the conviction forced itself upon all 
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that it was to be of no avail. The reaper 
was coming to reap his harvest, and this 
time it was to be in the shining green of 
growing youth, not the golden yellow of 
ripened age. 

One night Dunkle was sitting by the bed- 
side of Vane. The latter was deathly pale, 
his eyes sunken and bright with a light 
that seemed to be of some other sphere. 

*Dunkle,” he said, ‘I'm not going to 
stay with you long.” 

“ My dear Vane—"” 

* No—you see it, but you did not know 
that I did. I might possibly have lived if 
I had cared much aboutit. My father and 
only brother have both perished in the 
cause for which I was fighting. After that 
1 had only my mother and Cecile left. You 
don’t know who Cecile was. Ah! you 
never looked on the purest face that ever 
shone. She filled my heart—she was to 
have been mine. But it is not to be on 
this side of the great river. Mayhap she 
will welcome me on the other shore when 
I have crossed its dark waters. My mother 
tried to keep it from me until I was stroag- 
er, but she could not. Poor girl!—yet 


why should I pity her?: Does she not 


dwell with the angels, and is she not chief 
among them? Our love was strong and 
lasting as immortality itself.’”” Vane was 
speaking in a musing wandering way, and 
Dunkle’s face was buried in his hands. 
What scalding, bitter, lingering memories 
were coursing through his brain! Vane 
resumed : 

“T am going, too. [ feel it, and it 
is mistaken kindness to try to convince 
me otherwise. We’ve taken a great shine 
to each other, Dunkle, and if we once shot 
at one another, we’ve more than made it 
up. I want you to stay here as long as I 
do, and then you must take my mother 
North. I will arrange it with our authori- 
ties. We have five thousand dollars in gold 
here in the house, and certificates of de- 
posit for fifty thousand in New York banks. 
I am sure you will take ten thousand asa 
parting gift from me. Don’t refuse it—it 
would grieve me. Say not a word, but let 
that be settled. And you must look after 
my mother, for she will be desolate indeed. 
Poor mother! how she will regret leaving , 
the old place. But it must be, for it is no 
longer safe here.”’ 

Vane paused amoment. | 

“Dunkle,” he resumed, “you have a 
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history—I know it. But it would be pain- 
ful for you to tell it, I think.” 

**O, may the Lord have mercy on my 
soul!’ broke forth Dunkle. “I left a beau- 
tiful good wife, because, jealous fool that I 
was, I suspected her! I found it all out 
afterwards—I employed spies. But how 
could I go back? O! I am the most miser- 
able of men!” 

Vane suddenly sat upright in bed, gasp- 
ing. His lips moved in vain attempts at 
articulation. His breath seemed to be 
leaving him. He rolled his eyes in mute 
supplication. 

Dunkle, with thoughts driven from him- 
self, seized the bellrope and pulled it vio- 
lently. Then he turned to the side of the 
dying man and tenderly supported him. 


IV. 
ON A BRINK. 

* WELL, the money did come, but Ben did 
not. Atthe very last hour Nell handed 
Mr. Champton his due. He received it 
with a scowl, and she departed in triumph 
with a receipt. But her husband was not 
heard from. His scarf was found, floating 
in the river, and it was given out that he 
was drowned. Not that Nell accepted the 
sad surmise in her own heart at first, but 
she dressed insmourning, and as the weeks 
and months glided by came to regard him 
as dead. Her hours of grief, her tears, her 
despondency, need not be related here. 
She soon saw that life, in its reality of sol- 
itude, was before her—that she and her 
children must live—that her mind and 
hands must provide shelter for them, must 
clothe their nakedness and feed their hun- 
ger. So, when the first shock was ever, 
and she could settle herself down, she be- 
took herself to writing industriously. 

Of course Mr. Crawford called on her oc- 
casionally, and he noticed through all the 
sadness that made sacred her beauty, that 
her eyes were not less luminous, though 
they were more womanly; that her face 
was not less fair, though it was dignified 
by sorrow. 

What wonder is it that she began to 
grow wonderfully attractive to him—that 
his visits became more and more frequent, 
that he looked forward to them with in- 
creasing pleasure? He was the soul, of 
honor, and never breathed words that 
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should not have been uttered by a brother- 
ly friend. But how often other words 
trembled on his lips none knew but him- 
self. 

A year from Ben’s disappearance a mys- 
terious circumstance occurred. It was the 
period for another payment on the place. 
Mr. Crawford had offered to advance the 
money, having foreseen and provided for 
the emergency, as he well knew that Nell 
could scarcely do more than earn a fair 
support. Buta receipt came to Mrs. Dur- 
field, acknowledging the payment of the 
sum due, signed by Mr. Champton. 

It was not supposed that he would be 
generous enough to give the receipt with- 
out receiving the money, and consequently 
the circumstance filled Nell with surprise, 
and set wild thoughts of hope running 
through her head. Mr. Crawford was 
equally astonished, and immediately set 
himself about inquiring into the matter. 
But he could learn nothing. Mr. Champ- 
ton could give him no satisfaction. 

“The money was paid me,” he said, 
**and I gave the receipt.” 

“ You did not see Durfield ?” 

No.” 

“There was no message from him ?”’ 

No.” 

“Nothing to lead you to believe him 
still living ?” 

“Nothing.” 

And that was all. Months passed and 
no solution to the mystery was furnished. 
The fever of expectancy into which Nell 
had been raised gradually subsided, and 
she went on in her routine of writing and 
caring for her children. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Crawford’s calls were 
continued, and to say that they did not 
give pleasure to Nell would be to misstate 
the truth. She looked upon him as the 
kindest of friends, and an adviser to be im- 
plicitly trustedin. The position, it cannot 
be denied, was a delicate one for both of 
them, and it might well be imagined that 
they would in time come to be a great deal 
to each other. 

But the advantage was on Nell’s side, 
for whereas Mr. Crawford had no ties of 
any kind to keep him from falling in love, 
the sanctuary of her heart was ever guard- 
ed by the memory of her husband, the un- 
certainty of his fate, and a vague unex- 
pressed hope that he might still be living. 
Thus her affections could not be trans- 
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ferred without along wearisome struggle. 

But the result must come in time, and it 
did. Mr. Crawford called one evening, 
and his manner betrayed an absence of his 
usaal self-possession. Nel] saw at a glance 
that he wished to impart something of im- 
portance, and she trembled—for what wo- 
man would have failed to detect the ap- 
proach of such a moment as was coming? 
It was just dusk, and Mr. Crawford gath- 
ered courage from the obscurity which 
prevailed. Nell’s sombre dress could 
scarely be distinguished from other objects 
in the semi-darkness, but Mr. Crawford 
gazed into her bright eyes as he said, ina 
tone teeming with suppressed passion : 

“Mrs. Durfield, I have:come to think of 
you during the past year as a man should 
think only once in his lifetime of a woman. 
Day by day it has grown stronger—this 
love of mine—until now I am ready to lay 
my life down to your service, To care for 
you and protect you would be a privilege 
blessed above all others. Can it be mine?” 

Nell trembled; her whole being quiv- 
ered ; she did not immediately reply. 

‘Say, Mrs. Durfield—my dear Nell—will 
you-be my wife?” 

His tone betrayed how thoroughly, sadly, 
terribly in earnest he was. Nell felt this. 
In a tremulous voice she said: 

“‘O Mr. Crawford, you must know what 
memories your words bring up. Those 
sad, sad days will never cease weighing 
down on me. Poor Ben, are you dead, 
and did I drive you to destruction? O that 
some good angel would give me an answer!’ 

Choking sobs stopped her utterance for 
amoment. Then, with an effort control- 
ling herself, she said, with a half smile, 
“You see, Mr. Crawford, that I have only 
part of a heart to give.” 

“Even a small part of your heart, dear 
Nell, would be a boon worth cherishing.” 

“JT den’t think I am ready to marry 
again,” said Nell, quite calmly. ‘“ For do 
I know yet that Ben is dead ?” 

“T should think so,” replied Mr. Craw- 

ford, quickly. ‘‘ Pardon me, but all the 
evidence points that way. And what more 
will you ever find out about it?” 
* “Perhaps nothing more; but if I should 
marry, and Ben should come back, it 
would be worse than perpetual widowhood. 
I would love him, but could not go to him, 
and I would be nobody’s wife.” 

“But think of the strong .evidence,” 
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persisted Mr. Crawford, ‘“‘and the long 
time that has elapsed. Don’t think I am 
anxious to prove Ben dead. 1 would re- 
store him to you this minute, if I could, for 
I know that would be your greatest happi- 
ness. But 1 waited until I must speak, 
for my love could not be kept back. Tell 
me, Nell, do you think anything of me—do 
I occupy the smallest corner in your heart 
—would you marry me if you would any 
one ?”’ 

“T can say sincerely; Mr. Crawford, that 
I believe I think more of you than I ever 
could of any one save Ben. You have 
been my best friend. You have won my 
lasting gratitude.” 

“Do not speak of gratitude. The word 
sounds harsh. It must be love, or it must 
be nothing between you and me.”’ 

“O no. We can be friends —dear 
friends.”’ 

“ Yes, we may be friends, but you must 
not insult my love by speaking of gratitude. 
O, you cannot know the strength of my 
feeling toward you. It is of a kind that 
never dies!’ 

yon—indeed I do—and sympa- 
thize with you, Mr. Crawford. You honor 
me more I deserve. I might ”’—with 
a blush—‘‘ do what you ask—” 

“You might! Ah! does your heart tn- 
cline even the least bit toward me, then? 
Only say yes, Nell—” 

**No—no—not now. Something seems 
to tell me to wait. Something holds me 
back. 1 must not do it.” 

** Will you utterly cast me off, then ?”’ 

did not say that.”’ 

“ But you make me cease to have hope 
for what was to be the great consumma- 
tion of my life?” 

“I did not say no. I only refused to say 

” 


“Ah! you encourage me to hope that 
sometime you will be mine.’ 

“Do not press me too hard. I must 
have time to think—to turn over all that 
might happen, and to make up my mind 
what possibilities 1 can face.” 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Crawford, after a 
pause, “I will not weary you by pressing 
the matter now. But, Nell, I love you 
with all the strength of my heart. I feel 
that you are to be mine—it must be—for 
fate would not make me love you so, and 
then rob me of you. No, you are to be my 
precious jewel, to be treasured up and cared 
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for as tenderly as my rough self can do it. 
I must leave you, for I cannot stay with- 
out telling you how much I love you, and 
I know it distresses younow. But remem- 
ber who is thinking of you every hour in 
every day and night!’ 

He caught her hand, imprinted a tender 
reverential kiss on it, and was gone. 

That night Nell prayed to God to guide 
her, and called aloud to Ben to return to 
her if he was alive. Her perplexity and 
suspense were too much for her poor tried 
heart to bear. 

But the days went on, and no response 
came, and Nell was fast making up her 
mind to accept the hand of him who loved 
her so sincerely, and who would so gladly 
devote his life to caring for her with loving 
watcbfulness. 


We 


BITTER-SWEET. 


Mr. CRAWFOorD had run in to see Nell @ 
few moments one evening, but was obliged 
to leave early, shortly before eight o’ clock, 
editorial duties demanding his attention. 
As he passed out at the gute, he noticed a 
man on the opposite side of the street, 
looking steadily at the house. He wore a 
slouch hat, had heavy black whiskers, was 
dressed with ordinary neatness, and walked 
slowly. As Mr. Crawford passed down the 
street, he looked back and saw the man 
cross over. He lingered a moment, watch- 
ing him, and the man, observing this, 
walked on past Nell’s house. Mr. Craw- 
ford stood in indecision for a moment, and 
then turned and walked rapidly on his way, 

“Pshaw!’ he thought, “‘he can mean 
no harm, and if he did, it’s too early. 
Strange that something in his appearance 
attracted my attention so.”’ 

Nell, having put the children to sleep 
after Mr. Crawford had left, drew up to 
her desk and gathered her writing materi- 
als together. She was just about to reach 
up and turn on the gas when there was a 
knock at the door. She answered the sum- 
mons, and the black-whiskered stranger 
confronted her. 

. ‘Does Mrs. Durfield live here?” 

The voice seemed to smite Nell’s ear like 
the pealing of a million bells! Her head 
whirled and seemed about to burst, her 
heart stopped beating,‘and without a word 
she fell fainting to the floor. 
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" «© my poor wronged Nell?’ cried the 
stranger, lifting her up as he woulda babe, 
and carrying her in the parlor to a sofa. 

He laid her tenderly down, seized a 
pitcher of water that stood on a table, and 
set about restoring her. His hands trem- 
bled and his whole frame shook. When 
she showed signs of life he almost fainted 
hitaself, But that would not do; so he 
only held her hands and watched anxious- 
iy. At last her eyes opened. 

“Do you know me, darling, and can you 
forgive me ?”’ 

“Dear Ben!’ she gasped, with all 
strength gone from her. 

It is not for mortal pen to depict the joy 
of that reunion, or attempt to describe the 
scene that followed. 

But we will see what Ben had to say for 
himself the next evening, when he detailed 
to Nell and Mr. Crawford his adventures 
since that fearful night. They were all 
seated together in the cosy little parlor, as 
he said: 

“After leaving the house and running 
about the streets through the storm, I 
gradually lost all consciousness. The first 
thing 1 then remember is hearing a terri- 
ble thundering noise, and seeing a huge 
eye of fire glaring down upon me, I raised 
up and found that I was on the railroad 
track. An engine had halted within less 
than three feet of me, and men were climb- 
ing down its sides with lanterns. They. 
picked me up, and brushed portions of the 
frozen snow from my clothes. You prob- 
ably think that the cold, and the wet, and 
the great danger I had just escaped ought 
to have cooled my brain and taken some of 
my mad folly away. But it did not. I 
begged to be taken aboard, and as I offered 
to pay my fare, they could not refuse. 
When that train stopped I took another, 
and went on until I found myself in Wash- 
ington. There I enlisted—joined the Union 
army. I will not stop now to tell you all 
my adventures. But I received a small 
bounty, put it in a bank, saved my wages, 
and wrote war letters to.the New York 
dailies. 

“ Thus I had enough when the year came 
around to make the payment:on the house. 
{ sent it by Jack Sparrow, who had a fur- 
lough. Jack is a rare boy, and performed 
his task well. In the meantime, I had 
learned what a fool I had made of myself, 
how 1 had wronged Nell. I could not for- 


give myself, and vowed not to return until 
I could bring money enough to pay the en- 
tire balance due on the place, and thus 
atone in a measure for my wicked blunder. 
No—I shall not spare myself—I was wild— 
mad—wicked. I ought to be punished— 
cast off by you, Nell. 

_ “After a while came a great battle, and 
1 was wounded and taken prisoner. I made 
friends with a young Confederate lieuten- 
ant, and made my quarters at his home. 
He was wounded worse than I, and I took 
all the care of him. For there was some- 
thing about him one couldn’t help loving, 
and I know he thought something of me. 
He finally died. I must tell you all about 
him sometime—poor Vane! I brought his 
mother to New York. Having her in charge, 
I was allowed to pass through the rebel 
lines, as the Vanes were very well known 
and influential. 

“ They made me take ten thousand dol- 
lars out of a small fortune they had depos- 
ited in New York banks. So I am now 
pretty well off. The place shall be paid 
for, and old Champton can go to the d—i. 
I saw the copy of the Morning Gazette in 
which my reckless display was described 
as ‘a blunder.’ It was charitable to call it 


that. 

* Well, I am here to sue for Nell’s for- 
giveness,.and to apply for my old situation, 
if Mr. Crawford dares trust me again. How 
is it?” 

*O, Ill forgive you this time,’ said 
Nell, with eyes in which the withheld ra- 
diance of two years shone, “ ane you must 
not do so any more!’ 

“And you shall have your old place,” 
said Mr, Crawford, ‘*if you will solemnly 
promise to commit no more blunders,”’ 

He stopped, and with a thoughtful look 
in which there was something of sadness, 
gazed steadily at Nell for a few minutes. 

“You two are happy,” he finally said, 
“and I am glad of it. May the rest of 
your days be all sunshine. And as for my- 
self, I must look forward, 1 suppose, to 
spending my life as an old bachelor. I 
always said it would be so!’ 

He rose and walked to the other side of 
the room, whistling a low strain. He 


_ leaned his elbows on the mantel-shelf, and 


ashe stood with bowed head, a tear in 
which there was naught of unmanliness 
dropped from his eye. 
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THE SONG OF THE WIND. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


From a land of blossoms and blooms I come, from over the emerald sea, 

Where the sun-kissed waves break to snowy pearls, as they dash on the rock-strewn lea; 
Where the nightingale and the bulbul sing in the golden orange bowers, 

And the humming-bird like a diamond swings o’er the crimson-hearted flowers. 


The breath of the blossoms enters my soul, as they sway in the purple air, 
And I kiss their perfumed rose-tinted lips, and play with their fragrant hair. 
I bear their snowy leaves on my breast, and their last sad requiem sigh, 

As I drop them afar on plain and steep, where the dead brown grasses lie. 


1 touch with my wand the silvery leaves of the willows bending low, 

And they murmur a song to the listening brook as the bright waves ebb and flow. 
When the sweet-hearted summer swiftly flies to her home o’er the foam-kissed sea, 
And the silver songs of the birds are hushed in thicket, meadow and lea; 


When cloudlets of scarlet, amber and rose, give place to an angry frown, 

And the emerald sheen of the singing leaves change to crimson, gold and brown, 
Then my song grows martial; in glorious strains I sing of the ice and snow, 

And the crystal bells ring merry chimes wherever my footsteps go. 


' Plymouth, N. H., March, 1874. 


BY BOBSTAY. 


KNockine around the world as I have, 
one stands a poor show for getting an edu- 
cation; and while he may pick up enough 
to carry him through the common duties 
of life, and even feel quite proud of bis at- 
tainments, yet when he comes to write his 
own autobiography, he finds at once how 
lamentably deficient he is, and in many in- 
stances how woefully ignorant. 

Aware of all my defects, I am going to 
try and tell you how I started from a boy 
and worked my way from nothing into a 


position that, to say the least, is one to be 


proud of, if not envied. 

My father died at an early period in my 
life, I being but three years old at the 
time; consequently I remember nothing of 
him. My mother, I presume, was incon- 
solable at the time of the demise of her 
husband, but she forgot her sorrows ina 
brief year, and took another partner in her 
voyage of life; so 1 now had a new father. 
Mother died two years after this, and my 
stepfather, with unseemly haste, took an- 
other wife to his bosom after waiting half 
the time allowed to elapse by my mother 


after her great and my greater loss, before 
her second marriage. 

My stepmother did not take favorably to 
me at all, but Mr. Warner, whom I looked 
on as a father, was very kind, saving me 
from much ill-treatment, and making my 
home seem tolerably pleasant. He was 
henpecked himself, but he managed to en- 
dure the tempers of his irascible spouse 
for five years, when he was accidentally 
killed by a brick wall falling on him ata 
large fire in our town, he at the time acting 
as policeman. 

I thought my cup of bitterness was filled 
when my stepfather’s mangled ‘remains 
were brought home; my grief at the calam- 
ity far exceeding that of the widow, who 
bore up bravely under her bereavement. 

My life had been unpleasant before this, 
but now it became a burden; and when 
Mrs. Warner consoled herself, as she did 
in afew months’ time, the bitter cup be- 
fore me, that was filled before, now over- 
flowed, for the new husband, as soon as he 
was fairly installed in his new possessions, 
got rid of me as an encumbrance, by giving 
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me a ticket on the railroad to New York, a 
couple of dollars, and a kind request for 
me to go there as speedily as possible, and 
never.show my face round his premises 


again. 


I took the ticket, money and advice,and- 


left as requested. A more mournful boy 
never emerged from a railroad depot in the 
world, and never was lad more frightened 
by a crowd. 

What I should do or where I should go, 
I couldn’t tell. Homeless and alone, I was 
but a waif discarded by those who should 
have considered my tender years, and pro- 
vided for me in a different manner; but 

.tivere I was, swamped and lost. 

“What are you doing here?” asked a 
rather seedy-looking man, as I wandered 
about the depot in a disconsolate manner. 

Glad of having some one to listen toa 
recital of my woes, I told my simple story 
in hopes of interesting him in my welfare. 
‘The man heard me patiently, and then 
said: 

“Rough on ye, aint it, little one?” 

I sobbed for my reply. 

“See here, sonny, you’re in a tight fix 
this time, but I know 4 place where they 
does for the likes of you, and if yer’ll stop 
yer cryin’, so’s not to get a crowd round, 
I'll help yer to find the place.” 

Thankfully enough I accepted his offer. 

“Give us yer bundle an’ yer money, so 
no pesky thief will go through your pock- 
ets; give us yer hand, and come along.” 

I obeyed him, with implicit trust in his 
abilities to help me in my difficulties, and 
having made him custodian of all my 
earthly riches, off we started. 

Up one street, ducking between teams at 
crossings, and over to another, my guide 
led me, until at last we came to a large 
stone building that my new-found friend 
called the office of the gentleman he was 
carrying me to. . 

“Now, sonny,” he said, “I expect to 
meet a man here on business that I would 
not miss for the world; so you run up the 
steps, go into the front door, up the stairs, 
and sing out for Mr. Cop. When he comes, 
tell him that Mr. Bummer is at the front 
door and wants to see him, but hasn’t time 
to come 

Glad that my tramp was over, I obeyed 
with alacrity, went inside, up the stairs, as 
directed, and shouted for “‘ Mr. Cop” in 
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a very fair key, wondering which of the 
many doors I saw before me he would 
come out of. 

No attention was paid to me the first or 
second time I shouted, but the third time 
did the business for me; for I saw a man 
in blue coat with brass buttons on it, and a 
heavy shiny-looking cap, with a club in his 
hand, approaching rapidly. 

Thinking Mr. Cop must be an officer in 
the New York militia company, just as 
Captain Trimmage, the tailor in the place 
where I caine from was, I approached him 
boldly. 

* What in thunder you making such a 
row for in here ?”’ he said, sternly, grasping 
me by the collar, and shaking me roughly 
as he spoke. 

He was so cross that he nearly scared 
the life out of me, and I burst out sobbing, 
the tears, in scalding rivulets, running 
down my cheeks, and attesting to the sin- 
cerity of my grief. 

“Country boy, aint you?’ the man 
asked, in somewhat milder tones, as he 
witnessed my fear. 

I nodded in reply, fearing 1 had offend- 
ed him by making too much noise, and 
that he would not help me if I had made 
him mad. 

‘““What is the trouble?” he asked, in 
still softer tones, pitying the distressed 
state of my mind. 

‘Mr. Bummer is out on the doorstep, 
and would like to have you come down, as 
he is afraid he shall miss meeting a gentle- 
man, Mr. Cop,’’ I said, fluently, seeing his 
wrath was tempered down. 

“What!” he said, in astonishment. 

I repeated my statement with more con- 
fidence, telling Mr. Cop, who seemed to 
have recovered his good-nature completely, 
how I had made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Bummer. 

“Poor boy!’ said the man when I fin- 
ished my narrative. “You have been 
cheated out of what little money you had, 
as well as yourspare clothes. You fell into 
the hands of some sneak thief, and he sent 
you up kere togetrid of you. He probably 
run as soon as you entered the doorway. 
This is the City Hall, and Lama policeman 
on duty here. The thieves call us officers 
‘Cops.’ Iam sorry for you, but that can’t 
help you. You are now cast upon your 
own exertions, and you must work fora 
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living, doing the best you can. Run er-. 


rands, black boots, sell papers, do every- 
thing and anything you can; but remem- 
ber, if you steal, your chance for detection 
is sure, and then you are ruined. Now 
make no noise, but run right along, and if 
you see the chap that stole your money and 
clothes, tell the first man dressed like me 
to arrest him fora thief; then go to the 
station house with them, and have the ras- 
cal put through. Now cut away.”’ 

‘Worse off than before, I sought the 
street, finding that Mr. Bummer, my new- 
found friend, had disappeared from view, 
and with him my money and clothes. 

Dispirited and disheartened, I wandered 
sadly along, coming at last to the docks, 
my grief being so bitter as to make me for- 
get my hunger. 

“ Here, boy!’’ shouted a man from a ves- 
sel, at which I stood gazing idly; “just 
lend us a hand here.” 

I sprang with alacrity at his call, finding 
that he wanted me to help him get a trunk 
into the cabin below decks. 

“You are a handy Billy,” he said, ap- 
provingly, when it was placed in a closet- 
like place, with a couple of narrow shelves 
in it, as it then appeared to me, but which 
I found afterwards was a stateroom, the 
shelves being berths to sleep in. 

I made no reply to the cemyipem, but 
felt better immediately. 

** How much you want for that job?” he 
asked, with a searching gaze. 

“Nothing, sir,’’ I replied, feeling that 1 
had done nothing worthy of compensation 
for the slight service rendered. 

“Nothing! that aint like New York 
boys,’”’ he said, in surprise. ‘Where do 
you hail from?’ And again he eyed me 
attentively. 

His question fell useless on my ear, for 
not understanding the question, I gave him 
a look of inquiry. 

“Where do you belong?” he asked, see- 
ing I misunderstood him. 

I told my story again. 

Fell among sharks, have ye? Well, it 
is mighty small potatoes to shanghae a 
serving-mallet like you; and as you are in 
a stew, and seem to bea well-disposed boy, 
if you want a job, I'l] help you.” 

I had nothing to lose this time, so knew 
that this man who was offering to befriend 
me was sincere; and I said I wanted some- 
where to sleep and something to eat, for I 
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now began to feel the cravings of a boy’s 
appetite, and was willing to work all I 
could, if I could only have a.chance to do 
80. 

“You are a midget to take tw sea,” he 
said, musing with himself, ‘* but perhaps I 
can’t do better. I bought this barky to- 
day, and the shipkeeper having gone to 
supper while my trunk came down, I got 
you to give me a lift. Nowif you want to 
go to sea, here is achance, for I will take 
you now, and have you black my boots, 
and chore round, and the likes of that, 
until we are ready to sail, when 1 will ship 
you in some shape or other, if you want to 
be a sailor boy.”’ 

Can any one wonder that a boy, eleven 
years old, deserted by every one, without 
a cent in his pocket, nothing to eat and no- 
where to go, should accept the offer at 
once, as ldid? 

I assented quickly, and was assigned a 
berth in the house on deck, the man fitting 
it with some spare bedclothes, putting it 
into what he called “ apple-pie order,” al- 
though it seemed small and hard in com- 
parison to the old-fashioned four-poster I 
had hitherto been accustomed to. I was 
not in condition to be dainty, however, 
and looked my satisfaction at the new quar- 
ters provided for me. 

The shipkeeper having returned when 
the preparations were completed, my new 
friend told him I was to stay on board, 
and that he must keep an eye on me, and 
see I didn’t cut up any capers. 

Now, youngster,’”’ he said, when this 
was done, “‘let’s make a trip on shore and 
get our chuck.” 

I didn’t know then that he meant for us 
to go to get something to eat, but without 
the faintest conception of whata “chuck” 
was, or how it looked, I followed him obe- 
diently. We went toa restaurant near the 
ship where the vessel lay, and going in, | 
my new friend said to a man leaning in his 
shirtsleeves over the counter, with a clean 
white apron on, “Tom, this lad will get 
his meals here every day until I sail. 
Charge it to me.” 

With a sharp glance at me, that he might 
remember my appearance, the person ad- 
dressed nodded assent. So we entered a 
slip, my leader dropping a curtain before 
us, and directing me to sit down on the lit- 
tle bench that was on one side of the com- 
partment, took a seat for himself on the 
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other, with a straight table painted to imi- 
tate marble between us, and ordered a sup- 
per for us both of the waiter, who poked 
his head behind the curtain as we sat 
down. 

The smell of food made me hungry 
enough, and*I did full justice to the 
viands before me. 

“Can you find the way back?” he in- 
quired, when we finished. 

I wasn’t sure, not having noted the way 
particularly, but said I thought I could. 

“Well, my lad, show you back again, 
but just keep your eye to wind’ard, and 
watch the landmarks, for after this you'll 
have to come alone. Let’s see if you’ve 
got your bearings. You lead, and I'll fol- 
low in your wake, and see if you can navi- 
gate to the vessel. Heave ahead!” 

I managed to understand his peculiar 
phraseology this time, and keeping sharp 
watch of how I went, led him directly to 
the vessel without any mistake in the way. 

“Can you find your way back to-morrow 
morning?” he asked, as we clambered on 
board again. 

I was confident that I could, and so re- 
plied in the affirmative. 


“Very well; you can go for your meals 
alone, then, in future, after the keeper 


comes back from his. Now come into the 
cabin, black my boots for me, brush my 
coat, and then you can turn in whenever 
you like; but in the morning you must 
turn out before I do, shine them up a bit 
before [am up, which will be at six, and 
be ready to hook on to whatever job I set 
you to.” 

“ Yes sir,” I said, and followed him into 
the cabin again. 

While be was arranging his toilet, I went 
to work polishing his boots, something I 

accustomed to, always having done 
that for Mr. Warner, and succeeded in fin- 
ishing them, with justice to the blacking, 
just before they were called for. 

“ Now dust off my coat,’ said my mas- 
ter, having drawn on the boots, and hand- 
ing me a whisk broom as he spoke. 

This being done, he told me to get on 
deck, which I did, seeing him leave the 
vessel and depart from the dock. 

The watchman with whom I was left was 
a good-natured fellow, and kept me, until 
nearly ten o’clock, laughing at his stories 
of how he had to keep a bright lookout 
for thieves, or ‘‘ wharf rats,” as he called 
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them, from stealing even the sails and rig- 
ging from the vessel in the nighttime, and 
the things he had done to circumvent 
them. 

**How do you manage to keep awake in 
the day, if you are up all night?’ I asked, 
at last. 

**There’s another man here then,’’ he 
informed me; “‘and then I turn in. But 
this job wont last long, for I believe the 
skipper will have his officers on board 
shortly, and I’ll be discharged.” 

“What's a skipper?” 

“Skipper! he’s the captain,” he replied, 
astonished at my ignorance. _ 

“What is his name?” I inquired, after 
I had digested this news. 

“Name! Captain West. But who in 
the world are you, and where in the world 
did youcome from? Is the captain any 
relation of yours ?’’ 

1 told my story again, and received his 
sincere commisération at my ill luck, but 
was warmly congratulated at having found 
a protector so easily; “For,” said the 
watchman, “‘ Captain West has got a heart 
like a bullock, and he’!l see you through, if 
you toe the line in duty.” 

I promised with a deep yawn that [ 
would behave myself every way. ‘ 

“ That’s clever, Bob, Now turn in, for 
you are beat out.” 

I was tired, so found my quarters, and 
despite the new surroundings, was soon 
fast asleep, finally dreaming that I was 
falling inte a well, and that my new father 
was pushing me down. 

I felt something, that was sure; so rous- 
ing up, I found it was the watchman, who 
said, briskly, ‘‘ Turn out lively, Bob, for it 
is five o’clock, and at six you must call the © 
captain, who must find his boots in order.” 

It did not seem more than an hour since 
I went to bed, but I got up, washed in a 
tub on deck, went down and did my work, 
brushing the clothes that were thrown 
carelessly on achair; and as the clock struck 
six, I rapped on the captain's door, arous- 
ing him at once. 

Going on deck, I awaited him. Captain — 
West was not long in coming, but he paid 
scarcely any attention to me, beyond giving 
me a faint nod, looked at the sky over-. 
head, spoke a few words to the watchman, — 
and disappeared over the side, saying to a 
man that was approaching him, “ That 
boy on board is all right, and will stay 
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when you get dinner, if I am not there,” 
and walked away. 

The man proved to be the watchman for 
the day, for he came on board, and my ac- 
quaintance of last night left for his home. 

There was nothing for me’ to do but loaf 
about the deck; but as the watchman, like 
the other, was a clever sort of a chap, he 
helped pass the time away by telling me 
what he could about a vessel, while I, eager 
torub off the greenness about me, kept 
him busy all the time answering my 
questions. 

I saw nothing at all of the captain until 
the next morning, and have no sort of idea 
when he came on board; but when I was 
waked up again, 1 found his boots and 
clothes in the same position as on the pre- 
ceding morning, which I dutifully arranged 
and called him, only to see him leave as 
soon as he could. j 

Thus a week passed away, I doing noth- 
ing of any account,.except getting consid- 
erable knowledge about the standing and 
running rigging, and even assisting the 
watchman one day after arainin drying 
the sails, by loosing the royals, and furling 
them again when they were dried suffi- 
ciently. 

The tenth day, when Captain West came 
yg he called me to go up town with 
him. 

My trip was not far, for he took me to an 
outfitting store, purchased a chest, and 
gave me quite a respectable fitout for sea, 
telling the storekeeper to send the chest 
down, and me along with it, ordering me 
to doff my shore togs and don the new duds. 

Behold me, that morning, in splendid 
array, white duck trousers, pump shoes, 
red shirt, a strap around my waist holding 
my trousers in position, while a sou’-wester 
cap was placed on my head with an air that 
would have graced a ward politician. 

Mr. Warden the watchman showed me 
how to tie a square knot in my black neck- 
erchief, and now I was a sailor boy in full 
bloom. 

Ihad a sufficiency of clothes, for Cap- 
tain West was not niggardly at all in my 
outfit, and I suppose that I unlocked my 
chest forty times a day and gazed at my 
new possessions with rapture and pride. 

The next day a new scene was opened 
before me. A couple of men came on 
board about seven in the morning, Captain 
West contrary to his usual custom, awaiting 
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their arrival, and I soon learned that they 
were the first and second mates. 

Large drays loaded with barrels and 
boxes began to arrive, a gang of stevedores 
followed, and soon purchases were roven 
over the hatchways, and the cargo began 
to come on board and be stowed. 

I had hitherto been at liberty to lay idle 
all day if I chose; but it was new times 
now. I was kept busy all the time doing 
something, and it seemed at night as though 
every bone in my body had a separate and 
distinct ache, and that I was sore all over 
with running on errands about the deck, 
fetching a ‘slice’? here, as the first mate 
persistently called a crowbar, and pulling 
arope yonder, blistering my hands every- 
where, getting in every one’s way, and be- 
ing out of the way all the time. The offi- 
cers, however, were pretty good men ou the 
whole, and I liked them firstrate, I thought, 
when I turned in after supper, tired as a 
dog with my day’s work. 

It was ten days before we were all loaded, 
the cargo coming in slatches, now, tons at 
a time, and then a long while before anoth- 
er pile came to replace the previous batch 
that was stowed snugly below as soon as 
possible after it arrived. 

The vessel was full at last, and the hatch- 
es closed and battened down, and I heard 
the mate say we were all ready to haul out 
into the stream. 

The captain took me to an office the next 
day, where I signed my name in scrawling 
letters, with some difficulty, running my 
tongue out an inch further than necessary, 
and feeling a little abashed as the clerk 
took the paper to which I had affixed my 
sign-mauual, and glanced with scorn at the 
style in which I had performed the opera- 
tion, and then informed me: that the cook 
would show me the way back, as soon as he 
had signed the articles, which I was told 
was the shipping roll, and that I was en- 
tered at six dollars a month, and had got 
my advance credited to me. 

I didn’t understand anything that he said, 
his searching eye overpewering me with 
confusion; so I asked where the cook was. 
A man was pointed out, who shambled for- 
ward when he was called, penned his name 
rapidly, and shouting, ‘‘ Come on, sonny?’ 
led me away in utter astonishment. 

It was the man who had robbed me when 
I first entered the city on my voyage of life! 
The advice of the policeman at the City 
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Hall rushed over me, but I was so thunder- 
struck that I could not follow it, although 
-we passed several policemen on our way to 
the vessel. 

The man did not remember me, or did 
not recognize me in my new clothes, for he 
chatted as unconcernedly as though I was 
an acquaintance he had known for years, 
his tongue, in the too well remembered 
tones running as volubly as when in fluent 
language he robbed me of my little all un- 
der the guise of friendship. 


. In bewilderment at his nonchalance I 


followed him down to the vessel, going on 

in a vague way, utterly at loss what 
to do, and undecided whether to accuse 
him directly of the crime.or not. 

As I went on deck, I met the two watch- 
men, who had been discharged from their 
duties that day, and, having becn on board 
to collect together a few traps of theirs, 
were about leaving. I told them my discov- 
ery, and asked their advice. 

_ They commended me on my prudence in 
keeping silence, and told me that if I com- 
plained to the authorities the cook would 
be arrested, and I detained as a witness, 
and that I had better tell Captain West as 
soon as he came on board, and leave it to 
him to settle. 

_t accepted their advice, and having 
shaken hands with them, and received 
hearty wishes for my prosperity, I bade 
them good-by, never to see them again. 

By ten the next morning the whole crew 
ey on board, their chests disposed of in 

Torecastle, the good barque Fowler 
hauled out into the Kast River, and now 
we were off for a voyage to Rio Janeiro, 


_ our pilot leaving us off the coast of New 


Jersey, taking an inward-bound vessel to 
return in. I was seasick a little the first 
day, but soon recovered, never to experi- 
ence the horrible nausea again. 

, My duties were quite light, having to at- 
tend on the captain, cut up tobacco for him 
to smoke, and do anything I was called 
upon to do, which I tried always to accom- 
plish with cheerfulness and alacrity. 

During the passage out | told the captain 
about the cook, saying I had said nothing 
to the men forward about it; so he request- 
ed me to keep entirely quiet, leave the mat- 
ter to him, and he would see that it, was 


made right before the voyage was com- 
,. We were seventy days in our run to Rio, 


and every one was delighted with the ship 
and officers. Captain West was a thorough 
sailor, and a Christian; which statement 
placed him in the category of a gentleman. 
He allowed no bullying or swearing at the 
men, and discouraging gambling among 
them, tried to make the voyage pleasant, as 
long as they behaved themselves, 

The mates, of course, taking their cue 
from their superior, were very moderate in 
their ways, although they had a knack of 
punishing men for infractions of rules in a 
manner I disliked. The usual method was 
to set the men polishing iron cables, keep- 
ing them at work until each link shone like 
glass, never allowing them to leave a stint 
until it was finished. Consequently, we 
had for a few weeks, one chain rusting on 
deck while the other was being polished, 
and the sailors seeing the game, and under- 
standing that they were well-used, soon fell 
into the notion of doing their work well 
and promptly, with as little trouble as 
possible. 

We had an easy time of it on the whole, 
all hands being contented and peaceable, 
and the yoyage began to be placed in the 
sailors’ minds as one always to be remem- 
bered and quoted as a model ship with 
model officers. 

When we arrived in Rio Janeiro, the cap- 
tain gave mea great deal of liberty on 
shore, teHing me to shun the pulperias, and 
see as inuch of the better class of the city 
as I could, 

Accordingly I examined the city with 
much delight. It is a beautifully situated 
place; and being just within the tropics, 
its fine bay equals in beauty the famous 
one of Naples, or the Bosphorus at Constan- 
tinople, both of which far-famed places 1 
saw afterward, Fantastic mountains en- 
close the bay, stretching along the shore in 
irregular and picturesque outlines, the city 
being built on level places between them. 
The streets wind in among the hills, and 
along the slopes rise rows of houses, their 
light walls and red-tiled roofs contrasting 
strikingly with the intervening masses of 
dark green foliage. The dwellings, usually 
of stone or stucco, are of two stories, which 
is rather uncommon in South America. 
The prominent elevations are occupied by 
churches and convents, On one side the 
Morro de Castello overlooks the harbor, 
with its fleet of foreign shipping, while on 
the other stands the convent of San Beato. 
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In front of the city, and facing the broad 
expanse of the bay, with its lovely palm- 
covered islands, was a terrace, three hun- 
dred feet long, paved with beautiful 
marbles, enclosed by low walls, with fine 
fruit trees and flower vases along its margin. 
The streets were filled with priests, monks 
of different orders, venders of sweetmeats, 
beggars and peddlers, the latter going about 
with trays of merchandise, as the ladies 
seldom go out shopping. 

Especially to be noticed were the coffee- 
carriers; wagons were scarcely thought of 
there for trucking coffee; instead, lonz 
lines of half-naked negroes were to be seen 
bearing upon their heads great sacks of the 
fragrant berry, keeping time, in a running 
trot, to the measure of a monotonous 
chant. 

Beautiful suburbs extended along each 
shore, and back into the interior, inter- 
spersed with villas and orange groves. Here 
resided most of the nobility, ministers of 
state, and ambassadors, forming a mixed 
population of Brazilians and foreigners 
from various parts of the world. 

The line of negro coffee-carriers interest- 
ed me greatly; and as the Fowler was to 
take a cargo of that merchandise to Lon- 
don, I watched them for hours bring our 
load down to us, their droning chant hay- 
ing a weird sound, it seemed so mournfui 
iu some of its cadences. 

My sight-seeing in Rio was soon over, for 
our cargo was rattled out, and a new one 
hustled on board in short metre, and we 
soon were afloat on a voyage to London. 

Captain West had taken a deep interest 
in my welfare, and now he began to give me 
what education he was possessed of, which 
was a fair common school knowledge; but 
with it he instilled in my mind a great rev- 
erence for the Bible, having me read aloud 
a chapter or more every day, explaining its 
precepts and teachings as well as he could. 

He was not a bigot in any sense of the 
word, being pure-minded, and practising 
what he professed. The sailors all respected 
his authority, and there was no bullying, or 
overworking done, yet discipline, somehow 
or other, was never better on any ship 
where the men are cursed and beaten all 
the time, the blow before the curse; nor 
was there any difference in the time as to 
when the sun arose. I have seen ships 
where the sun came up at three o’clock in 
the morning, never setting until nine at 


night, and it was on such vessels that the 
master was a cur and his officers bullies. 

About a week after we left Rio, I was 
talking with one of the sailors about 
myself, telling him how I came to go to sea, 
and all about my misadventures in New 
York, not mentioning, however, that the 
cook was the thief, the man, in his sailor- 
like way saying when I had finished, that 
“if he had been round, about that time, 
he would have knocked the feller into the 
middle of next week in quarter less than 
no time,.’’ 

As he finished his passionate declaraticn, 
I glanced round and saw the cook, the very 
one I didn’t want to hear me, had ap- 
proached silently and overheard our whole 
conversation, for he gave me a glare like 
an infuriated puma in the jungle of the 
country we had just left, warning me at 
once of an enemy I had created. 

Sorry that in a moment of unguarded 
loquacity I had betrayed myself to the man 
who had wronged me, I sought the cabin 
at once, and haying a good opportunity I 
told Captain West the dilemma I now found 
myself placed in. ' 

After a little reflection he said, ‘* Now is 
the time to settle this thing; so pass the 
word for the cook to come aft.”’ 

In a few moments the man was below, 
in answer to the call, his countenance wear- 
ing a dogged look of resolution. 

**Cook, have you ever seen Bob before ?”’ 
asked Captain West, mildly. 

The man hung his head down and de- 
clared he had never set eyes on me before 
he met me in the shipping-office. 

“Very well,” returned Captain West; 
‘the boy thinks it was you, but by my re- 
quest he has never said a word as to his be- 
lief in your identity, except to me. “ Now 
if you are sure you are not the man, and 
that he is entirely mistaken, go forward to 
your duty again, and no one shall be in- 
formed against you. If you are innocent, 
your own conscience will sustain you in 
this case, while Bob will be sorry for his er- 
ror; butif you are guilty, you will have the 
matter to reflect on until your dying day, 
and also make an account of it to Him who 
seeth all things, when you render a final 
account in the life tocome. Go forward.”’ 

The man shuflied away, his face wearing 
a peculiar expression, which seemed to, say, 
“Tm lucky to get off so easy in this world, 
and I'll run my chance in another.” 
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That night the cook caught me on the 
to’gallant forecastle, and while one of the 
men held my mouth so I couldn’t cry out, 
he waxed me soundly with a piece of inch 
rope, making me writhe with agony at the 
torture inflicted. 

I was full of wales when I was flung down 
on the deck, the cook saying as he released 
me, “‘ There, you crockery-crate villain! 
Till learn you to run to the cap’en with a 
pack o’ lies; an’ if yer tell any tales about 
this, I’ll sarve ye out the wuss for it.” 

“No need of any tales, I heard ascuffling, 
and have got to the tail-end of this row. 
What is the trouble ?”’ said Captain West, 
suddenly appearing on the scene. 

The cook gave a hitch to his trousers, 
and said, “ I aint goin’ to allow no gallinip- 
per like that to lie about me, so I just gave 
him a bit of my mind with a rope’s end.” 

“I am sorry you took this way of easing 
yourself,” replied the captain. ‘I'll take 
another. Mr. Sampson,’’ he said, turning 
to the second mate, whose watch it hap- 
pened to be, “‘ call all hands.”’ 

Late at night as it was, and beautiful 
weather besides, the whole crew were soon, 
to their great surprise, mustered aft, heard 
my story told them by the captain, who al- 
lowed that I might have been mistaken 


about the cook, warned them that if any 


of them molested that functionary during 
the voyage he would set them to work 
polishing the cable, and also if the cook su 
much as touched me with his finger he 
would find something for him to do, while, 
if I alluded to the affair in any way, he 
would see that I was punished. 

He then took fora text, “‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,’”? and expounded quite a sermon, 


~making the cook as uneasy as an electrical 


eel, while the men, despite the captain’s 
warnings, gave reproachful glances at that 
discomfited man. 

I smarted on the surface some, butas the 
sermon poured into his ears, my persecutor 
looked the picture of shame. He was in- 
‘tensely relieved when the thing was over. 

We all thought that the end had arrived ; 
Dut we had a new feature to learn in the 
character of our captain. He came on deck 
the next morning, asked if the people had 
finished their breakfast, found they had, 
and directed the mate to muster the cook 
aft on the quarter-deck. 

“ Take off your hat,’’ said the captain, as 
the man approached. 


Silently he obeyed, and equally as quiet- 
ly did our superior remove his, and, draw-- 
ing forth a copy of the Holy Writ from his: 
pocket, read in grave tones a chapter that. 
must have sunk into the inmost recesses of 
the man’s heart, and then expounded anoth- 
er sermon on crime, and the moral conse- 
quences thereof, 

He dismissed the cook in half an hour,. 
the crew tittering audibly as he stunk into- 
his galley, for they had all watched the per- 
formance, although the mates, probably by 
direction of the captain, before he came on 
deck, kept them busy about something al? 
the time. 

After supper that night the cook had an- 
other chapter read to him, and another ser- 
mon for his especial benefit, the crew, with 
remarkable wit, holding aloof from the un- 
fortunate man, never mentioning the sub- 
ject, although they knew he was aching to 
relieve his mind to some of them. 

Aman can bear to be accused of anything 
if he thinks there is a chance to escape 
punishment; but for a man to be preached. 
at so methodically as the cook was, without 
a single reference to any charge or sin in 
particular, especially if a crowd is within 
hearing, is altogether too much, and the 
cook only stood firm three days, under this- 
novel treatment. The fourth forenoon he 
went into the cabin, told Captain West he 
was guilty of my charge; said he never did 
such a thing before; that he felt too meam 
to acknowledge it; but he would now, 
asked to be forgiven, and said he would 
make it right in a pecuniary sense when we: 
got in London. 

“If Bobbie forgives you, lam sure God 
will,” said the captain, in impressive tones, 
to the penitent before him. 

I did, I assure you, for I felt as badly as 
the cook did whenever he had to listen to 
a sermon, my sympathy making me forget 
entirely the distress in mind I experienced 
in New York. After receiving much good 
advice, the man was sent forward, and the: 
singular meetings were over. 

Although all the crew tried to find out 
what had occurred, I persistently declined 
to say anything in regard to the matter, 
while the cook went about his daily duties. 
as usual, never once referring to his bumil- 
jation. 

The mental punishment of the cook was 
severe; but while the captain thought hie 
conscience was touched, he was now only 
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eliesimulating in order to take a revenge 
eonceived in a murderer’s heart. 

Day after day the voyage went on, up 
the Southern Atlantic, out of the tropics 
‘into colder climate, and at last it was an- 
nounced we were in the English Channel, 
the Fowler bounding merrily on, having 
had its share of fair breezes, foul weather 
and calms. 

We arrived off Dover just at dusk one 
might, the captain setting a signal fora 
pilot in the afternoon. As night came on, 
cold fog began to spread over the water 
and settle round us, while the vessel rocked 
in uneasy motion under the influence of a 
dead calm. 

I had a bucket of slops to empty from the 
cabin, so going with it to the waist to throw 
fit over, I felt myself grasped suddenly and 
thrown, bucket and all, into the sea, catch- 
ing a view of the face of the cook, with a 
diabolical smile on it, as I went over the 
side to a watery grave. 

LT ecouldn’t swim a stroke, bat I howled 
for aid as I came to the surface, clinging 
to the ship’s bucket with the desperate 
grip of adrowning person. Every one was 
in confusion as I shouted, and I heard the 
omate cry, ‘‘Man overboard!’ as I was 
swept by the current out of sight of the 
weasel. 

As I plunged into the water everything 
had ever said or done flashed across my 
‘rain, although mechanically I shouted for 
‘help, expecting to sink every moment. 

As Eedrifted out of sight of the vessel into 
‘the fog, I found I was not sinking, and 
tried to ascertain the cause. I discovered 
the reason immediately. The bucket that 
I had carried overboard with me had 
spilled its contents into the sea in my de- 
scent, and having inverted as I grasped it 
by the bail, with the air confined in it, 
acted as a perfect life-preserver, and as 
Jong as I kept it upside down I was safe if 
Thad strength to hold on. 

The wind began to increase some as I 
anade this discovery, and I distinctly heard 
the shouts of a boat’s crew that was low- 
ered to save me, but was unable to make 
them hear my cries for succor, and soon 
lost all sound of them, the flashes of the 

gun that was fired from the deck to notify 
those in the boat where the Fowler was, 
growing dimmer every moment, and then 
fading out entirely. I gave myself up as 
lost, repeated a simple prayer, and being 
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nearly exhausted and chilled, was about 
to loose my hold and slip down to an un- 
fathomable grave, when I saw a dark ob- 
ject loom up before me. My courage re- 
vived at once, and I soon made it out to be 
a vessel hove to in the fog. 

Seeing I was drifting down on her, I 
held my peace, and waited to get fully with- 
in hail before I shouted again. Onward 
swept the current, and I soon ascertained 
that I was drifting directly on to her bows, 
so kept silence for a last endeavor in effect- 
ing my escape from death. 

In afew moments I was directly under 
the bowsprit, and as the vessel pitched 
down, grabbed at the bobstay, catching it 
with a firm grip, let go my bucket with the 
other hand, and getting a strong hold, 
swung myself up out of the water, and 
soon was safe on the deck, dropping down 
limp and exhausted before the eyes of the 
astonished watch, who thought I was an 
apparition from the sea. 

When I came to my senses I found I was 
in the cabin of a yaeht that belonged to 
Mr. Glenthal, a rich broker in London. 
Having told my story to the owner, he in- 
formed me that he saw a pilot boat work- 
ing up to the Fowler, and that the pilot 
was now on board; but he thought the 
skipper was scared a little, not knowing 
his position ; but didn’t dream that a man 
was overboard. He then repeated an oft- 
quoted sentence, which, as it was new to 
me, and I misunderstood him, I agreed to 
at once, for I thought he said, “* There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends rough; hew 
them as we will.’ It was only his Eng- 
lish way of speaking, however, and not a 
mistake in punctuation. 

“* Now, my lad,” said the owner of the 
yacht, when he had heard my story, “I 
was only out fora cruise in the channel, 
and as my sailing-master is a thorough 
pilot, I’)l run back to the city, put you in 
your consul’s hands, and let him retarn 
you as soon as your vessel arrives. Will 
that serve you ?”’ 

I could only murmur my thanks for his 
kindness. 

A bunk was furnished me, so I turned 
in, leaving my clothes drying before a 
cheerful stove in the men’s quarters, and 
when I awoke again, found we were sn 
and fast in London. . 

After a hearty breakfast I was sent in 
charge of one of the men to Henrietta 
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Street, Covent Garden, where the repre- 
sentative of our nation has his office, and 
giving the consul a note from Mr. Glenthal, 
who merely stated that I was an American 
seaman that had got overboard, and being 
picked up by his yacht, was consigned to 
his hands, the man left me and returned to 
his vessel. 

“‘ What vessel do you belong to?” asked 
the consul, after reading the note. 

“‘ The Fowler, Captain West, with coffee 
for London, from Rio, sir.’’ 

“Where is the Fowler now 2” 

“She ought to be in to-day, sir. I got 
overboard in the channel, and Mr. Glen- 
thal brought me directly here,’”’ I replied. 

“ Very well, wait around; and if Captain 
West does not arrive before night, I will. 
furnish you with a boarding-house until 
he gets in,” was the consul’s statement, 
waving his hand with dignity for me to 
leave his private office and remain in the 
outer one, where a group of sailors were 


In silence I bowed, and retired as direct- 
ed. The sailors in the outer room imme- 
diately began to quiz me to find out where 
I came from, how I got adrift from a ves- 
sel, and whether I had been in a hospital 
or not. 

I was rather reticent about myself, satis- 
fying their curiosity without telling my 
adventure, and taking a seat and an old 
American newspaper that lay on a table, 
tried to while away the hours reading 
about home. 

I had been engaged for an hour perusing 
the sheet before me, when I saw the form 
of Captain West appear in the room, his 
face showing traces of sorrow. 

Before I could speak he had entered the 
consul’s private office, so I slipped along in 
his wake, following him in. 

“Why, how do you do, Bob?’ said the 
consul to my captain. 

Captain West responded heartily, and 
the two shook hands. 

It appears that the official was an old 
friend of the captain, having been appoint- 
ed to his office after the Fowler left home, 
the consul not knowing where his friend 
was, 

“There was a lad in here this morning 
inquiring for you, but I did not connect 
my friend with the captain he wanted,” 
the consul said, after the salutations were 
given and mutual explanations made. 
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“A boy asking for me?” inquired Cap— 
tain West, in surprise. 

“Yes. He said he got—here, bub,” he 
said, suddenly noticing my presence, 
‘*here’s your captain, now report and wait. 
outside.” 

Captain West turned round, saw me, 
grasped me in his.arms, and to my surprise 
kissed me. 

** How in the world did you contrive to 


get here before me?’ he murmured, as he 


relinquished me. 

I told the story of my attempted murder 
to the astounded listeners. 

“T will have this cook arrested at onee,’’ 
said the indignant consul, as he heard my 
narrative. ‘ 

“*¥ou will oblige me if you will,’ Cap- 
tain West said, briefly. 

The consul immediately sent a clerk to 
Scotland Yard for an officer, who soon ar— 
rived, and on receiving his 
departed at once on his mission. 

**Bob,” said Captain West, after ee 
officer had gone, ‘“‘ you are surprised, no 
doubt, at the emotion I betrayed on seeing 
you, and you will be more surprised whem 
you learn why I am so interested in you. 
and your welfare. Your father and I were 
half-brothers. We both wanted your moth- 
er to marry us, and as she preferred your 
father to me, I cleared out and went to 
sea, never hearing from them again, until 
you, the very image of your father, came 
on my vessel to lend meahand. Hearing 
your tale of sorrow, I immediately decided 
that [ would take you under my charge, as- 
though you were my own son, if you proved 
to be worth it, and I felt as though my 
child were lost when I found you were 
overboard; but now, thank God, you are 
restored to me again, and I tell you our 
position toward each other so you can un- 
derstand why I have shown you more 
leniency than, perhaps, I should have ex- 
tended toward an ordinary cabin-boy.”’ 

I had never known that my father had a. 
half-brother, so I was entirely confounded 
at finding that, afterall, I had some one in 
the world to care for me and extend a. 
helping hand. 

My feelings overpowered me so much. 
that I could not help crying, and even the 
eyes of Captain West were moistened with 
tears, while the consul blew his nose so 
vigorously that it sounded like a clarinet, 
as he heard the story. 
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That night the cook was lodged behind 
bolts and bars, so that he could be found 
when wanted; and he must have been in a 
strange frame of mind when he found his 
villany was discovered, and his punishment 
in this world certain. 

Captain West asked me a great many 
questions about my father and mother 
that night, but Ido not remember of his 
ever alluding to them again. 


The cook was returned to New York in. 


irons in the Fowler with us, but escaped 
punishment from lack of evidence to con- 
viet him, although the judge was very se- 
vere in his remarks as he discharged him. 

I sailed many voyages with Captain 
West in the Fowler to all parts of the world, 
working my way through the various grades 
from cabin-boy to that of his chief mate, 
and I never saw him any different from 
what he was on my first trip to Rio. 

In time I succeeded to the command of 
the vessel, and then, as he always remained 
single, he stayed at home and looked after 
my own family while I was away, for in 
time I married, and had boys of my own, 
who are now almost ready to begin on the 
Fowler to be ready to take her when I leave 
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the sea, and Captain West is deemed to be 
grandfather to all of them. 

He is a hale, hearty old gentleman now, 
and as he is extravagantly fond of my 
youngest boy, I think in the years to come, 
when a long and honorable life is finished, 
he will make him a successor to the prop- 
erty he has accumulated. 

May the day be distant when the Grand 
Master calls for his faithful servant, for he 
is one truly, and one who alway tried to 
better the condition of those who for the 
time have been under his immediate con- 
trol, trying to wean them from the usual 
vices to which mariners are addicted, and 
teach them that there is something beyond 
their usual cry of ‘‘a short life and a merry 
one,” failing in some cases, but succeeding 
with many, who, in after years, blessed the 
day that they fell into his hands, and rose 
above the condition to which degradation 
had frequently plunged them. 

Captain West, although he was not a 
liberally educated man, was the beau ideal. 
of all sailors who knew him, and among 
others who respect him above measure is 
the writer of this humble sketch, Robert 
Ramble. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


BY W. W. HUTCHINSON. 


A blossom from an apple tree 

She broke, and, smiling, said to me— 
A smile that rippled into words 

As wavelets break by breezes stirred: 


“This flower, friend, has seemed to me 
A hint of what our lives may be; 
So bright it blooms, with sun and dew 
Its food and drink the whole day through. 


“ So little, as it hung up there, 
It seemed to think of toil and care, 
One could but feel as if it grew 
To be a blossom all life through. 


** But when, sun-kissed, its leaves unfold, 
The prophecy of life is told. 
Do we not know that from God’s hand © 
There never falls a broken strand ? 


“ That this, which as a blossom grown, 
A hint of life’s bright things has shown, 
Appleton, Wis., 1874. 


Will yet, by withered leaves, declare 
The changes we must also share ? 


** But as the Jong days come and go, 
And ere its leaves beneath the snow 
Are buried, as our hopes may be 
Neath pain and losses—we may see 


‘“* The heart within it strangely stirred, 
And springing forth, as by His word, 
Will be the germ, that power will hold 
To draw from sunlight all its gold ; 


“ From morning’s sky the roseate hue, 
Distil the sweets from evening dew, 
Using them all with nature’s care, 
Till perfect fruit is hanging there. 


** Thus may the loss which frets and grieves 
Prove, as the blossom, naught but leaves; 
And by it may our hearts be shown 
The way the perfect fruit has grown.” 


THE TAVERN IN THE WOODS. 
A STORY OF TERRITORIAL MICHIGAN. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


MICHIGAN, as a territory, and even in its 
younger days as a State, was a resort for 
some of the most noted criminals of the 
age. Separated from Canada by a river 
which could be easily crossed, a vast wil- 
derness affording protection to gangs and 
bands, the towns and villages far apart, 
railroads and telegraph lines hardly dream- 
ed of, the territory for years contained 
more rogues than honest men. A man 
could commit almost any crime and be 
safe frem arrest by crossing into Canada. 
Robberies could be committed in the barns, 
murders on the highway, and the criminals 
had only to seek the swamps and forests to 
escape. The officers of the law were few 
in number, were intimidated and overawed 
by the rascals, and each traveller and set- 
tler understood that he must look to his 


own knife and pistol to protect himself. 

In the year 1832, my uncle Silas Wright, 
living in Chenango County, New York 
State, decided to make a trip to Michigan 
with a view of settling there, he having a 
family, and being a man of considerable 


means. He was a stout hearty man, who 
had made his property by hard work, and 
he was just the man who would defend his 
means with his life, if occasion required. 

He reached Detroit without adventure, 
and after spending a day or two in the city 
to make inquiries, he determined to travel 
into the interior and look up some land. 
He had about a thousand dollars with him, 
mostly in bank notes, and he took a friend’s 
warning and purchased himself a pair of 
double-barrelled pistols and a good knife. 
ie learned from the newspapers and from 
citizens that many lawless characters were 
prowling about the interior of the territory, 
and his preparations were only a matter of 
prudence. I have often heard him tell 
what befell him on his trip, and I now let 
him tell it to the reader: 

“T left Detroit in company with a man 
named David Comstock, from Ohio, who 
was in the territory on the same mission— 
to locate himself a farm. After making 
due inquiries, and learning that some very 


choice government land could be found by 
travelling northeast, we took our departure 
on foot. It was in September. The roads 
were in bad condition, and we believed 
that we could get along better on foot than 
with saddle-horses, especially as we might 
have trouble to find provender for the 
beasts, and as we would now and then 
want to leave the road; which ran north- 
east, and was but little better than a path. 
The trees had been cut down in some 
places to make a highway thirty feet wide, 
and again the path wound among the 
trees so that the passage of a vehicle was 
an impossibility. There was not a bridge 
on the route, and the cabins of the settlers 
were sometimes miles apart. All the goods 
and provisions taken in had to be packed 
on horses or carried on the backs of the 
settlers.” 

(I stop my uncle to say that this road is 
now agreat avenue, paved and planked, 
and runs through two of the finest counties 
in the State.) 

*“ Comstock had about five hundred dol- 
lars with him. The money was all in gold, 
in five and ten-dollar pieces, and he had it 
tied up in a handkerchief and thrust into 
his bosom. He was armed with a single- 
barrel pistol only, not having so much as a 
jackknife besides. So far as I could judge, 
he was not the man for an emergency, 
having but little contidence in his pistol, 
and none at all in himself. He had heard 
of the horse-thieves, counterfeiters and 
desperadoes which we should be likely to 
encounter, and we had hardly lost sight of 
the city when he began to express his fears 
that we were unwise in making the trip. 

“During the forenoon we met several 
hunters and quite a number of settlers, 
most of them on their way into Detroit. 
Every man carried a rifle, most of them a 
pistol and knife, and all were uncouth and 
savage-looking in our eyes. We had started 
out soon after séven o’clock, and despite 
the bad condition of the path for a share of 
the way, had made a distance of thirteen 
miles when we sat down on a log to eat our 
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dinner. We had provided ourselves with 
dried beef, crackers, cheese, and other ar- 
ticles enough to last for two or three days, 
and each one of us had a stout blanket, 
being warned that we might have to depend 
on ourselves for provisions and lodgings. 
““We had passed at least beyond two 
miles of civilization, and just previous to 
breaking our fast had been told by a trav- 
eller that we would not find another cabin 
for five miles. We had seen no land to 
suit us as yet, and were determined not to 
end our trip until we had seen the fine tim- 
bered country which was said to lie await- 
_ ing purchasers and settlers within two 
~ days’ tramp of Detroit. 
‘After satisfying our hunger, and while 
i was gathering up and packing away the 
remains ef the meal, Comstock discovered 
that his money was not securely tied up, 
and he drew out his handkerchief to retie 
the knot. He knew that 1 had money. I 
knew of his gold, and so he did not hesi- 
tate to unfold the handkerchief and exhibit 
the bright yellow pieces, which looked 
truly tempting in the September sunlight. 
“* That’s a fair shake of gold for a man 


to carry around in the woods! I haint 
seen as much for a year!’ 

“We looked up to find a man standing 
within three feet of us—a wicked-looking 
fellow, with long red hair, red beard all 
over his face, and a pair of eyes which 
would not have been out of place in the 


head of a wolf. He stood leaning on a 
heavy rifle, and his appearance petrified us 
fora moment. He must have been watch- 
ing us for some time from behind some of 
the large trees, and had taken advantage 
of the moment whien we bent over the gold 
to step out and come nearer. My hand 
went up to my breast and pulled at the 
butt of one of the pistols, but a devilish 
smile showed itself in the stranger’s eyes. 
He lifted his rifle a little, and remarked: 

***None o’ that, stranger! I kin puta 
bullet into your eye before you git that 
plaything half ready to shoot!’ 

*** Who are you, and what do you want?” 
Linquired, considerably excited, and not 
at all liking the fellow’s words and looks. 

*#z to that,’ he replied, grinning like 
a@ baboon and lowering his rifle again, 
‘it’s none o’ yer business, but Idon’t mind 
telling ye. lar’ called Hank Williams by 
some, an’ others call me what they please. 
I don’t ginerally tell my business to stran- 
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gers, but, in this case, I ar’ free to say that 
I goes where I likes, comes when I wish, 
and stays ez long ez I car’ to!’ 

“He laughed a devilish laugh as he 
ceased speaking—a laugh more like the 
growl of a bulldog than anything else, and 
his eyes roved back to the gold, which 
Comstock, in his amazement, had nearly 
forgotten and quite neglected. My friend 
caught his look, and was not a minute in 
tying up and stowing away his money. 

‘***Land-hunters, 1 s’pose?’ remarked 
the stranger, after a pause which neither of 
us was inclined to break, anxious as we 
were to get rid of the man, and hoping 
that he would take himself away. 

“T replied that we were of that class, and 
proceeeded to make some inquiries of the 
man, realizing that it was more prudent to 
be civil than to exhibit our dislike of his 
presence. I praised the country, remarked 
on the civility of the pioneers whom we 
had-thus far encountered, and offered the 
fellow our provision bag. 

“** Yes, this ar’ a fine country,’ he re- 
marked, never noticing the provisions. 
‘I'd like to tramp with ye for two or three 
days an’ show ye some of the finest land in 
the world, but I’ve got a press of business 
just now, and ye’ll have to excoose me— 
ha! ha! ha? 

“IT could not see anything mirthful in 
his remarks, especially as his face grew 
more wicked as he uttered them, but I 
made no reply, and he walked off, we con- 
tinuing to watch him until he was hidden 
among the trees. 

‘* Comstock was greatly frightened at the 
incident, and was for setting out for De- 
troit immediately, declaring that the man, 
having seen his gold, would follow and. 
murder us at the first opportunity. While 
I believed that the man’s cupidity had 
been excited, and that he might not hesi- 
tate to commit murder for the sake of 
gold, I would not listen to Comstock’s idea 
of going back. I argued that we could 
plunge into the woods, make a long detour, 
and then throw the man off our trail, if he 
intended following us, or we could keep 
the path and take a run for a mile or two, 
getting among the settlers again before 
Williams, as he called himself, could come 
up. 

** Talking in this way, Comstock’s fears 
finally vanished, and we started off and 
ran for a full mile without a halt. Then, 
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walking another mile at a fast pace, we 
concluded that we were safe from pursuit, 
and at the end of the next mile had almost 
forgotten the noonday incident. We were 
getting into a finer country; the road was 
better defined, the settlers’ cabins were 
more frequent, and Comstock felt quite 
jolly, boasting that we could have easily 
finished off the hunter had he attempted a 
murder. 

**My view of the adventure was a more 
serious one. The hunter was a desperado 
and a villain, I was sure, and I had a belief 
that he would attempt in some way to get 
possession of the gold on which he had 
been allowed to feast his eyes. 1 believed 
he would follow us, but did not think he 
would dare attempt a murder by daylight, 
as he would naturally have a fear of being 
detected, and as he could only shoot one of 
us with his single weapon, leaving the 
other to resist or escape, 1 made up my 
mind that his effort would be made after 
dark, at our camping or lodging-place, and 
so imparted none of my fears to my friend. 

“About four o’cloek in the afternoon 
we came upon a prairie about forty acres 


in extent, and paused for a moment to sur- 
vey it. The hieroglyphics on a tree near 
the path showed that the land had already 
been applied for, and we envied the lucky 


man. We were then a mile beyond the 
last cabin, where a woman had informed 
us that we would have the same distance 
te tramp from the prairie before reaching 
another. She had further informed us 
that four miles on would bring us to ‘ The 
Log Tavern,’ which was situated at a spot 
where ‘the west road’ crossed this one. 
As I stood leaning against a tree, looking 
about, I caught sight of something moving 
out from behind a large oak about fifty feet 
away. Looking sharply, I saw a fur cap 
appear, then a mass of red hair, and then 
the face of Williams! He must have seen 
that my face was turned toward him, for 
he drew his head quickly back, and 1 saw 
no more of him, though | continued look- 
ing at the tree until Comstock had moved 
on quite a distance. 

“It was now certain that the man was 
dogging our steps. We had failed to elude 
him by our run, and [I felt, as I started on 
after my friend, that the villain would 
shoot at one or the other as we moved out 
on the prairie. If I turned about and 
walked up to his hiding-place, he would be 
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sure to shoot me; if we kept on, he might » 
pass the opportunity by. ThusI reasoned 
as I followed on after Comstock. If you 
have never experienced the feeling that an 
enemy is behind you, prepared to lodge a 
bullet in your body, having an inclination 
to do so, and you expecting he will do so, 
you cannot imagine howI felt. The chills 
danced up my spine, I felt my hair crawl, 
my knees were weak, and had Comstock 
looked around, he would have seen a pale 
face. I was thirty rods or so from the 
tree behind which I knew the villain to be 
hiding, when the feeling became so oppres- 
sive that I stopped and wheeled about, de- 
termined to see if the man wasin sight. 

*“The movement saved my life. AsI 
wheeled, a bullet cut through the rim of 
my slouch hat, passed close to Comstock, 
and went singing over the prairie. Then 
we heard the report of a rifle, and beth 
caught the smoke from the tree. 

“*My God! who did that?’ exclaimed 
Comstock, his face as white as a sheet. 

‘*T knew that Williams had tried to.mur- 
der one of us, but as he did not make his 
appearance from behind the tree aftera 


. moment’s waiting, I concluded not to tell 


my friend what I had seen. 

“*It was a stray shot from some hunter’s 
rifle,’ I replied, as coolly as I could. ‘We 
had better hurry on.’ 

‘As we turned, about a dozen Indians, 
all on foot, appeared on the further side of 
the prairie, and I knew that we were safe 
from a second shot. By hurrying across 
the prairie, we should have a good start of 
the villain, who would not cross until we 
had entered the timber, and we could then 
quickly make the distance to the nearest 
dwelling. 

““We had passed the Indians witha 
word, and after entering the timber, ran 
almost every step of the way to the cabin- 
It lacked only an hour to sundown when 
we reached it, and we had made up our 
minds to stop there for the night. Great 
was our disappointment, therefore, to find 
the door nailed up and rude letters on it 
announcing, ‘gOne BaCk to ohlO—curse 
suCh A Country! The furniture had all 
been taken out, the place had a lonesome 
look, and at the risk of another shot from 
Williams, I advised that we push on to the 
Log Tavern. Comstock was agreed, and 
just at sunset, without having heard or 
seen our enemy, we arrived at our destina- 
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tion. The name given the hamlet was 
‘Smith’s Corners.’ Beside the tavern, 
which was only a fair-sized loghouse, there 
was a sort of trading-post and the house of 
another settler. The whole clearing was 
not over six acres in extent. We saw corn 
and pumpkins growing in a field, but the 
balance of the clearing was covered with 
brush, stumps and logs. A dozen Indians 
stood around the door of the trading-post, 
others were riding away, and the scene 
was wild and savage enough to have satis- 
fied the cravings of any romancer. 

“There was no one present as we walked 
into the tavern, nearly half of. which was 
partitioned off as a public room. Benches 
were ranged around the walls, a huge fire- 
place occupied one end, and a keg of whis- 
key anda pint cup rested on the end of one 
bench. 

“* Hillo, strangers!’ cried a voice as we 
drew up before the fire, for the night was 

‘Which way did ye come 


‘*T leaped up-as I heard the tones, and 


as I turned and caught sight of a red head, 
a face covered with bristles, and two hyena 


eyes, I looked to see where the man’s rifle 
was, believing him to be Williams. The 
same voice, same hair and bristles—it was 
he or his brother! 

What’s the matter ?—lost yer power o’ 
answering a civil question ?’ continued the 
man; appearing somewhat put out at our 
astonishment—Comstock having the same 
feeling. 

“*)]—JT—thought you were some one— 
some one else!’ | replied, finding my voice 
at last. 

“*Ha!l hal How can I be some one 
else and still be Dan Green?’ laughed the 
man—the same ‘ugh! ugh! which Wil- 
liams had uttered. ‘ But you ar’ from De- 
troit, 1 s’pose, an’ I calkerlate that you 
mean you want to stay all night?’ 

“I replied that we so desired, and he 
went to a door and called to ‘ Jane’ to get 
supper ready fortwo. He then threw an- 
other log on the fire, took a drink of whis- 
key and went out, saying that the woman 
would call us when the meal was prepared. 

“* That's the same man who met us at 
noon? whispered Comstock, his hand 
shaking as he laid iton my arm. - 

“**T thought so at first, but he is not,’ [ 
replied. ‘This man has a scar across his 
forehead, while the other had none.’ 
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“When the man had drunk from the 
cup, he pushed up his cap, and I caught 
sight of the sear. 1 had also observed 
that he was shorter and stouter than Wil- 
liams, and felt satisfied that he had a sep- 
arate identity. However, I had made up 
my mind that the pair were brothers! No 
two men not of the same blood could look 
so near alike, and have voices so singularly 
brutal and unpleasant. I did not dare to 
tell Comstock of this opinion, as I saw 
that he was already badly frightened. 
Anything further I feared would completely 
upset him. 

“T was doing: my best to reassure my 
friend, when the woman called us to sup- 
per. The fare consisted of corn coffee, 
Johnny cake and salt pork, and the appear- 
ance of the room was in keeping with it. 
The woman was tall and stout, her hair 
cut short, her eyes black and ugly, and I 
did not like her looks in the least. She 
watehed us covertly while we ate, and did 
not so much as utter a word. : 

“During the meal I made up my mind 
that we would settle for our supper, and 
leave the house for a night in the woods, 
feeling that we should be as safe with the 
wild beasts as with such evil-looking peo- 
ple. Butas we walked to the door I saw 
that a cold drizzling rain had commenced 
to fall, and the fire felt so comfortable that 
I did not broach my plan to Comstock. 
Perhaps we were too suspicious, and, being 
unused to the ways of the pioneers, had 
wronged the people about us. I was pur- 
suing this train of thought when the land- 
lord came in, replenished the fire,’ and 
chatted so civilly about the country, the 
people, the chances, etc., that I quite for- 
got my former suspicions. 

‘**It came to be nine o’clock almost be- 
fore I knew it. One or two Indians had 
come and gone, the atinosphere had grown 
colder, the fire felt more and more com- 
fortable, and I was ready to doze as the 
landlord went to see about our bed. He 
had just stepped out, when Comstock gave 
acry of alarm, his face blanched: 

** * Look there! Look at that face against 
the window! 

“1 turned quickly about, but could see 
no face—only the panes wet with the rain. 

“** Either the landlord or the man who 
met us in the woods was looking through 
that window! said Comstock, as I turued 
again to the Gre. 
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“T was about to ask for further infor- 
mation, when the landlord came back and 
announced that we could turnin. He also 
told us that it had been arranged for Com- 
stock to sleep down stairs, while I was to 
go up stairs; but my friend at once pro- 
tested so strongly against this that we were 
both allowed to mount the rough ladder to 
the loft over the barroom, where some 
akins and quilts had been spread down. 

““We shall both be murdered before 
morning!’ whispered my friend, as soon as 
the landlord had retired. 

“ He thén informed me further in regard 
to the face at the window, and was so sure 
hhe had seen Williams, that I finally agreed 
with him that there might be danger, and 
told him of the relationship which I be- 
lieved existed between the twomen. We 
were in for it, in any case, and the most 
we could do was to prepare for what might 
happen. We looked to our pistols, saw 
that they were in order, and then agreed 
to take turns in watching, so that the vil- 
jains could not surprise us if they meant 
us harm. Neither of us was to undress, 
but, if not disturbed, we could manage to 
catch a little sleep as we were. Purposely 
or otherwise, the landlord had given us not 
more than an inch of candle, and this 
burned out while we were talking. 

“*The floor was a loose affair, and the 
light from the barroom fire shone up 
through a dozen cracks. The ladder led 
from the kitchen, was placed about twenty 
feet from our bed, and there was no door 
above, nothing whatever to prevent any 
one from making the ascent. 

“As I was to take the first watch, Com- 
stock removed his gold from his bosom, 
laid it on the skins, and then laid down: I 
crawled carefully over the floor until I 
found a crack large enough to allow me to 
have quite a view of the room below, and 
then set myself to watch and listen. The 
jandlord sat for a while before the fire, an 
indian came in, got some whiskey and 
went out, and after another hour the tay- 
ern-keeper covered up the fire and went 
into the other room. Long before this, 
despite his alarm, Comstock had fallen 
soundly asleep. I maintained my place for 
another hour, without hearing the least 
noise, and then crawled over on the bed. 

- Two hours more went by, and then, be- 
lieving that we had been unreasonably 
érightened, and that we should not be dis- 
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turbed, I woke up my friend, told him that 
everything was quiet, and consulted him as 
to whether we should not both go to sleep. 
He concluded to watch for an hour, at 
least, and I got under the blanket and left 
him sitting up, his pistol in his hand. We 
had a few words of conversation, congrat- 
ulating ourselves that we would safely pass 
the night, and then I went to sleep. I did 
not intend to; I meant, in my mind, to 
remain awake, feeling that he was the 
weaker one, but I was tired and worn, and 
could not resist nature. The last I re- 
member was of feeling the man crawling 
toward the head of the ladder, from off the 
bed. 

‘After events showed that I slept about 
an hour, when I was suddenly awakened 
by a heavy thud, a loud scream, and I 
sprang up to see a lantern setting on the 
floor, a man stabbing at Comstock, who 
was lying on his back, and another coming 
toward me with a hatchet in his hand! 

‘*What I did Ido not know. The whole 
thing is like a dream, I heard shots, 
shouts, remember of feeling like a wild 
beast, and when I was over my horrible 
nightmare, there were three dead men in 
the loft, and the trader and half a dozen 
Indians were in the room below shouting 
and yelling. They came up the ladder, 
took my pistols away, helped me down, 
and then I fainted away like a woman, and 
scarcely knew anything until daylight. 

**Then there was a horrible sight for 
me on the barroom floor. Comstock, with 
his head split open and three knife wounds 
in his breast, the landlord, shot twice in 
the head, Williams, his brother, shot 
through the heart—all dead and cold, How 
I killed the men I don’t know. I don’t 
even remember of having my pistols in my 
grasp. We made out that poor Comstock 
had crawled toward the ladder to listen, 
and overcome by his day’s tramp and its 
exciting events, had fallen asleep, to be 
murdered by the plotting rascals as they 
came up. The woman had fled, fearing 
punishment, and the victims were all there. 
Such an officer as a coroner was unknown, 
and so, after the trader had taken a record 
of my statement, three graves were dug in 
the forest and the bodies covered up with- 
out ceremeny. The gold, and the other 
personal property of Comstock, were 
handed over to me to forward to his wife, 
and at dusk I was in Detroit, satisfied to go 
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back home and stay there. A month after 
my return to Chenango County, I received 
two hundred dollars in gold, that being the 
reward whick the territorial officers had 
offered for the apprehension of Williams, 
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whose real name was McCarthy, a notori- 
ous desperado who had been driven out of 
Pennsylvania. The officers were better 
satisfied with his death than they would 
have been with his arrest.” 


JACK SMALLEY. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Sweet Jennie Brobdinagerous! Whata 
stunning creature she was and is! HowI 
loved her and how Jack loved her (Jack 
Smalley, I mean), but there was no chance 
for Jack, and I told him so. Yes, I told 
him so, because you see I liked Jack, and I 
didn’t want him to break his heart fora 
woman whom I knew could never recipro- 
cate his love. 

* Jack,” said I, “‘you’re too small alto- 
gether. I’d banish her image from my 
heart at once, if I were in your place, if 
only for the looks of the thing.” 

“ That’s just what l’ve been thinking of 
doing,” sighed Jack. ‘As you say, I’m 
too small, or Miss Brobdinagerous is too 
large, and we’re a horrid-looking couple.’’ 

“Egad! you are that. I remember it 
particularly the other evening when you 
took her to the theatre. Why, Jack, the 
top of your hat only came up to her 
shoulder.”’ 

“IT know it,” cried Jack. “And she no- 
ticed ittoo. ‘ Howsmall you are,’ said she. 
*And what a whopper you are,’ said I. 
She didn’t like that. I never did see a 
woman that liked to be called a whopper.” 

**No, of course not. It isn’t elegant.” 

** And I don’t like to be called small.” 

‘Then you must pay your addresses to a 
little woman.”’ 

* And leave the whoppers to you, Jerri- 
smyth ?” 

“Yes, the Junos, rather, Miss Brobdi- 
nagerous in particular. You know she loves 
me ?”” 

“T never doubted it ?” 

“« And you perceive that there can’t be the 
slightest chance for you in that quarter?” 

“Of course not. That noble form of 
yours would carry the day with any wo- 
man,” cried Jack. 

“I believe you, my boy,” said I; and be- 
tween you and me, my lovely reader, I had 
reason to, for it’s a well-known fact among 
my friends, that there isn’t an unmarried 


woman between Bangor and New York, 
that would not willingly part with her teeth 
and toe nails for just one smile of love from 
my lambent eyes. 

I don’t want to boast, and I don’t want 
you to think that I’m egotistical, but upon 
my honor, madam, I believe I’m the hand- 
somest piece of animated clay in New Eng- 
land, Such a form (I’m six feet four, from 
tip to tip) and such a face, it is really a 
pleasure to look at. All the ladies say so, 
and consequently all the gentlemen hate 
me—all save Jack Smalley, he’s very fond 
of me because I’m so modest and unas- 
suming. x 

Jack and I have been friends for the last 
five years. We are travelling agents for 
the firm of Midget & Fudge, and when we 
are at home we stop at the same house and 
occupy the same room, and at length we 
fell in love with the same woman, the stun- 
ning Miss Jennie Brobdinagerous, our land- 
lady’s only daughter. 

We were not often at home at the same 
time, and so eachin the absence of the 
other was attentive to Miss Brobdinagerous. 
But I knew that that magnificent creature 
loved me and me alone, though she tolerat- 
ed Jack’s attentions in my absence. 

Miss Brobdinagerous was a blonde, white 
as a lily was she, with the exception of a 
pair of rather pale roses in her cheeks, and 
a mouth like a square yard of red flannel. 
Her eyes were of the deepest blue, with 
lashes of the darkest hue (she colored 
them), and about the length of an ordinary 
whiplash. Miss Brobdinagerous measured 
just six feet in her silk stockings, and 
weighed one hundred and seventy pounds 
when her appetite was good. It is need- 
less to reiterate the remark that I loved 
her. 

Jack Smalley, as I have before remarked, 
was a very small man, and he looked very 
insignificant beside the magnificent Miss 
Brobdinagerous. He was a pretty little 
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fellow, though—a “sweet pretty” little 
man, with a face as fair and smooth as a 
girl’s, and if he had been a girl, I'm sure I 
should have fallen in love with him. As 
it was, l only felt asort of brotherly interest 
in him, and for his own sake warned him 
not to lavish his young affections upon the 
stately Miss Brobdinagerous. 

The conversation between Jack and my- 
self, which you have already read, took 
place about a fortnight ago. That after- 
noon Jack left town. I remained behind 
for another day, and in the evening, cast 
my heart at the feet of the lovely Jennie. 

We were in the private parlor of Mamma 
Brobdinagerous and alone. It’s a small 
rvom, Jennie was seated on a sofain one 
«corner, with her gigantic but beautifully 
moulded great toe nestling in the opposite 
corner of the apartment, while I was dou- 
bled up in the middle of the room, on both 
my knees, pouring forth my love. 

** And you love me better than any other 
woman in the world,” said Jennie, turning 
her deep blue eyes upon my intellectual 
countenance. 

* “Yes, darling.” 

* And will you always love me as bad as 
that ?” 

“ Till death,” said I. 

A shiver ran through her frame. Owing 
to the length of the aforesaid frame, it took 
the shiver some time to run through, but 
at last wiggled in her beautifully moulded 
toe and passed off. 

“Come to my arms,”’ cried she. 

I went. 

We embraced. 

How the small bones cracked. 

“You are so beautiful,” said she, press- 
ing a kiss upon my ruby lips, “ that a wo- 
man can’t help loving you.” 

“I know it, my darling,” I sighed. 

** And that’s what’s the matter. I can’t 
trust you. O Hiram! I want you all to my- 
self. I don’t want any other woman to 
Jove you; but they will, Hiram, they will,”’ 
cried she, bursting into tears, and hugging 
me till my bones cracked again. 

“But if I don’t love them why need you 
care?’ Tasked, as soon as I could recover 
breath enough to speak. ‘ 

* But you will, Hiram, you are so suscep- 
tible.”” 

“Tf Ido may I be shot,” cried I. -“ I'll 
never look at another woman again so long 


_ a8 my name is Hiram Jerrismyth, if you'll 


only'say that you will be mine.” 


She smiled sweetly through her tears. 

‘Hiram, I am going totry you. Youare 
going away to-morrow, to be gone about a 
fortnight. I shall trust you entirely. If 
when you return you can say that you 
have thought of no woman but me, I will 
promise to be thine.” 

“Why, dearest, I have thought of no wo- 
man but thee for the last two years,” I 
cried. 

_‘* And yet it was only last evening-that I 
found you kissing the pretty widow Ball 
behind the dining-room door.” 

This was alas! too true; but then, it was 
all the widow’s fault. She couldn’t help 
it, poorthing. I pitied her, but I could not 
blame her. 

“ Have you forgotten the widow >” asked 
Jennie. 

** Yes; in my happiness I have forgotten 
the existence of every woman save my be- 
loved. As your accepted lover, basking in 
the light of your superior beauty, these 
merely pretty faces will pass by me unheed- 
ed. Your image, darling, is photographed 
upon my heart, and it is always before my 
mental vision. Then howcan I stoop to 
admire anything less magnificently beau- 
tiful ?”’ 

“T will let you answer your own ques- 
tion when next we meet. Take this ring 
and wear it in remembrance of me,” said 
she, drawing a hoop of gold from her taper 
finger and slipping it upon mine. 

In return I gave her a betrothal ring that 
I had purchased that morning. 

One more sweet kiss, one more bone- 
cracking embrace, and then we parted. 

I travelled for Midget & Fudge for the 
next tendays. Three nights ago I took the 
express train at Springfield for Boston and 
my Jennie. The train leaves the first men- 
tioned city at about ten minutes past eight 
o’clock in the evening. The cars were 
quite full, but I succeeded in getting a 
whole seat to myself. The last bell rang, 
and just then a young lady entered the cars. 
There was just room for one wore in the 
car, and that was in the vacant seat beside 
me. She saw it and came forward. 

“Ts this place engaged ?” 

What asweet voice! and what eyes! and 
what lovely lips! and then she had the 
most stunning chignon you ever. saw. 
Either that, or her eyes, or her voice, or all 
of them together :ae)ted me at once, and I 
couldn't resist. I not only, made room for 
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her beside me, but I wrapped my shawl 
around her to keep out the cold—around 
her feet, remember, those fairy-like feet; 
and I caught just a glimpse of a pair of the 
—by the way, I think I wont mention her 
ankles. 

Her style of beauty was altogether differ- 
ent from Jennie’s, She was a brunette, 
with the blackest and most roguish eyes, 
and short dark hair,that clustered in minute 
curls all over herhead. And she knew she 
‘was pretty, as what pretty woman does not ? 
and she didn’t rest content until she felt 
pretty sure that I had made the same dis- 
covery also, and then she had such a way 
of playing her glances upon me that before 
we reached Palmer the marrow in my bones 
‘was reduced to aliquid form, and I had 
forgotten all about Miss Brobdinagerous, 
and—and alas! must Iconfess it? her head 
was resting on my breast, and the end of 
my mustache was tickling her lovely nose. 

It was all over with me then. There’s 
no use in struggling against fate, and I told 
ber so, 

**What shall I call you, sweet one?’ I 
asked. 

“Fanny Brytize.”’ 

** And you are going to Boston ?”’ 

Yes.’’ 

“Then I shall see you again?” 

“Yes.” 

The cars passed under a bridge just then, 
and I kissed her. She boxed my ears, but 
didn’t seem greatly offended, and when we 
reached Worcester she was fast asleep with 
her head resting upon my shoulder. 

Notwithstanding my blissful feelings, I 
fell asleep soon after myself, and never 
awoke until the cars reached Boston. Bat 
when I opened my eyes Fanny Brytize was 
gone. 1 was wide awake in a moment, and 
seizing my shaw! and carpet-bag I rushed 
ut of the cars in search of her, but alas! 
she was not to be found, 

It was nearly midnight then, and so, in- 
stead of going to my boarding-place, I 
crossed the street to the United States 
Hotel, booked my name, was shown to my 
room, where in a short time, in spite of the 
remembrance of Fanny’s glances, I fell 
asleep and dreamed that I was a Mormon 
and had just married Jennie and Fanny, 
and while one was kissing me upon one 
cheek the other dittoed on the opposite side. 
. Upon opening my eyes next morning, 
. what was my horror to discover that my 
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ring, the one Jennie had given me, was 
gone. I had never experienced such a 
shock to my nervous system before. It was 
too horrible to think of. 1 could come tc 
but one conclusion, which was that a female 
pickpocket of rare beauty had pillowed her 
wicked head upon my bosom for full two 
hours the previous evening, and had robbed 
me of my ring and— I sprang out of bed 
and seized my clothes. More mysterious 
still, my pocketbook was safe. Why had 
she not taken that? O, why had she not 
taken that instead of my ring? 

It is my private opinion that I was upon 
the verge of insanity for the next few min- 
utes, but by a violent effort I calmed myself, 
and went down to breakfast. Hurrying to 
the house of Mrs. Brobdinagerous, I found 
Jennie in the private parlor alone. 

“O Hil’—“ O Jennie!’ 

We fell into each other’s arms. The 
small bones cracked (my ribs are sore yet), 
and then letting me go she looked up into 
my eyes. 

** Have you been true, Hiram?” 

I thought of George Hatchet and his little 
Washington and I couldn’t tell a lie—I 
could not speak. I blushed painfully, and 
her eyes fell upon my bare fingers. 

“My ring! My ring!’ 

“«J—I—I’ve lost it,’’ I stammered. 

The door opened and my acquaintance 
of the previous evening stood before us. 

“Here is your ring,” said Miss Fanny 
Brytize. 

I wanted to faint, but my time had not 
yet come. 

“Do you know this woman ?”’ I gasped. 

“Why, yes, Hiram, don’t you?’ (She 
threw off her glossy black wig.) ‘‘ It is our 
mutual friend Jack Smalley, in female 
attire.’’ 

“Good heavens! and I was kissing the 
rascal all last evening!’ I yelled. 

said Miss Brobdinagerous, but 
please don’t do so any more, as I’m going 
to marry him to-morrow and I want my 
husband all to myself.” 

I fainted then. When I returned to con- 
sciousness, Jack was leaning over me. 

know I’m small,” said he, 

“Yes, but you’re. mighty. Good-by, my 
boy. Ishould like to attend your wedding, 
but the sight would be too much forme. I 
can never behold her another’s,”’ 

‘They, are. married ere this, and I am 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE words which have struck him to the 
ground are these: 


My DEAR 
has decided ine 
which has given me 
it is very painful to 
to it before you, but Ks 
You have taken a great 
called Tommy. Brown, and 
discover who is his father 
to let him know of the boy’s 
will you say if I tell you 
he is your own child. Do not 
condemned you without proof 
‘my possession, your photograph 
your hair so that I cannot be 
taken. I love the dear child as 
he is my own, and it would break 
to part with him so you may 
it costs‘ me to make this known 
since he belongs to you I feel - 
right to him. In the old days I 

And here the letter, which is but a frag- 
ment of one of the many epistles which 
Irene commenced to Lord Muiraven, and 
then, in her uncertainty, tore up “ms, 
comes to an abrupt conclusion. 

It lies upon the desk before him, but he 
has not the courage to lift his eyes and look 
at it again, nor is there need, for every 
word is lithographed upon his brain in char- 
acters that nothing in this life will have the 
power to efface. 

Colonel Mordaunt has received his death- 
blow. 

And so the wretched man lies where 
he has fallen, across his study table, and, 
regardless of the sweet sights and sounds 
with which the summer evening has envi- 
roned him, suffers himself to be led forth 
by that-relentiless guide, Suspicion, into the 
dark mysterious Past, and loses Hope at 
every footstep of the way. 

It is true then—he has been fighting the 
good fight of faith in her innocence and 
purity in vain. Quekett is right, and he is 
wrong. His wife and Lord Muiraven have 
not only met before, but there is a secret 
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understanding between them relative to 
her adopted child. And why has’ not he 
also been admitted to her confidence ? 

He tries to remember all the incidents 
that took place at the time of Myra Cray’s 
death and the boy’s admission to Fen Court ; 
and he cannot satisfy his own mind that 
Irene ‘did not intentionally deceive him. 
How astonished was every one who knew 
her at the unusual interest she took in that 
child’s welfare—how distressed she was at 
the idea of not being allowed to succor him | 
—how she has clung to and indulged and 
petted him ever since he has been in her 
possession! What other poor children has 


‘Irene been thus partial to? What anxiety 


does she now evince at the fate of many 
other little ones left in the same prediéa- . 
ment? She knew the boy belonged to Lord 
Muiraven all the while; and yet she de- 
clared at the time of the Glottonbury ball 
that she had never met him! 

God! is it possible that this creature, 
whom he has almost worshipped for her _ 
saintlike purity and truth, can be a mass of 
deceit—a whited sepulchre—fair to the_ 


view without, but inside nothing but rotten- 
ness and dead men’s bones? - 


He writhes upon his seat as the idea oe- 
curs to him. And yet upon its impulse his 
thoughts go hurrying madly back into the 
Past, tripping each other up upon the way; 
but collecting, as they go, a mass of evi- 
dence that appals him. What!—what in 
Heaven’s name was it that her mother said 
so long ago in Brussels, about Irene having 
had a disappointment which compelled her 


bring her abroad—about some scoundre} 


who deceived her, and had broken down 


‘her health ? 


What scoundrel? What disappointment ? 
How much or how littl do women mean 
when they use such ambiguous terms as 
those? And then Irene herself—did she 
not confirm her mother’s statement, and 
refuse altogether to marry him until— Ah! 
what was the reason that made her change 


-her mind so suddenly at the last? Is this 
-another devil sprung up to torture him? 


Yet she seemed happy enough after he 
brought her home, until the child came 
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here. Was the child always here? Was 
itin Priestley when Irene came, or did it 
follow her? Poor Colonel Mordaunt’s head 
is becoming so confused that he can think 
of nothing collectedly; but all the events 
of his married life are being shaken up to- 
gether like the pieces of colored glass in a 
kaleidoscope, and working inextricable con- 
fusion in his seething brain. 

But he is sure of one thing. His wife 
told him Lord Muiraven was a stranger to 
her, and yet she writes him private letters 
concerning this child of his and Myra 
Cray’s. But did the boy belong to Myra 
Cray? Quekett has discovered the truth 
in one iustance; may she not have done so 
in the other? He raises his head slowly 
and sorrowfully, and drawing along breath, 
reads through the fragmentary witness to 
Irene’s deception once again. 

Heavens! how the faint color deserts his 
cheek, and his eyes rivet themselves upon 
the last line but four, where the words, 
**he is my own,” stand out with fata) per- 
spicuity and want of meaning, except to his 
distempered vision. He has read the letter 
over several times already, but his sight 
and understanding were blurred the while 
with an undefined dread of what it might 
reveal to him; and he was unable to do 
more than read it. But now it. seems as 
though the scales had al) at once fallen 
from his eyes, and he sees men, not “as 
trees walking,” butin their own naked and 
misshapen humanity. He sees, or thinks 
he sees it, and rises tottering from his chair 
with twenty years added to his life, to hide 
with trembling hands the fatal witness to 
his wife’s degradation in the deepest drawer 
of his private escriteire. He feels assured 
that he is not mistaken. He believes now 


as completely in her guflt as he once did in - 


her innocence; but for the sake of the love, 
however feigned, she has shown him, and 
the duty she has faithfully performed, no 
eye, beside his own, shall henceforward 
rest upon these proofs of her indiscretion. 
The shock once over, memories of Irene’s 
goodness, and patience, and affection for 
himself come crowding in upon ‘his mind, 
until, between grief and gratitude, it is re- 


duced to a state of the most maudlin pathos. © 


“Poor child! poor unbappy, misguided 
child,”’ he thinks at one moment, “ without ' 
a friend to guide her actions, and her own 
mother ber accomplice in déceit. What’ 
else could one expect from her than that 
23 
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she should eagerly embrace the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself for escape from 
the dangers with which error had surround- 
ed her? But to deceive me, who would 
have laid down my life to redeem her; te 
accept the most valuable gift that my heart 
was capuile of offering—the pent-up affec- 
tion of a lifetime, only to squander and cast 
iton one side! And yet—God bless her— 
she never did so. She has been tender and 
considerate in ali her dealings with me, an@ 
would have warded off this terrible discov- 
ery, even at the expense of incurring my 
displeasure. Why else shoukd she have 
shown such remarkable distaste to the idea” 
of that man being located here ? 
“ Yet,” bis evil genius whispers to him, 
‘* ber objections may have been prom} ted 
only by the instinct which dictates self- 
preservation. This letter proves howeosily’ 
it comes to her to address him in term- of - 
familiarity. And the child too! i 
“ Good God! if I think of it any longer I’ 
shall go mad. Whatcan Ido? What ean 
Isay? Shall I go straight to her with thie’ 
letter in my band, and accuse her-of 
crime—too horrible to think of in connee- 
tion with my wife—and see her look of ‘ter- 
ror and dismay—to be followed, perhaps, 
by a bold denial—more sin, more guilt upon 
ber poor young bead—or by avowal und 
separation; and fer the rest of my days— ' 
solitude and hers—disgrace, with bis off- | 
spring on her bosom? 0! no! 
happinese of my life is ended—but the deed 
is done. No accusation, no reproach cati — 
mend it—it must remain as it ig now—for-~ 
ever; and I—Heaven pity my ‘weakness 
but I cannot live witbout her. O Irene! 
Irene?’ in a rush of unconquerabie tender- 
ness, my darling, my treasure; would to 
God that ‘the joy of possessing you had 
killed me before I had tearnt that you never © 
were mine! But youare mine—you shall be 
mine—no one shal! take you from me! I— 
I—” and here Philip Mordaunt’s reflections 
culminate in a burst of bitter tears that 
shake his manhood to the core, and a reso- | 
Junon that, however much he may suffer, 
Irene’s shameful secret ‘shall be locked 
within the recesses of his own breast. 
ie will prevent’ her ever meeting Lord 
Muiraven again. He may in time effect a~ 
severance between herand the child, but 
she shall never hear from his lips that he 
has arrived at a knowledge of the trath she — 
has sinned so deeply to conceal from him. 
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This is the most impolitic resolution 
which Colonel Mordaunt could register. It 
isjatways impolitic for friends who have a 
grudge against each other to presérve' si- 
lence on the subject, instead of frankly 
Stating their grievance and affording an op- 
pertanity for redress ; and impolivy between 
husband and wife, is little short of madness. 
Did Oolonel Mordaunt at this juncture go 
to Irene and overwhelm her with the re- 
proaches whieh he naturally feels, he would 
receive in answer a full and free confession 
which would set his mind at rest forever. 
Tut be bas not sufficient faith in her to do 
s@. He has too humble an opinion of him- 
self and his powers of attraction, and is too 
ready to believe bis incapacity to win a wo- 
man’s love, to think it possible that he 
could ever hold his own against such a man 
as Muiraven, or even be able to claim sym- 
pathy, in his disappointment. So, in his 
pride and misery, he resolves that he will 
suffer in silence; and the unnatural con- 
staaint which be is thus forced to put upon 
himself eats like a canker into his loving, 
honest soul, aud kills it. 

The.change is not all at once apparent ; 
but frem.the hour Colonel Mordaunt leaves 
hig study on that fatal evening, he is anoth- 
er man from what he has been. Irene, in- 
- deed, is much astonished, when on inquir- 

ing later, why her husband does not join 
her in the drawing-room, she hears that, 
without a word of warning, he has retired 
to rest; still more so, when, on seeking his 
bedside to know if he is ill, or if she can do 
anything for him, she receives no sort of 
explanation of his unusual conduct, and 
the very shortest answers to her expressions 
of surprise and sympathy. But after the 
firet brief feeling of vexation, she does not 
think more about it; for Philip's temper 
has not always been equable of late, aud 
_ Logne is beginning to take into considera- 
tion) the fact that her husband is much old- 
en than herself, and cannot be expected to 
be always ready to enter into the spirit of 
her younger moods and fancies; so, with a 
tittle sigh, she goes down stairs again, and, 
tw the absorbing interest of planning and 
cutting out Master Tommy’s first suit of 
kgiekerbockers, bas soon forgotten all 
sbvoutit. In afew weeks, however, the al- 
teration in ber husband’s demeanor is. pal- 


that Irene at first ascribes it entirely to 


want of health. She cannot imagine she 
has done anything to offend him; anu so en- 
treats him pathetically to see adoctor. But 
he is roughly obstinate whenever the sub- 
ject is mentioned, and curtly informs his 
wife that she knows nothing at all about it, 
and bids her hold her tongue. Still, he has 
no appetite and strangely variable spirits. 

Irene sees his health is failing, and some- 
times, from his unaccountable manner to- 
wards herself, she almost fears his brain 
must be affected. She becomes thoroughly 
alarmed, and longs for the presence of 
Oliver Ralston at Fen Court, that she may 
have an opportunity of confiding her suspi- 
cions to him, and asking his advice. But 
Oliver is working valiantly at his profes- 
sion, as assistant to a surgeon in a country 
village miles away from Lwvicestershire ; 
and, thanks to his own poverty and Mrs. 
Quekett’s continued influence over his 
unele, there is little chance of his visiting 
the Court again for some time to come, So 
Irene is reduced to confide in Isabella; but 
though Miss Mordaunt sees the change, she 
dares not acknowledge it. 

* Odeat, Mrs. Mordaunt, is. it really so? 
Well, perhaps—but yet I should hardly like 
to say—and is it wise to notice it?—the 
toothache isa distressing complaint, you 


know—no! lI never heard that Philip had 


the toothache ;. but still I think it so much 
better to leave these things to mend them- 
selves.’ 

So the spring and summer daysdrag them- 
selyes away, and Irene finds herself further 
and further from her husband’s confidence 
and affeetion, and growing almost accus- 


tomed.te its being so. His love for her at ~ 


thris-time is shown by strange fits and starts. 
Semetimes he hardly opens his lips for days 
together, either at meals or when they are 
alone; at others he will lavish on her pas- 
sionate caresses that burn at the moment, 
but. seem to leave no warmth behind them. 
But.one thing she sees always, However 
little her husband cared for her adopted 
child in the olden days, he never notices 


him now, except it be to order him out of 


the way in the same tone of voice that he 
would use to adog. For this reason Irene 
attributes his altered mood in a great meas- 
ure to the effect of jealousy (which she bas 
heard some men exhibit to the verge ef in- 
sanity), and, with her usual tact, keeps Tom- 
my ae much out of his sight as possible. 
She institutes a day nursery somewhere at 
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visible falling-off in outward appearance, 
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the top of the house,and a playground where 
the boy can neither be seen nor heard; and 
lets him take his meals and walks with 
Phebe, and visits him almost by stealth, 
and as if she were committing some evil by 
the act. Itisa sacrifice on her part, but, 
although she faithfully adheres to it, it 
makes no difference in the distance kept 
up between her husband’s heart and hers. 

She follows Colonel Mordaunt’s form 
about the rooms with wistful anxious eyes, 
that implore him to break down the barriers 
between them, and be once more what he 
used to be; but the appeal is made in vain. 
Her health, too, then commences to give 
way, and she grows pale, and thin, and mis- 
erable-looking. At last she feels that she 
can bear the solitudé and the suspense no 
longer. June, July and August have passed 
away in weary expectation of relief. Muir- 
aveh isin India, Oliver at Seamouth. She 
looks around her, and can find no friend to 
whom she can tell her distress. 

One night she has gone to bed in more 
than usually bad spirits, and lain awake 
thinking of the sad change that has come 
over her married life, and crying quietly as 


she speculates upon the cause. She hears. 


Isabella stealing up stairs, as though at 
every step she were asking pardon of the 
ground for presuming to tread upon it; and 
Mrs. Quekett (of'whom the poor child can 
searcely think without a shudder, so truly 
does she in some occult manner connect her 
present unhappiness with the housekeeper’s 
malignant influence) clumping ponderous- 
ly, as if the world itself were honored by 
her patronage; and the maids seeking the 
upper stories, and joking about the men- 
servants as they go; and then all is silent 
and profoundly still, and the stable clock 
strikes the hour of midnight, and yet her 
husband does not join her. lrene knows 
where he is; she can picture him to herself 
—sitting al alone in his study, poring over 
his aecounts, and stopping every other mip- 
ute to pass his hand wearily across his brow 
and heave a deep sigh that seems to tear his 
very heartstrings. Why isitso? Why has 
she let allthis goon so long? Why should 
she let it last one moment longer? If she 
bas done wrong, she will ask his forgive- 
ness; if he has heard tales against her, she 
willexplain them allaway. Nothing stands 
between them except her pride, and she 
will sacrifice it for his sake-for the sake 
of her deur old husband, who has: always 


been so kind to ler until this miserable 
mysterious cloud rose up between them. 
Irene is a creature of impulse, ani no soon- 
er has her good angel thus spéke# to’ her 
than she is out of bed, and has thrown a 


wrapper round her figure and slipped her. 


naked feet into a pair of shoes. She wil) 
not even stay to light a candle, for somie- 
thing tells her that, if she deliberates, the 


‘time for explanation will have passed away 


—perhaps forever; but quickly leaves her 
bedroom, and gropes her way down the 
staircase to the door of her husband’s room. 
A faint streak of light is visible through the 
keyhole, butall within is silent as the grave; 
and as Irene grasps the handle she can hear 
nothing but the beating of her own heart. 

Colonel Mordaunt is sitting, as she imag- 
ined, in his study-chair, not occupied with 
his aecounts, but leaning back, with his eyes 
closed, and his hands folded before him list- 
lessly, inanimately, miserable. He used to 
be an unusually hale and young-looking 
man of his age. Irene thought, upon their 
first introduction, that he was the finest 
specimen of an old gentleman she had ever 
seen; but all thatis past now. Life and 
energy seem as completely to have departed 
from the shrunken figure and nerveless 
hand as the appearance of youth has from 
the wrinkled face. Itis about the middle 
of September, and thé next day is the open- 
ing of the cub-hunting season—an anniver- 
sary which has been generally kept with 
many honors at Fen Court. Colonel Mor- 
daunt, who before his marriage held no in- 
terest in life beyond the. pleasures of the 
field, and who has reaped laurels far and: 
wide in his capacity as mastet of the Glot- 
tonbury foxhounds, has been in the habit 
of throwing open his house to the public, 
both gentle and simple, on the oceurrence of 
the first meet of the season ; and, although 
his late lack of energy is a general theme of 
conversation among the sportsmen of tlie 
county, the hospitable custom will not be 
broken through on this oecasion. 

. Preparations on a large scale for the fes- 
tivity have been arranged and carried out, 
without the slightest reference to Irene, be- 
tween himself and Mrs. Quekett; and to- 
morrow morning every room on the lower 
tluor of the Court will be laid with break+ 
fust for the benefit of the numerous gentie- 
men and their tenant-farmers who will con- 
gregate on Colone] Mordaunt’s lawn to cele- 
brate the renewal of their amusement. 
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At other times how excited and interest- 
ed has been the master of the foxhounds 
about everything connected with the recep- 
tion of his guests. ‘To-night he has per- 
mitted the housekeeper to go to bed with- 
out making a single inquiry as to whether 
she is prepared to meet the heavy demands 
which will be made upou her with the 
morning light; and though, as a matter of 
duty, he has visited the kennel, it has been 
done with such an air of languor as to call 
forth the remark from the whipper-in that 
he “shouldn’t be in the least surprised if 
the colonel was breaking up, and this was 
the last season they would ever hunt to- 
gether.” 

And then the poor heart-broken man 
crept back, like a wounded animal, to hide 
himself in the privacy of his own room, 
where he now sits, alone and miserable, 
brooding over what has been and what 
may be, and longing for the time when all 
shall be over with him, and his sorrows 
hidden in the secret-keeping grave. He is 
so absorbed in his own thoughts that he 
does not hear the sound of Irene’s light 
footsteps, though she blunders against sev- 
eral articles in the dark hall before she 
reaches him ; and the first thing which ap- 
prizes him of any one’s approach is her ua- 
certain handling of the door. 

** Who is there?” he demands, sharply; 
for he suspects it may be Mrs. Quekett, 
come wo torture him afresh with new tales 
and doubts against Irene’s character. 

. The ouly answer he receives is conveyed 
by another hasty rattle at the handle of 
the door, and then it is thrown open, and 
his wife, clad in a leng white dressing- 
gown, with her fair hair streaming down 
her back, appears upon the threshold. 

He shudders at the sight, and draws a 
little backward ; but he does not speak to 
her. 

* Philip! Philip !’ she exclaims, impa- 
tently, and trembling lest all her courage 
should evaporate before she has had time 
for explanation, “don’t look like that. 
Speak tome. Tell me what I have done 
wrong, and I will ask your forgiveness for 
it.** 

ile does not speak to her even then; but 
he turns his weary grief-laden face towards 
her with silent reproach that cuts her to 
the heart, aud brings her sobbing to his 
feet. 

What have I said? What have I done,” 
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she questions through her tears, “ that you 
should behave so coldly to me? O Philip, 
I cannot bear this misery avy longer! Only 
tell me how 1 have offended you, and I 
will ask your pardon on my knees.”’ 

“Don’t kneel there,” he says, in a dry 
husky voice, as he tries to edge away from 
contact with her. “I have not blamed 
you. Ihave kept silence, and I have done 
it for the best. By breaking it I malt but 
make the matter worse.” 

“*T do not believe it,’’ she says, energet- 
ically. ‘‘ Philip, whatis this matter you 
are so desirous toconceal? If it is shame- 
ful, itcan be in no wise connected with. 
ine,”’ 

**So young,”’ he utters, dreamily, ‘‘ (were 
you nineteen or twenty on your last birth- 
day, Lrene?) and yet so full of deceit! 
Child, how can you look at me and say 
such things? Do you wish to crowd my 
heart with still more bitter memories than 
it holds at present ?”’ 

** You are raving, Philip, ” she answers, 
‘‘orLhave been shamefully traduced to 
you. O, was I sure of it! Why did I not 
speak before? That woman who has suck 
a hold over you that—” 

“Hush! hush!’ he says, faintly; “it is 
notso. I have had better evidence than 
that; but, for God’s sake, don’t let us 
speak of it. I have tried to shield you, 
Irene. I will shield you still; buat whilst. 
we live this matter must never more be 
discussed betweei us, or I cannot answer 
for the consequences.” 

“And do you think,” she replies, draw- 
ing herself up proudly, “that I will live 
under your protection, and eat your bread, 
and avail myself of all the privileges which. 
in the name of your wife accrue to me, 
whilst there is a dead wall of suspicion, 
and unbelief, and silence raised between. 
us, and I am no more your wife, in the true 
meaning of the word, than that table is? 
You mistake me, Philip. 1 have been open. 
and true with you from the beginning, and. 
I will take nothing less at your hands now.. 
I do not ask it—1 demand as a right—to be 
told what is the secret that separates us; 
and if you refuse to tell me, I will leave 
your house, whatever it may cost me, and 
live among strangers sooner than with so 
terrible an enemy.”’ 

He raises his eyes, and looks at her defi- 
ant figure with the utmost compassion. 

* Poor child! you think to brave it ont, 
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do you? But where would yougo? What 
door would open to receive you ?”’ 

“Tam not so friendless as you seem to 
think,” she answers, growing angry under 
his continued pity. ‘* There are some who 
love me still and believe in me, and would 
refuse to listen to accusatious which they 
are ashamed to repeat.” 

“Would you go to him?” he cries, sud- 
denly, as a sharp pang pierces his heart. 

As this insulting question strikes her 
var, Irene might stand for a model of out- 
raged womanhood—so tall, and stately, and 
indignant does she appear. 

“*To whom do you presume to allude?”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt shrinks before her 

angry eyes. There is something in them 
and in her voice which commands him to 
reply, and he rises from his seat, and goes 
towards the escritoire. 
“1 would have saved you from this,’’ he 
says, mournfully. ‘I wished to save you, 
but.it has been in vain. O Irene, I have 
‘borne it for more than three months by 
myself! Pity and forgive me that I could 
not bear it better. I would rather it had 
killed me than it had come to this.” 

He takes out the torn and crumpled 
sheet of notepaper that he has so often 
wept over in secret, and lays it on the desk 
before her. 

“Don’t speak,’ he continues; “don’t 
try to excuse yourself; it would be useless, 
for you see that 1 knowall. Only remem- 
ber that [—I—have forgiven you, Irene— 
aud wish still to watch over and protect 
you.” 

She takes the scribbled fragment in her 
hand and reads it, and colors painfully in 
the perusal. Then she says, shortly: 

“Who gave you this?” . 

‘What signifies who gave itme? You 
wrote, and I have seen it.’’ 

“Very true; but what then? Was ita 
crime to write it?” 

Colonel Mordaunt regards his wife as 
though she had been demented. 

“Was it a crime to write it?’ he repeats. 
“It is not the letter—itis of what it speaks. 
Surely—surely you cannot be so hardened 
as not to look upon that in the light of a 
crime!" 

* I know it to be a crime, Philip, and a 
very grievous one; but it has nothing to 
do with me—except, perhaps, that I should 
have told you when I found that it was 
hls.” 
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“When you found what was his? Irene! 
you are torturing me. You told me at the 
Glottonbury ball that you had never met 
this man Muiraven, with whom I find you 
correspond in terms of familiarity. What 
is the secret between you? In God’s name 
speak out now, and tell me the worst! 
Death would be preferable to the agony of 
suspense that am suffering.” 

** There is no secret between us. I never 
told Lord Muiraven of what I now see 1 . 
should have informed you—that I found 
out from Myra Cray’s papers that he is the 
father of her child.” 

“The child, then, is Myra Cray’s?”’ he 


‘says, with hungry eyes that starve for her 


reply. 
“Whose do you suppose it is?’’ she de- 
mands, with an angry stamp of her foot. 
Her figure is shaking with excitement; she 
has struck her clenched hand upon her 
heart. Beneath her blazing looks he seems 


to shrink and shrivel into nothing, 


“Forgive! O forgive me, Irene!’ he 
murmurs, as he sinks down inte a chair 
again, and coyers his face irom view. 
* But look at the paper—read what it says, 


and judge what I must have thought of 
4 


She seizes the letter again, and, running 
her eye rapidly up and down its characters, 
gives vent to a sort of groan. But suddenly 
her face lights up with renewed energy. 

‘Stop!’ she says, commandingly, as she 
seizes one of the candles off the table and 
leaves the room. In a few minutes—min- 
utes which seem like ages to him—she is 
back again, with the corresponding frag- 
ment of her mutilated letter (which, it 
may be remembered, she thrust into her 
davenport) in her hand. She does not 
deign to offer any further explanation, but 
places them side by side upon the desk be- 
fore him, and stands there, silent and 
offended, until he shall see how grossly he 
has wronged her. He reads the unfinished 
epistle in its entirety now: 


“My pear MUIRAVEN,—What 
you said this evening has decided me to 
write to you ou a subject which has given 
me much anxiety of late. It is very pain- 
ful to me to have to allude to it before you: 
but I believe it to be my duty. You have 
taken a great interest in the child called 
Tommy Brown, and you say that, should I 
discover who is his father, I should be 
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bound to let him know of the boy’s exist- 
ence. What will you say if I tell yeu that 
I firmly believe he is your own child? Do 
not think I have condemned you without 
proof. The papers in my possession con- 
‘tain your letters to Myra Cray, his mother 
—your photograph and a lock of your hair 
—#o that I cannot believe I am mistaken. 
I love the dear child as my own; indeed, 
to all intents and purposes he is my own, 
and it would break my heart vow to part 
with him: so that you may think how 
Touch it costs me to make this known to 
you. But, since hé belongs to you, I feel 
you have the better right to him. In the 
old days I told—” 


He arrives at the finish, where Irene’s 
mind came to the conclusion that she could 
write something better, and induced her to 
break off and tear her letter into the halves 
that lie, side by side, before him now. He 
has read it all, and sees the groundlessness 
of the suspicion he has entertained against 
her fair fame, and is ready to sink into the 
earth with shame to think he has been 
‘Base enough to suspect her at all. And he 
‘dares not speak to her, even to entreat her 
‘pardon, but lets the paper slip from be- 
neath his trembling fingers, and sits there, 
‘humiliated even to the dust. 

“When I told you that I had never met 
Lord Muiraven before,” rings out through 
the awful stillness Irene’s clear cold voice, 
“*¥ said what I believed to be the truth. I 
had met Eric Keir; but I did not know at 
that time that he had inherited his brother’s 
title. When I saw him at the ball, and 
‘earned my mistake, [ tried all I could to 
dissuade you from asking him to Fen Court. 
I did not wish to see or meet him again. 
But when he came, and [ saw him and 
‘Myra’s child together, and heard his opin- 
jon on the subject, 1 thought it would be but 
just to let him know I had discovered that 
he was Tommy’s father; and I wrote more 
than one letter to him, but destroyed them 
all. How that fragment came into your 
possession, I do not know; but of one 
thing I am certain,’’ continues Irene, with 
disdain, “that I have never deceived you 
wittingly; and that when I‘kept back the 
knowledge I had gained respecting the 
child’s parentage, it was more from a wish 
to spare your feelings and my own, than 
not to repuse confidence in you. And when 
I took the boy under my protection, I had 
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no idea whose child he was. I learned it 
from some letters which his mother left 
behind her, and which Mrs. Cray brought 
to me, weeks after he had come to the 
Court.”’ 

She finishes her confession, as she began 
it, with an air of conscious virtue mixed 
with pride; and then she waits to hear 
what her husband may have to say in reply. 
But all the answer she obtains is from the 
sound of one or two quick gasping sobs. 
The man is weeping. 

““O my poor love!’ she cries, as she flies 
to fold him in her arms. How you must 
have suffered under this cruel doubt! For- 
give me for being even the ulterior cause 
of it. But how could you have thought it. 
of me, Philip—of your poor Irene, who has 
never been otherwise than true to you?” 

“* My angel!’ is all he can murmur, as 
they mingle their tears and kisses together. 

“Why did you never tell me” ‘contin- 
ues Irene. ‘ Why did you keep this miser- . 
able secret to yourself for so many weify 
months ?” 

“ How could I tell you, my child? What! 
come boldly and accuse ‘your innocence of 
that which I blush now to think I could 
associate with you, even in thought? Irene, 
can you forgive ?” 

“Not the doubt—the silence—the want 
of faith,’’ she answers; but then, perceiv- 
ing how his poor face falls again, quickly 
follows up the new wound with a remedy. 
““O yes, my dearest, I can forgive you all, 
for the sake of the love that prompted it.” 

“T have loved you,” he says, simply; 
and she answers that she knows it well, 
and that she had no right to place herself 
in a position to raise his inquiry. And 
then they bury themselves anew in one an- 
other’s arm, and peace is forever cemented 
between them. 

“Let me tell you everything—from the 
very beginning,”’ says Irene, as she dries 
her eyes and seats herself at her husband's 
knees. 

“Nothing that will give you pain, my 
darling. Iam a brute to have mistrusted 
you for moment. Henceforward you 
may do just as you like.” 

“ But Lowe it to myself, Philip, and to 
—to Lord Muiraven. With respect, then, 
to having met him before, it is the truth. 
We knew each other when my mother was 
alive.” 

“And you loved each other, Irene,” sug- 
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gests her husband, impatient to be contra- 
dicted. 


“Yes, we loved each other,” she an- 
swers, quietly. After the excitement she 
bas just gone through, even this avowal 
has not the power to disturb her. 

Colone! Mordgunt sighs deeply. 

“O Philip! do not sigh like that, or 1 
shall not have the courage to be frank 
with you.” 

“I was wrong, Irene; for let me tell you 
that this portion of your story I have 
already heard from your mother.” 

told you all?” 

“She told me that.some one (whom I 
now conclude to have been this men Mui- 
raven) paid his addresses to yon; ang, on 
being asked what were his intentions, 
veered off in the most scoundre)ly manner, 
-and said he had none.” 

She has not blushed for herself, but she 
blushes now rosy red for him. 

“Poor mamma was mistaken, Philip. 
She thought too much of me and of my 
heppiness. She could make no allowances 
for him. And then it was partly her own 
fault. I always had my own way with her, 
and she left us so much together.” 

“ You want to excuse his conduct?” he 


“In so far that I am sure he had po in- 
tention of injuring me. What he said at 
the time was true. It was out of hie power 
40 marry me—or any one. Had he been 
able to adduce his reasons, it wouM have 
saved both my mother and myself much 
pain; but he could not, He was thought- 
Jese—so were we. I exonerate him from 
any greater crime.” 

“He has made you believe this since 
coming here, Irene.” 

“Don’t say ‘made’ me believe him, 
Philip. He only told me the truth; and it 
was an explanation he owed both to me 
and himself. Had I thought my listening 
to it would impugn your honor, I would 
not have done so.” 

He squeezes the hand be holds, and she 
goes on: 

“IT had no idea that Tommy was his 
child until I read some papers that Myra 
Cray had left behind her, and which con- 
tained among other things, his photograph. 
The discovery shocked me greatly, and I 
had no wish to meet him afterwards. You 
may remember how earnestly I begged you 
not to invite him to stay at the Court.” 
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Colonel Mordannt nods his head, then 
and kisses her. 
en Lord Muiraven came, he he seemed 
to am a great interest in Tommy, and ex- 
pressed himself so strongly on the subjec 
of my not keeping the bof’s birth a lets 
from the boy’s father, should I ever meet 
him, that it induced me to write the Tetter 
ya have before you. I love ‘the ‘child 
Femecl but I felt that, after what bad 
ppened, it was a kind of fri 


to k 
you jin rance of his ntage ; a 
ie I had every 


him over to his rightful owner—anda- 
ve done so before now, only ‘that Lord 
uiraven js in India.” 
“TI wish you had told me that from 


‘ye ee I can trust you to tell me: 


“Do you Jove this man still?” 
grows crimson, but she goes Het 


nice she says, in a low voice. 

Colonel Mordaunt groans, and \urps his 
face away. 

.“Omy dear husband, why did you agk 
me such a question? I love Muirayen— 

1 It was the first romance of may Wte— 
and mine is not a nature to fo orget ny. 


‘But I love you also. Have im 


yon? Hage 
dutiful and affectionate wife to you? 
l ever disregarded your wishes, or dite 
aversion to your company? You have been 
good and loving to me, and I have been 
faithful to you in thonght, word and deed. 
Philip, Philip—answer me. You married 
me, knowing that the old wound was un 
healed; you have made me as happy as. 
was possible for me to he. I say that I 
have not been ungrateful—that I have 
left utterly unrequited your patience and 
long-suffering.” 

He opens his arms, and takes her nie 
his embrace, and soothes ber as one wo 
soothe a weeping child. 

“*No!—no, my darling. You have been 
all that is dearest, and truest, and best to 
me. You are right. I knew that the 
treasure of your heart was not mine. I 
said that 1 would accept the smallest 
crumbs of love you had to spare for me 
with gratitude; and yet I have been base 
enough to consider myself wronged, be- 
cause I find that I do not possess the whole, 
It is I who should ask your pardon, Irene 
—as I do, my darling—with my whole heart 
I say, Forgive me for all the pain I have 
caused you, and let us thank God Llogether 
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that we have fallen into each other’s hands. 
{t might have been Worse, my dearest, 
might it not ?” 

" “It might indeed, dear Philip; and 
henceforward I trust it may be much bet- 
ver than it has been. You know every- 
thing now, and from this evening we will 
register a vow never to keep a secret from 
,oue another again. If you suspect me of 
_Snything, you must come at once and tell 
‘me, and I will do the same to you. And, 
a show. you I am in earnest, I will saint up 
‘for your sake, Philip—I will give up”— 
with a short sob—“ Tommy 

He does not refuse to accept this sacri- 
tice on her part, although he longs to do 

. Manlike, he decides nothing in a hurry. 

« I do not know what to say to your pro- 

, Irene. It is best left for future con- 

seniion. Meanwhile, I am determined 

ot one point—Mrs. Quekett leaves my ser- 
_¥ice as soon as ever I can get rid of her,” 

“O,I am éo glad! everything will go 
ight vow, It is she, then, who brought 
you this letter?” 

“As she bas brought me endiess tales 
and insinuations against yourself, which, 
Whillet my reason and faith rejected, my 

memory could not help retaining. That 
“wowair is mixed up with all the misery of 
“my youth, and she would have poisoned 
the happiness of my later years. She 
“grudges me even to die in peace.” 
can never harm us again,” Irene 
says, southingly. 
She has tried to liarm you, poor dar- 
ling, more than you have any idea of. Her 
hints and repelitions, and shameful inny- 
endves worked so upon my evil nature that 
ie corrupted all my sense of justice, and 
gurned my bivod to gall. Do you remem- 
ber my going up to town for a couple of 
‘days in the begiuning of August, Irene?” 

“Wes, Philip.” 

“Do you know what I left home for?” 
“I bave not the least idea. Business, 
was it not?’ 


“The devil’s business, dear. I went to * 


cousult my lawyer about drawing up a new 
will, and leaving everything I possess, 
away from you, to Oliver Ralston.” 

** Did you?” she says, a little startled. 

* [thought to myself,”’ continues Colonel 
Mordauut, “that, as soou as ever I was 
dead, you would go and marry Muiraven on 
my money, and instal] him here.” 

*O Philipi" 


“Don’t interrupt me, darling, and don’t 
curse me; remember I was mad with jéeal- 
ousy and ‘love of you; so I did'it. Yes, 
Irene; had I died before this explanation 
took place between us, you would have 
been left (but for your own little portion) 

penniless. My will, as it now stands, 

leaves you nothing but a dishonored name. 
Thank God, who has given me the oppor- 
tunity to undo this great wrong!’ 

“I should not have cursed you dearest,”’ 
she says, softly. 

“But He would. Yet not now—not 
now, There are two things for me to do 
to-morrow. One is to dismiss Quekett, 
and the other to go up to town and see 
Selwyn again.” 

“You can’t go to-morrow, Philip; it is 
cub-hunting day.” 

“ Bother the cub-hunting! I must go! I 
shall not rest until! this matter is put right.” 

* But what will every one say? It wil! 
‘look so strange. The first mect of the 
season, and the master absent! Indeéd, 

dear Philip, you must put off your visit to 
town; one day cannot make much differ- 
ence.” 

“It may make all the difference in thie 
world, Irene.”’ 

Nonsense!’ she says, playfully, for she 
knows it will be an immense concession 
on his part to go. “ Now, take my advice; 
wait till the day after to-morrow to atcom- 
plish both these changes. When the house 
is full of company is ot the time to choose 
for dismissing servants or altering’ wills. 
Let us spend to-morrow as we intended. 
You will be hunting all day, you know, 
and the day after you shall have your own 
way.” 

* My sweetest! ThatI should bave done 
you such an injury. How can I ever for- 
give myself? What can I do to show my 
penitence and make amends? I, too, have 
a story to tell you, Irene—a confession to 
make, that, but for my cowardice, should 
have been yours from the very first, but I 
feared sv greatly to lose your esteem. The 
past life of a man of my age cannot be ex- 
pected to prove an unwritten page. Yet I 
believe that even your purity will be able 
to make some excuse for me.”’ 

“Do not tell it to me to-night, Philip; 
you are looking overtired as it is. Come 
to bed, and leave all these vexing questions 
alone for the present. Why, it is past one, 
and the breakfast is to be laid at seven,’ 
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Come, dear Philip, you will be fit for noth- 
ing without a good night’s rest.” 

Still he lingers and is doubtful. 

“1 ought to be as frank to you as you 

have been to me.” 

“You shall, at a more fitting moment, 
dearest. You shall tell me everything, 
and I will pardon you before I hear it. But 
this is not the time; think how much you 
have to go through to-morrow.”’ 

“Trene! I ought to go to town to-morrow ; 
something tells me so.’’ 

“And something tells me that the whole 
county will be talking about it if you do. 
Why, my dearest Philip, just think of the 
general dismay when the members of the 
hunt arrive to find you going or gone. 
What on earth should I say to them? 
They would deelare you were out of your 
mind. Indeed, you mustn’t think of it.” 

“Well, I suppose I mustn’t; but the first 
thing on Friday morning I’m off. O my 
child, how different the world looks to me 
te what it did an hour ago! What a load 
you have lifted off my heart! And you 
love me a little still, don’t you ?”’ 

“T love you a very great deal, Philip; 
nor would I change your love now for that 
of any man living. O, how wrong it was 
of you to suspect me, dearest! How thin 
and haggard. it has made you! I believe 
even you are weaker than you were.” 

* Purned -me into quite an old fogy; 
it, my child? Who would think, 
looking on us now for the first time, that 
we were man and wife? Though my rose 
is not so blooming as she used to be, either ; 
and it has been all my fault. Nevermind; 
we are happy again once more, and it shall 
be my endeavor to preserve our peace un- 
disturbed. I shall look only five-and- 
twenty by the end of the next month, 
Irene.” 

“T like you best as you are,” she whis- 
pers, softly; and, encircled by each other's 
arms, they wind up the staircase to their 
bedchamber, though Colonel Mordaunt 
cannot resist leaving hold of his wife for 
one instant to shake his fist at Mrs. Que- 
kett’s door. 

“You go out of this as soon as ever I 
have the time to kick you,”’ he says, defi- 
antly; ‘‘and never more shall you darken 
threshold of mine. She has an annuity 
under my father’s will,” he continues to 
lrene, *‘and she may make the most of it. 
We shal! have one mouth the less to feed, 
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“and one room the more to live in on her 
‘departure, my dear.”’ 

“And an incalculably less amount of 
“mischief, Philip. Idon’t mind telling you 
‘now, dear, that she has been the bane of 
“my married life, and I wish to Heaven I 
had never seen her.” 

_ “Amen! But she has done her worst, my 

darling, and she shall never harm you 
more. God forgive me for having let her 
do so at all!’ 

So they pass into their own room, and lie 
down and sleep the restful sleep that comes 
when souls are satisfied, and hearts are 
open and content. 

The next morning Fen Court is a scene 
of unusual bustle and confusion. By the 
time Irene is dressed , the rattling of knives 
and forks and the ‘popping of corks is over, 
the heavy breakfast has come to a close, 
and the lawn is covered with horsemen 
and dogs, and the crisp September air is 
filled with the sound of voices, the yelping 
of hounds, and the restless stamping of 
horses, impatient to be off. 

She does not leave her room until they 
have all ridden’ away; but she watches the 
gay cavalcade through the open window. 
While she is contemplating it, in rushes 
her husband, arrayed in pink, looking very 
excited, very happy, and full of spirits. 

“We're off, my own darling,’’ he says; 
“one kiss before I go.’”’ And then he 
‘holds her from him and regards her stead- 
fastly. “God bless you, my Irene! God 
reward you for all your goodness to me! I 
shall be back by seven.” 

She embraces him eagerly in return. 

“And I shall count the hours till you 
come hgme, Philip. What is that noise, 
dear?” as a considerable disturbance is 
heard upon the gravel outside. 

Colenel Mordaunt looks through the 
window-blind. 

“Only that brute of a horse of mine; he 
hasn’t had enough exercise lately. What 
a mess he’s made of the drive! I'll take it 
out of the beast.’ 

** Be careful, Philip.’’ 

“What! are you going to coddle me in 
my old age?” he says, delighted at her 
caution. “Yes, Ill be careful, darling. 
God bless you, once more!” And, with a 
final kiss, he tears himself away and runs 
down stairs. In another minute he has 


mounted his rebellious animal, and, in 
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company with some of the principal, mem- 
bers of the hunt, taken his way down.the 
drive, followed by the remainder of the 
horsemen and the dogs. Irene’s eyes fol- 
low him as long as he is in sight, and she 
sighs to observe how loosely his coat hangs 
about him, and how much more he stoops 
on horseback than he used to de. 

“But, please God, we will remedy all 
that,”’ she thinks, as the last man turns ont 
of the drive gates, and she quits her post of 
observation. “As soon as we have settled 
what is to be done about Quekett and 
Tommy, I will persuade Philip to takea 
little change to the seaside with me, or, 
perhaps, to run over to Paris for a month.” 

At the thought of her adopted child, and 
the fear that she may haye to part with 
him, the tears well up into her eyes, but 
she brushes them away. 

“T will not cry about it until I amspre. 
Somehow I fancy, now Philip knows how 
attached I am to the boy, he will hit on 
some plan by which 1 may keep him; and, 
if not—well, I must do my duty, that’s 
all.” 

She will not let her thaughts dwell on 
the subject, but orders the carriage and 
takes Tommy and Pheebe on a shopping 
expedition to Glottonbury. She is anxious 
to keep away from the Court as much as 
possible until Philip comes back again, for 
fear she should encounter Mrs. Quekett, 
and not be able to restrain herself from 
saying what she thinks concerning her. 
So, on her return, she locks herself up in 
her bedroom with a book, and falls fast 
asleep, until her maid rouses her with an 
intimation that it is past her usual time for 
dressing. 

“ The second gong has gone, ma’am, and 
the dinner’s all ready, and only whiting for 
the colonel to be sent up.” 

*““Why didn’t you wake me before, 
Phebe ?” 

.“*I knocked at the door several times, 
ma’am, but it was no use, you were that 
fast. Which dress will you please to wear 
to-night ?”’ 

“Q, anything that will go on quickest. 
The old black one, that will do.” 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimes 
the half hour as she enters the drawing- 
room. 

“ Philip is very late to-night,”’ she thinks. 
“It’s quite dark. They can’t be hunting 


now. He must have gone home with some 
of his friends.’’ 

At the same time it strikes her as strange 
that, after their conversation of the night 
before, and his unwillingness to leave her 
this morning, he should permit anything 
to prevent his returning to her side. 

The weather has become damp and . 
chilly, and they have commenced fires in 
the evenings, She sits down before hers 
now, and shivers slightly. 

“I wish I hadn’t put on a low dress, itis 


really growing cold, and this house is 


draughty. I wonder where Isabella is, I 
Jhaven’t seen her all day.’’ 
Then she rings the bell. 
“ Where is Miss Mordgunt ?” 
“In her room, I believe, ma’am.’’ 

wish you'd send word to her to come 
down. Say dinner is ready.” 

dinner to be served, ma’am?”’ 

““No,.of course not,” rather sharply, 
and with another shiver. ‘ Wait for ithe 
colonel. Only tell Miss Mordaunt I am 
feeling lonely, and wish that she would 
join me.” 

The servant withdraws to do her bidding, 
and she still crouches by the fire, in her 
black dress, shivering. . 

The door opens. Miss Mordaunt appeaps. 

“‘It is very late, Isabella. What can 
have come to Philip?” 

“Tm sure I can’t say, Mrs. Mordaunt— 
that is, of course, Philip.is his own master 
—but still, what do you think?” 

can I tell?’ rather fractionsly; 
“it is what [ asked you.” 

Miss Mordaunt, rebuked, retires in gi- 
lence to the further end of the drawing- 
room, while Irene sits by the fire and 
fears—she knows not what. 

Eight o’clock strikes—half past eight—e 
quarter to nine—and they are still alone. 

*“*What can have happened ?” exclaims 
Irene, suddenly, as she springs up from 
her position, and turns a burning face to- 
wards her companion. 

“QO my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, what can 
have? But you quite alarm me, Hadn’t 
we better—but, doubtless, you know best.” 

“ Hush!’ says Irene, in a voice of au- 
thority, as she stands upright to listen. 

For there isa noise as of many voices, 
each trying to hush down the other, in the 
ball. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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VENGEANCE SHALL STAIN THY BANNERS, SPAIN! 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 


Blood of the innocent, where is thy power? 

It hath led kings from thrones to war, given birth 

To armies, empires shook—where is now thy strength? 

Hath thy sword rusted against its scabbard— 

‘Thy shield shivered before Time’s breath, 

Thy tocsin died midst echoes of the ages’ tread? 

Arise! bind on thine armor—fields are red; 

Earth pants to bring her conquering armies forth ; 
- Groans sweep the air. In majesty arise; 

Gird might and justice on, thine iron grasp tarn 

To Spain’s dark banners where the wind whistles 


Midst folds of blood. 


Shall victim on victim fall; sunlight quiver, 

And dim night be stirred by wings of the lost 
Heroes, matrons and martyred innocents, till 

Breath of orange bowers shall freeze, warbling 

Of birds be hushed, or, shall indeed music 

And fragrance quiver on the air reeking 

With moans and whispers of such dead? The shores 
Are fair, and the winds sigh among bright 

Groves, and all luxuriance, where tyranny 


Hath come. 


Must the far, pitying sky behold, 


With all her stars, and yet through the whole world 

Outspread no legion find, vowing to conquer? 

Not a shield held to the bloody breast’? 

Not a standard panting to unfurl? 

Vengeance shal! stain thy banners yet, O Spain! 

Heaven will decree thy recompense, since men abstain. 
Newark, N. J., January, 1874. 


A BOND OF FRIENDSHIP. 
BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Dayton stood in Mrs. Tremaine’s 
cosy back-parlor removing her hat and 
gloves before the pier glass. She had done 
avery bold thing in coming to live with 
Mrs. Tremaine, she told herself, as she 
loosened the matted crimps of her front 
hair, and settled her brooch; and so, in 
truth, she had. 

She was an orphan, with a neat little in- 
come of fifteen hundred a year; and, as she 
was in no special need of charity, she had 
two homes offered her from whieh to make 
her selection. One was from her uncle, 
Mr. Rayne, and the other from Mrs. Tre- 
maine, a widow of only a year’s standing, 
whose husbavd had been, with Mr. Rayne, 
co-executor of Mr. Dayton’s will. 


Sophie’s father had once been very poor, 
and his money was mostly made by one.er 
two profitable speculations. He would in 
all probability have lost it again, forhe 
was a very credulous man, had he not died 
suddenly. He had warning enough, how- 
ever to make his will, and appoint honest 
men to execute it, who safely invested his 
funds for his only child. Sophie was placed 
at a quiet boarding-school, where she re- 
mained until the opening of my:story. 

She was rather pretty, and a fun-loving 
girl, causing her teachers much inward 
yexation of spirit. She would rather per- 
petrate some piece of mischief than learn a 
Jesson, any day; and yet, with all her 


' -wildness, they could not help loving her, 
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for she was warm-hearted, generous and 
impulsive. Her propensity for mischief 
interfered, in some degree, with her stud- 
ies, and she did not graduate until she was 
nineteen. 

She had always spent her vacations at 
Melville, where her uncle and Mrs. Tre- 
maine resided.. She seemed perfectly at 
home with either; but when she was about 
to leave school permanently, it was difficult 
to decide which place to choose. 

She had a cousin, Julia Rayne, with 
whom she could never agree. Her aunt, 
of course, thought Julia always in the 
right, and not, perhaps, without sufficient 
reason ; for, as Julia was of rather a jeal- 
ous disposition, Sophie was delighted to 
tease her from morning until night. But 
then there was Cousin Charlie, Julia’s 
brother, who was very fond of Sophie in a 
brotherly way, and always her firm friend. 
Her uncle, too, was very kind, and her 
younger cousins loved her devotedly. 

But Mrs. Tremaine had always been so 
good to her, almost like a mother. She 
allowed her a great deal of liberty, and yet 
checked her always when she thought 
it proper to do Sophie knew she would 
. Tremaine, but there 


be happier with ¥ 
was one drawback, even here, to her per- 
fect happiness. 

Mrs. Tremaine had a son Willard, her 


only child. He wasa few years older than 
Sophie, very devoted to his business, and 
rather grave in manner. Sophie fancied 
he disliked her, and she was not far from 
right. But then, he had played the lover 
to Julia Rayne in a quiet matter-of-fact 
way for two or three years, and as Julia 
could never speak of Sophie for five min- 
utes without deploring her wildness and 
artfiulness, it was not to be wondered at 
‘that Willard should think Sophie rather 
le. 

Sophie understood something of this, 
and she felt a little forlorn as she stood in 
the parlor that summer afternoon, waiting 
for Mrs. Tremaine to come down. But 
when that lady appeared, and kissed her in 
a sincere and motherly way, and told her 
she was very glad to have her with her, 
Sophie’s fears began to vanish like the dew 
before the sun. 

“ You don’t think I did wrong in accept- 
ing your invitation?’ sheasked. I—I’m 
sure I shall be happier here, and then 
Aunt Rachel has three daughters, you 
know.” 
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Here she paused, not kuowing what else 
tosay. She did not wish to defame her 
aunt or cousin, 80 she concluded it was 
better to leave her logic a little unsound 
than to say what she might be sorry for 
afterward. Mrs. Tremaine seemed to un- 
derstand her. 

“Yes, my dear, I know,” she said, with 
an approving nod. ‘ Your aunt has three 
daughters, and I have none. She doesn’t 
need you, and ldo. So the matter is set- 
tled, very satisfactorily, I think.” 

Sophie went to her room with a light 
heart. Willard was absent for a few days; 
she was glad of that. She would become 
accustomed to her home before he return- 
ed, and then she was gure she wouldn't 
mind him if he was moody. 

The next day, however, her serenity was 
disturbed by a visit from Julia. 

“ Every one is astonished at your coming 
here,” she said to Sophie, as soon as they 
were alone. “It looks so strange, you 
know, when we are living in the same 
town.” 

‘* How is it strange?’ asked Sophie, in- 
nocently, opening her eyes. 

“Why, it looks as though you were try- 
ing to catch Willard Tremaine for a hus- 
band,” proclaimed Julia, in a severe tone. 

“Does it?” asked Sophie, with a comi- 
cal smile. ‘ Who says so, Julia dear?” 

“Who?” echoed J ulia, hesitating a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Why, everybody, of course.” 

Sophie laughed merrily. 

‘*] heard the same thing,’’ she said. 
** Or, rather, the same with variations. In- 
stead of everybody's telling you it appeared 
as though I wished to catch Willard, I 
heard that you told it to everybody.” 
For shame!’ cried Julia. 

“Exactly what they said, my dear—it 
was a shame for you to do so.” 

“IT wish people would mind their own 
affairs,’ said Julia, sharply. 

“And so do 1,” responded Sophie, look- 
ing toward her cousin very pointedly. 

Julia began to feel uncomfortable. She 
was not really bad at heart, but she was 
always jealous of Sophie in everything; 
and she had long regarded Willard as her 
own especial property, who would in due 
time propose and marry her. She had ‘in- 
tended to give Sophie a long lecture upon 
the subject of her general delinquency, 
and had come, brimful of wrath at what 
she termed her boldness, But Sophie had 
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disarmed her at the first thrust. So, mak- 
ing her call as short as possible, she took 
her leave. 

When she was gone, Sophie sat down 
and pondered the subject deeply for a few 
moments. 

“Of course,” she thought, ‘ Julia will 
tell Willard her version of the story, and 
he will believe her. That would make him 
more arrogant, if possible, than ever, and 
that is entirely unnecessary. 1] wouldn’t 
care, only, as I am to live here, I would 
rather be friendly with him for his moth- 
er’s sake.”’ 

So she fully determined to speak to the 
gentleman upon the subject as soon after 
his return as a favorable opportunity 
offered, and assure him that his friendship 
was all that she desired. 

Now this was quite a bold move, and one 
which only an experienced coquette could 
have carried out with good effect. But 
Sophie was very impulsive; and, though 
she dreaded the undertaking, she was very 
sanguine as to a favorable result; so she 
dismissed the matter without much further 
thought. 

A few evenings after Willard Tremaine 
returned. Sophie resolved to keep her 
room for that evening, and allow him op- 
portunity for a quiet chat with his mother. 
But not many moments after his arrival her 
Aunt Rachel and Cousin Julia were an- 
nouneed, and she was obliged to go down 
into the parlor to meet them. 

She gave Willard only a careless greet- 
ing, and: mpageiyed her aunt's reproaches for 
refusitg to liveeitl them, which seemed 
half ity jest, half in-earnest, in a very quiet 
way. Julia was asked for a song, and sang 
something overwrought and sentimental. 
Sophie’s turn came next, and she recklessly 
dashed off a wild gay ballad, by way of 
contrast. 

Of course Willard aecompanied Julia 
and her mother home, and listened to Mrs. 
Rayne’s lamentations because Sophie was 
such aehild, and had wot graduated two 
years before; adding that, as it was, her 
education was entirely superficial. Julia 
hoped people would not ascribe any selfish 
motives to Sephie for going to live with 
Mrs. Tremaine; and Willard bade them 
good-night, with the idea that Sophie must 
be a consummate piece of artfulness. 

Next evening, as he sat quietly smoking 
his cigar upon the back porch at sunset, 


some one came quietly out and took a seat 
near him. He looked up, and beheld a 
pretty and slightly embarrassed young 
lady. 

for some brilliant acting!’ he 
thought. 

Sophie scarcely knew what to say first. 
She settled the skirts of her pretty white 
dress, and twisted the ends of her pink 
sash nervously. 

“I wonder if she is going to propose ?” 
was Willard’s ill-natured mental query. 

“Mr. Tremaine,’’ she began, softly, ** I 
—I've observed that you seem to dislike 
and distrust me. I would never have 
dreamed of the reason if Cousin Julia had 
not informed me. She said every one 
would think I was trying to win you for a 
husband. If I had known it fefore Icame 
here to live, 1 should have acted differently, 
of course. But, since I am here, I intend 
to remain as Jong as your mother desires 
me to do 80. Now, I don’t wish to annoy 
you in any way, for I wish to be your 
friend. I cane down to tell you so.” 

If a sudden earthquake had turned the 
earth up and the sky down, Willard Tre- 
maine could not very well have been more 
astonished than he was now. He listened 
attentively to each word as she uttered it, 
wondering what would come next. 

“Well?” he said, with an incredulous 
smile, as she paused. 


Sophie felt as though she would like to — 


box his ears. But she managed to main- 
tain a tolerable degree of composure. 

**Why, of course,’ she answered, inno- 
cently, “I would like your friendship in 
return.” 

“Or? he said, as if startled with a new 
idea. ‘You wish to establish a bond of 
friendship between us? Here is a pencil. 
if you will make a rough draft of it, I will 
have it copied upon parchment, and duly 
signed and sealed.’’ 

don’t think that will be necessary,” 
Sophie responded, biting her lips to hide 
her vexation. “If we only understand 
each other, it is all. that is needed.” 

* Well, | think we do,” he remarked, 
reflectively. ‘* You wish me to understand 
that you don’t contemplate any entangling 
matrimonial alliances at present ?”’ 

Sophie nodded, and rose from her seat, 
all smiles and self-possession. 

** You are right,”’ she said, sweetly. “‘A 
husband is the last thing in the world that 
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Idesire. But, even if I did wish for one, 
I’m very sure I shouldn’t want you?’ 

She swept into the house, leaving Wil- 
jard with the impression that the half had 
not been told him. 

“Of all artful subterfuges,’’ he said, 
“this is the boldest that ever came to my 
knowledge! Julia needn't call her child- 
ish, hereafter.” 

Sophie went up to her room feeling that 
she had been thoroughly misunderstood. 
She could have cried at the failure of her 
experiment, only she was too vexed for 
that. 

“Never mind!’ she said, wrathfully. 
“Vl bring him to terms yet. I think I 
understand him now, quite as well ashe 
does me.”’ 

Next morning, when Willard came down 
stairs, Sophie was just returning from a 
walk. She wore a pair of thick but neat 
boots, a well-fitting suit of linen, anda 
most becoming hat. She carried in her 
hand a bouquet of fresh wild flowers, and 
her cheeks were flushed with exercise. He 
watched her as she went up to kiss his 
mother good-morning, and came to the 
conclusion that she was pretty and grace- 
ful, to say the least. Thinking further 
upon the subject, he wondered why his 
mother had : never discovered the petty 
foibles in her disposition that Julia was 

so constantly harping upen. 

' ‘That evening, when he teok a cigar for 
his. usual smoke upon the poreh, he fully 
expected that Sophie would present her- 
self with another problem to salve, and he 
began to feel like a martyr as he pictured 
her breaking up all his bachelor reveries, 
and practising her arts for his benefit. 

He waited until past his usual hour, hop- 
ing she would come, for he was quite will- 
ing’to play martyr for the sake of having 
her appear ridiculous, but she did not 
come. He rose, at last, and went into the 
parlor. Through the front windows he 
saw Sophie, tastefully attired, and chatting 
gayly with her cousin Charley Rayne. 

Quite disgusted, he went out for a walk 
in the garden, and when he returned, he 
found Sophie in his mother’s room, reading 
aloud from a popular magazine. He paused 
a moment at the door. 

“Come in, Willard,” his mother said, 
“and hear this story; Sophie has only just 
commenced . 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
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hoping Sophie would second the invitation, 
but she did not. Sohe went in and took 
aseat. Sophie went quietly on with her 
reading, seeming to ignore him completely. 
She had a sweet voice, and she read more 
than well. Willard became interested in 
both the reader and the story. 

‘Thank you, dear,’’ Mrs. Tremaine said, 
when she had’ finished. ‘“‘My eyes are 
growing dim, and soon tire. To be able to 
read well is a very desirable accomplish- 
ment, in my estimation. I think it prefer- 
able to many that young ladies acquire in 
these days. If you are not weary, I wish 
you would read me the local news of the 
village paper which came to-night.” 

Sophie took it, with the remark that she 
was very glad to be able to confer so slight 
a favor, and at once dipped into the news. 
The very last item, and in conspicuous 
characters, was an announcement of a pic- 
nie which was to be hekl two days later, in 
a grove near the village. 

‘That will be very pleasant,’ said Mrs. 
Tremaine. ‘ You will attend, with Sophie, 
of course,”’ she observed to Willard, who 
had quietly listened until now. 

‘Jin truth, mother,” he began, evi- 
dently greatly annoyed at the request, “I 
fear 1 amyalready engaged for Thursday. 
I’m very sorry indeed, but—’’ 

“You ought to consult my wishes in 
some degree,’ his mother returned, ina 
vexed tone. *“‘ Even if you are engaged, I 
cannot see why that would interfere with 
your escorting Sophie also.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to do 
80, as far as | myself am concerned,” he 
answered, looking toward Sophie as though 
he expected her to decline and relieve him 
from his embarrassment. But she did 
nothing of the kind. She sat coolly watch- 
ing the drift of the conversation, and, as 
Willard looked up, she quietly helped her- 
self to a drink of ice-water. 

The truth was, he was not engaged to 
take any one to the picnic. He expected 
to escort Julia, of course, but had been 
quite busy during the day, and had not 
asked her, for he supposed she would pre- 
pare to go with her brother, at any rate, 
and he could speak of it at the last mo- 
ment. But he did not wish either his 
mother or Sophie to think he was going to 
play the devotee to Sophie constantly. 
After thinking the matter over, he-came to 
the conclusion that he ought to.invite her 
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thie time, after all had been said. 

Just then she rose’ to go to her room. 
She bade them good-night, but Willard 
called her back. 

Miss Sophie!” 

She turned quietly. 

** Ff you will consent to attend the pienic 
with me in company with another lady, I 
shall be very glad to escort you.” 

He spoke apologetically, for he felt quite 
ashamed of himself, even though he 
thought she might have had the delicacy to 
decline before. 

“Thank you,” Sophie answered, quietly. 
“Tshouldn’t have the slightest objection 
to accompany you with another lady, if I 
were not already engaced to attend the 
picnic with another gentleman. Under 
the circumstances, you will perceive it is 
necessary for me to décline your very po- 
lite invitation, however much I may regret 
that [am compelled to do so. Good-night.’’ 

Mrs. Tremaine laughed merrily as Sophie 
deft the room. The girl looked so demure 
as she declined to go, as though it 
really a great trial for her to refuse, that 
the whole thing appeared extremely absurd. 
Willard laughed, too, though at his own 
expense.” 

Next day Willard went early to call upon 
Julia, and engage for her to accompany 
him to the picnic. 

“Why, Willard?” she said, “we have 
talked of ‘it so long, and I did not suppose 
you would be home in time, and so I—” 

Well, what?’ he asked, beginning to 


impatient. 

“T promised James Lewis to attend the 
pienie with him. But you must go, too,” 
she added, seeing he looked rather blank. 
“Why don’t you take Sophie ?” 

“Sophie is already engaged to go with 
some one else,” he replied, unguardedly. 

“How do you know?” 

“ Because I asked—she told me so.’’ 

“So you invited Sophie to go with you 
first?” Julia exclaimed, angrily. 

He was obliged to confess that he had. 
He tried to explain, but she would not lis- 
ten. Finding it of no use to expostulate 
with her, he left in an unenviable frame of 
mind. He had felt an affection for Julia 
for a long time, and always fancied her 
very gefitle and amiable. He would not 
have cared so much for the disappointment 
about the picnic, but he began to fear that 
her temper was rot of the pleasantest kind- 
when aroused. 
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Bésides this, he knew that he would ay 
pear ridiculous in Sophie’s eyes if he at- 
tended the picnic alone. He fancied that 
she was going with her Cousin Charley, 
and it was quite probable she knew that 
James Lewis was to act as Julia’s escort. 
He could not go from house to house 
throughout the village in search of a lady, 
forin all probability they were engaged 
before this time, and he did not wish to 
give the affair greater publicity. 

‘In his perplexity he called upon Charley 
Rayne, and asked his assistance. Charley 
had the whole story from Sophie, who 
charged him, on penalty of her most se- 
vere displeasure, to refrain from giving any 
help or advice in the case. But Willard 
was really a favorite of Charley’s, and as he 
did not stand in awe of Sophie’s displeas- 
ure, he relented as soon as he heard the 
doleful account which Willard gave of the 
affair. 

“Never mind,” he said. “I’m going to 
take two ladies, and I’m sure I can per- 
suade one of them to accompany you. 
Sophie, sister Kate and I were going to- 
gether, but if you care to act as Kate’s es- 
cort, I don’t doubt'she would willingly con-: 
sént to it.” 

‘Willard felt relieved. Kate was onlya 
schoolgirl, but as the families were very 
intimate, nothing would be thought of it. 
Charlie set out for home, to make sure of 
the thing at once, and met Kate and Sophie 
on the way. He explained his mission, 
and both girls laughed merrily. 

“Julia is in hysterics because Willard 
asked her second,” laughed Kate, “‘so of 
course | am number three. ‘I guess I'll 
decline with thanks.” 

“No, Kate,” said Sophie, “you must 
aceept at once. If you will, and will agree 
to torment him and give him all the trou- 
ble you can, I'll give you my new pink sash 
and slippers you admired so much to wear 
to-morrow.” 

Kate promised; and although Charley 
declared it was hardly fair, he was obliged 
to consent and say nothing about it; so the 
affair was settled. 

Quite early next morning Julia and Mr. 
Lewis set out for the grounds, for they 
were both on the committee of arrange- 
ments. About an hour afterward: Charley 
called fot Sopltie, who came down ina 
pretty white dress, looped up with natural- 


‘looking deep golden butterflies instead of 
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the usual knots of ribbon. She sprang 
lightly into the carriage, wishing Willard, 
who stood upon the porch, a very pleasant 
day. 


He set out to meet Kate directly after, 


but was somewhat annoyed to find she was 
not ready. The day was warm, and he was 
anxious to reach the shaded grove. But 
his horses were very restive, and he con- 
cluded to wait for Kate in the carriage. 
After sitting in the boiling sun for nearly 
half an hour, he adjourned to the parlor. 


She came down immediately after, and: 


offered an apology for her tardiness in so 


sincere a manner that he was ashamed for . 


having been vexed by it. 

They entered the carriage, but lad not 
proceeded far before Kate discovered that 
she had forgotten her handkerchief. She 
deplored the loss of it in so pathetic a man- 
ner that he was obliged to return for it. 


This occasioned considerable delay, for - 


Willard was obliged to wait afew moments 
longer. They reached the grounds at last 
just as Willard was nearly overcome by the 
heat of the sun, and his patience almost 
exhausted. 

Kate seemed as fresh as ever, and at 
once instituted a search for Sophie. She 
was found at length, comfortably settled 
in a seat which nature had formed by di- 
viding the trunk of a large maple tree into 
two main branches near the ground. Char- 
ley sat upon a rock opposite; both looked 
cool and cosy as possible, and were chat- 
ting merrily. 

Kate took a seat near her brother, and 
Willard threw himself upon the ground 
near, tossed aside his hat, and wiped the 
perspiration from his brow. Kate tegen 
at once to relate their mishaps. 

“It’s so fearfully warm, too,” she said, 
at the close. ‘“‘And I forgot to bring my 
fan. Vm so careless! Julia scolds me for 
it every day. She never forgets any- 
thing.” 

“You don’t need a fan in the open air,’’ 
said Charley, seeing a vexed look pass over 
Willard’s face. ‘* lt would be an insult to 
*the gentle breezes’ to use one.’’ 

hope, Kate,” said Sophie, you don’t 
intend to send Mr. Tremaine back for your 
fan also?” 

“Ono! 1 hadn’t thought of such a thing. 
But I really would like a glass of water.’’ 

Willard dutifully rose, and set out in 
quest of one. He found James Lewis and 


Julia engaged in making the lemonade. . 
and conversing over it in a delightfully 
confidential manner. : 

“Could I obtain a glass of water fora. 
lady ?” he asked, a little stiffly. 

“There isn’t a single glass to 
turned Julia, sharply. 

“* But I will return it in a moment,” he 
said. 

“Very well, you may take the water, but 
every particle of the ice will be needed for 
the lemonade.”’ 

He thanked her in rather a brusk way, 
poured out the water and earried it to Kate, 
who drank it with a wry face, though she. 
made no remark. 

Throughout the day sbe succeeded in 
making him feel as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible. She did not seem conscious of the 
fact, but was sweetly oblivious as far as his 
ease or feclings were concerned; and he 
felt greatly relieved when the day was over. 
He had been in sight of Sophie all day, and 
she seemed so quiet and contented in con-~ 
trast with Kate; so readily pleased, and 
besides, she had conversed so charmingly. 
with Charley upon all manner of interest-. 
ing subjects, that he came to the conclusion - 
she certainly was far from stupid. 

When he reached home Sophie was play- 
ing upon the piano. He stepped upon the 
balcony and sat down to listen unobserved. 
She did not seem to pay much attention to 
her music, but played a number of dreamy 
old airs with a careless touch which gave 
the notes a soothing restful sound. At 
last she rose, and, closing the piano, turned 
to leave the room. Willard stepped through 
the open window and thanked her for the 
music. 

“I believe I have been unjust in my: 
feelings towards you, Miss Sophie,’ he 
said, apologetically. ‘If you will pardon . 
my past ill-nature, I will promise to be 
more friendly in future. I feel very —- 
ble after to-day’s experience.”’ 

Sophie was for the moment usnete: 
aud obeying the first impulse, began to 
explain. 

“lf you have been annoyed to-day, Mr. 
Tremaine,” she said, quickly, and blushing 
up to her forehead, “ it was al) my fault, 
for I bribed Kate to torment you. It was 
not lady-like, I confess, but itis true.” 

Willard gazed upon her ip astonishment 
for a moment, then be burst inte a loud 
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“ Miss Sophie,” he said at last, “ Iam go- 
ing to pay youa rare compliment. You 
are, in my estimation, the most honest and 
courageous young lady of my acquaintance. 
Ihope you repent haying caused me so 
much trouble to-day, for it was nota strict- 
ly friendly act on your part.’’ 

the contrary,’’ she answered, look- 
ing him full in the face, ‘I’m very glad I 
did 

He had the advantage, now, for she was 
very angry. 

Why?” he asked, quietly, and quite 
sure, for the first time, that she had not.the 
slightest designs upon him, as far as love 
or matrimony was concerned, . 

** Because,” she returned, speaking very 
fast, and opening her eyes widerto keep 


the tears from dropping over ‘her cheeks, 


‘“‘when your mother invited me to make 
her house my home, you were not’ just 


enough to tell me my presence was disagree-. 


able to you, but waited for me to learn the 
fact. through your unkind actions.. I 
thoughtlessly asked you to be my friend— 
that is the only thing I regret in the whole 


matter—you assented in words, but acted’ 


the part of an enemy.’’ 
“That is strictly true,’ he replied, still 
inalowtone. ‘Iam truly sorry for it. I 


fancied it would annoy me to have you 


here; but I find that I have wronged you, 
for, you have brought sunshine into the 
house. Wont you forgive me, Sophie, and 
be my friend in the future ?”’ ne 

‘I don’t want to forgive you,” she said, 
perversely, and choking back a sob, “or 
rather, I’m so wicked I cannot do it.’’ 

“* You don’t look very wicked,’’ he smiled, 
and at that moment Mrs. Tremaine came 
down the staircase. 

Sophie turned quickly, and gave him her 
hand, Then with an excuse to his mother 
that she was tired, she rushed up stairs to 
her roonn. 

The summer passed away. Sophie had 
been as demure as akitten in Willard’s 
presence, ever since the night after the pic- 
nic. She sever tried to annoy him, except 
in receiving all his advances quietly, as 
though they were to be expected in a friend. 
She was more cautious too, in conversation, 
so mauch so, that even her aunt and cousin 
Julia could find no fault with her unguard- 
ed remarks. Julia was rather stiff in her 
manner toward Willard, who seldom called 
at the house now. The two families, feel- 
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ing dissatYsfied with themselves and each 
other, fell back upon a show of over-polite- 
ness. Sophie chafed under the rein she 
had put upon herself, and began to feel won- 
derfully lonesome and desolate. 

‘*OY? she sighed, one day to herself, “*I 
wonder how girls feel who have houses of 
their own to go to when their schooldays 
are over? I didn’t expect to be perfectly 
happy here, I’m sure, but it is even worse 
than I thought.” 

After considering the matter for some 
time, she determined to pack her trunk and 
go back to school. She knew she was a 
favorite with the lady principal, and that 
she would receive her for another year at 
least, and she could keep up her musi¢ as 
a pretence. _ Even this didn’t look very in- 
viting to her. How could she leave Mrs. 
Tremaine, who had heen so kind to her— 
almost like a mother? And how seraaees 
she— ) 

Here she stopped short, and rubbteg down. 
stairs she commenced a vigorous practising 
upon the piano of what she called her 
“hyena pieces; and never pausing until 
she was thoroughly wearied with the tire- 
some finger exercises, Willard came into 
the room just as she was finishing. 

‘“‘ Tm taking my last practice,” she said, 
with some of her old recklessness of man- 
ner, “ for to-zhorrow going away.” 

“ For liow lotig?” he asked, with some-— 
thing of surprise in his tone. 

“Forever!” 

“ Why ?? 

‘Your usual question,’ she retorted.) 
“T haven’t yet appointed you my con- 
fessor.” 


“ Then I will appoint you mime,” he an- 
swered. ‘I don’t wish you to go away,. 
Sophie; do you know why?” 

“IT was never good at guessing, and I gon’t. 
think it worth while to try now,” she said, 
her cheeks aflame with blushes, but trying 
to look defiant still. 

**I love you,”’ he said. ‘‘ That is the 
reason.” 

** I don’t believe it?’ she said. 

He appeared puzzled for a moment. 

“ Really,” he said at last, “the manner 
in whieh you receive a declaration of love 
is novel, to say the least.” 

‘‘ How can you make love to me when 
there isa bond of friendship existing be- 
tween us?” she asked. 

“Do be serious for one moment, Sophie,” 
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he said, coaxingly. “Ido love you, and, 
as I am a determined man, I shall convince 
you of the truth of what I say.” 

Sophie began to be frightened, and Wil- 
lard, thinking by her silence that she had 
begun to relent, came and took her hands 
in his. 

“ Tf you don’t believe me,”’ he said, “ look 
in my face and see whetherI am speaking 
the truth or not.’’ 

Sophie essayed one glance. He did look 
very much in earnest. 

“ Will you be my wife, Sophie, and stay 
here with us, instead of going away for- 
ever?) 

“But yotare so cross,’’ she answered, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Have I been so lately? I think you 
could afford to forgive me for my rudeness 
at first, for you have punished me so long. 
Come, Sophie, be generous, and say I have 
not been cross once since the night after 
the picnic.”’ 

“But I’ve been very lonesome since 
then.”’ 


“Because you would insist upon sitting 
alone in your room every evening, instead 
of spending it here with me. I have been 
lonely too. Wont you try to loveme? I 
believe I could make you happy, if you 
only would.” 

“T thought you were engaged to Cousin 
Julia.” 

** Now Sophie dear, if you are jealous of 
Julia, I shall know you love me. I was 
never engaged to her, though I did fancy 
her at one time. I’m very sure 1 do not 
now.” 

“She'll say I came here on purpose to 
win you for my husband. And everybody 
else will say it, too.”’ 

** But you know better, deur, and so do I. 
And we wont care so much what other peo- 
ple say, if we are satisfied ourselves.’’ 

So Sophie assented. Mrs. Tremaine was 
delighted, and even Cousin Julia offered 
her congratulations unmingled with a sin- 
gle unkind word. As for Sophie, she is one 
of the happiest, merriest little wives in the 
world, 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


Two watch on yonder shore the sun decline, 
One is a maiden, joyous, young and fair ; 
The other is a woman bowed with years, 
With feeble, palsied frame and silvery 
hair. 


The girl’s white hands in careless garlands 
wreathe 
The golden-rod that nods beside the 
stream ; [float 
And through her brain such happy visions 
As only maidenhood can ever dream. 


_ The world seems bright and beautiful to 


her; [sweet ; 

Existence, too, a boon most dear and 

A pathway strewn with roses rich and rare, 

“Whose thorns as yet have never pierced 
her feet. 


And she who sits beside her on. the shore 
. Thinks calmly of the life that’s nearly 
done; [bloom, 
For this fair girl the morning’s light,and 
For Aer the glory of the setting sun..| 
The volume of the past before her ties, 


The link that bindeth youth to hoary age ; 
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How many joys and griefs, how many hopes 
And memories sweet, are written on each 
page! 
aye, [must roll, 
“That at her feet death’s billows soon 
Yet looking forward to that time no doubt 
Or dread forebodings fill her trusting soul. 


For through those long, long years re- 
ligién’s star [sweet, 
Lighted her pathway with its radiance 
And when dark sorrow, with its chilling 
breath, [feet. 
Life’s roses turned to ashes neath her 


’Twas Jesus’ voice that whispered words of 
hope, [tear ; 
His hand that wiped away each bitter 
And faith in him, his promises and love, 
Has brighter grown with each succeeding 
year— 4 


Till now, her voyage nearly ended, she 
Can look beyond the sunset clouds afar, 
Can oan the sound of golden harps, and 


The of the pearly gates ajar. 
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IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


I HAVE often thought that if Henry Car- 
ter had been happy in his childhood, he 


might have been happy all his life. It | 


makes sucha difference. We all know the 
saying, “‘ As the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined }’ but few fail to reproach the tree, 
nevertheless. 

Carter was an orphan at the age of three 
years, and was then adopted by a childless 
aunt, who froze up whatever milk of human 
kindness there might be in his heart. The 
‘boy was full of talent and affection; but, 
unhappily, was also exceedingly shy and 
sensitive. Mrs. Brainard was a hard, cold 
woman, who kept the letter of the law, and 
not the spirit. She was angry that what 
she called her duty compelled her to take 
her brother’s orphan, and she made the 
child pay, as such persons can ; not by beat- 
ing him, but by starving his heart, and 
chilling bis aspirations. So the boy got a 
twist that showed in the man, making him 
odd, jealous and morbid in all his feelings. 
in an evil hour, he came across Carrie Wil- 
son, and she accomplished the work that 
his aunt had begun. 

Carrie was one of those persons who 
make us doubt if thoughtlessness is not one 
of the worst of crimes, if, indeed, they ean 
escape with the charge of being only 
thoughtless. The question is, has any one 
the right to be thoughtless in matters which 
aay concern the bappiness of another? 
Carrie was a pretty little village coquette, 
nothing more. It was said that Henry Car- 
ter was cold and never noticed a woman, 
and she resolved to make him notice 
her. 

The svene of this flirtation was Eldon, a 
village in New England, at a time when 
Eastern villages were more unsophisticated 
than they are now. No railroad came with. 
in twenty-five miles of the town, the only 
means of communication being by stage- 
«coach. All about were forests primeval, 
unbroken for many a mile to northward, 
thinned a little east and west for farms. 
Southward a few miles was the sea. 

Carrie’s father lived on a large farm three 
miles west of the village, and owned a tract 
of land on the east side. This last was un- 


derstood to be his daughter’s wedding 
portion. 

“So you see I am an heiress,’’ Carrie 
laughed, after telling Carter her expecta- 
tions. “To be sure, the land isn’t worth 
much now; but when the railroad is built, 
it will be. I wish it were built now.” 

“Do you want to be rich?’ asked the 
young man, frowning slightly. 

“To be sureI do! I want to see the 
world!’ And Miss Carrie gave her head a 
toss, plainly indicating that the great world 
was her proper stage. 

Her admirer saw nothing ridiculous in it. 
In a three weeks’ acqtiaintance he had 
grown to believe that nothing on earth could 
be lovelier than that plump little figure, 
those flaxen clustering curls, blue eyes, 
dimpled cheeks and pouting lips. 

“ I wish I could make you rich!” he said 
in a low tone, dropping his eyes. 

A better woman would have been pained 
and embarrassed by the words, and the 
tone of suppressed passion in which they 
were uttered. But Carrie only laughed. 
“ Thank you! But it would be nicerto have 
papa do that,” she said. 

But she blushed a little, though only 
with vanity, and, as any lover might, he 
misinterpreted it. But whatever ardent 
words he might have added, she dexterous- 
ly put off. She had no notion of spoiling 
her sport by having to refuse him just yet. 

They were out with a skating-party, and 
Carrie had seated herself on a buffalo-robe 
on the shore to rest. Now she started up 
with the laughing challenge “eatch me if 
you can?’ and started off, her curls on the 
breeze, her scarlet petticoat fluttering like 
a banner, her little skates flashing like 
mimic lightnings. She was a firstrate 
skater, and so was he; and of course he 
could have caught her again and again, if 
he had dared to take her challenge literal- 
ly. He did not, but it was bewilderingly 
delightful for all that. Every gentleman 
present was, he was convinced ,envying him, 
yet she seemed to notice no one but him. 
She looked at him in a coquettish, provoca- 
tive way which showed she kuew her power 
and wished to keep it. And why should 
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she wish to keep it, if she did not love him? 
thought the foolish fellow. 

If he had known then, it might have saved 
him something. He was pretty far gone, 
and, what was worse for one like him, he 
was committed. Everybody saw that he 
was in love, and spoke of it. But there was 
yet room for escape—if he had known. 


The last person whom he would have 


thought.of being jealous of was Sewel Les- 
lie, though the young man was handsome, 
had talent and some property. He had also 
paid a little attention, off and on, to Carrie, 
for several yeas. But Carter thought, if 
he Hfad wanted her, he would have gone on 
his*kmees at the first chance, and if she had 
wanted him, she would have brought him 
to his knees. So he feared nothing. He 
did not suspect what others did, that Carrie 
was piqu€d at Leslie’s ‘eaprice, and was 
playing off on him all this time, though 
without looking athim. Neither did he 
nor any other suspect that Leslie liked the 
girl in spite of himself, and, while hating 
her coquetry, could not help forgiving her- 
self, He wasattending closely to Miss Cor- 
delia White now, and appeared not to see 
Carrie, but in truth not a motion of the 
witch escaped him. When Carrie, tired of 
her apparent lack of success, floated off and 
left the ice, Leslie was not long in follow- 
ing. The pond was five miles from the vil- 
lage, and the skating-party was also a sleigh- 
ing-party. Carrie and Carter took their 
places in the front seat of a large double 
sleigh, and Cordelia and Leslie were in the 
back seat. 

Doos'he mean to marry her?” Carrie 
thought angrily, trying to find an excuse to 
look round at the couple behind her. “Is 
he in love with her? People say that she 
is a good, sweet-tempered girl. I suppose 
they don’t call me good. Bah! Id like to 
upset her into the snow!’ 

But while her heart was full of the two 
behind her, she was chatting merrily to her 
escort, and delighting him with her airs 
and graces, Presently she coaxed the reins 
from his hands, and effectually distarbed 
her rival by her reckless driving. 

“O, don’t, Carrie!’ cried Cordelia, who 
was very timid. ‘“ Please don’t let her 
drive so, Mr. Carter.” 

Carrie only laughed in reply, and sent out 
@ little hiss into the pricked-up ears of the 
horses. They tossed their heads and flew 


over the craunching snow. 
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Carter watched his companion with de- 
light. The color in her cheeks, the mis- 
chief in her eyes, her dimples and gayety 
allenchanted him. For whom, he thought, 
could this display be, if not forhim? He 
gazed with rapture into her face, trembled 
at the light touch of her arm to his, not car- 
ing if she dashed them all over the rocks. 
that lined the roadside, so long as he went- 
with her. His love was of that desperate 
sort that welcomes adventure and danger. 

But Carrie soon found the horses pulling 
uncomfortably on her hands, and shé gave 
up the reins just as Cordelia sereamed out, 
saying that they were going over. They 
did not go over, but Carrie had an opportu- 
nity to glance behind her. She gave but. 
one look, then turned quickly ard stared 
straight before her. She had séen Cor- 
delia’s face hidden in Sewel Leslie’s shoul- 
der, while he tenderly soothed her fright, 
both too much occupied to notice Carrie’s 
fleeting glance. 

There was a momentary compression of 
the lips, a slight fading of the rich color in 
the cheeks, that was all. Then after a 
minute she was laughing as gayly as ever. 
“They must be engaged,” was her mental 
conelusion. ‘Corde is too prim to lay her 
head on a fellow’s shoulder, unless she is 
engaged to him. But they shan’t say that 
I am disappointed.” 

They drew up at the house in the village 
where Carrie was visiting. “Pll call for 
you at séven o’clock,” Carter whispered as 
he helped her out. ~ 

She nodded, gave him a beaming, blush- 
ing smile, just spared a careless glance to 
the two others, and mien gayly into the 
house. 

That night there was a concert in the 
town hall, a great affair for Eldon.. A 
second-rate opera singer, visiting the city 
of B., thirty miles distant, had condescend- 
ed to sing one nightin Eldon. Never had 
such a star visited them before, and they 
were on the qué vive. 

“Pll look my best,’’ thought Carrie, eurl- 
ing her hair before the glass in her room, 
“Pll make him sorry if I can.” 

She did succeed, undeniably, in looking 
most lovely. Her little furred jacket was 
as jaunty as possible, and set off her forin 
admirably, all her sunny hair was a glisten~- 
ing cloud of curls, her white throat shone 
like alabaster under its band of cherry vel- 
vet, and her cheeks were like roses. 
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_ Cordelia White, sitting a little back with 
Leslie, watched the two uneasily. I am 
afraid Carrie is making trouble,’’ she said. 
*-Itis cruel to disappoint and mortify a 
man like Henry Carter. He will take it 
hhard. Look at him!’ 

Carter was rather swarthy and sallow or- 
dinarily, but now a faint glow burned un- 
der his dusky skin, making it a bright 
bronze. His lips were crimson, and parted 
in a slight smile, as if the beatings of his 
heart made him breathless, and there was 
a glad and tender ‘look in his eyes that no 
one had ever seen there before. It was the 
face of a man in the first flush and tremor 
of supreme happiness. 

Leslie saw enough in that face to justify 
Ais companion’s fears. Then he looked 
at Carrie, and tried to be angry, but could 
not. Pretty creature! And the suspicion 
«crossed his mind that she might be trying 
to pique him. Carrie certainly had re- 
geived his attentions with peculiar fayor, 
and when he went elsewhere, had shown 
unmistakable signs of uneasiness. That he 
knew. 

“D’m not going to be snubbed and jilted 
by her,” he thonght, ‘‘But maybe she 
‘was in earnest with me. No matter. 1 
4m not the man to try and cut another one 
out.” 

_ Byt he kept on looking, nevertheless, and 
the more he watched the more uneasy he 
became. What right had she to encourage 

my other map, when she must know that 
Leslie, liked her, and was only trying 
her, to see if she were flirting with him or 
loved him? A coquette like her ought to 
know that a man has a right to try his 
gSroupd before trying to make a fool of him- 
self. 


The prima donna shrieked, and. trilled, 
and quavered in the most approved second- 
rate style, and the audience went into 
raptures, fully believing that it must be 
the very highest of high art. Carrie Wil- 
son was one of the most enthusiastic. She 
clapped her plump little hands, and by a 
peremptory nod told her escort when he 
was to applaud. He, poor fellow! was 
«conscious of nothing but herself, and the 
sweetest sound he heard that evening 
was her voice speaking to him, and the 
clapping of her pink palms, 


. The next morning Carrie awoke with a 
wery confused head. She had dreamed a 
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good deal in the night, but as her wits 
cleared, some of the most dreamlike visions 
did not go. They stayed, they asserted 
their reality. It was no dream that she 
had the night before listened to the most 
impassioned and vehement declaration of 
love which had ever been made her. Oth- 
ers had complimented her dimples and her 
eyes, but ‘this man never spoke of them. 
He put her on a pedestal; she was his god- 
dess, his angel, he adored her as some- 
thing above common humanity. What 
promises he had made her! He knew that 
he had talent, and would work, would do 
anything for her sake. If she would mar- 
ry him, she should be proud of him. 

His impetuosity had carried her away. 
She had promised, and was to be married 
to him in three months. 

“T couldn’t do better,’’ she said to her- 
self, thinking the matter over in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘ I have no other chanees just now; 
and as to letting Leslie think that I wanted 
him, I’d marry Lucifer first?’ 

Going down stairs, she found an offering 
from her lover awaiting her, a basket of 
Malaga grapes, the large honeyed globes of 
pale green resting on a bed of flowers. 
Such a gift would be easy to procure in the 
city, but in a country-place it was rare. 
Carter, after passing a night of sleepless 
rapture, had risen early and gone out to 
waylay the incoming stagecoach, and be 
the first to get the grapes. Then he had 
gone to a friend for the flowers, making no 
secret of their destination. 

fancy something has happened,” Mrs. 
Adams, her friend, said slyly, while Carrie 
rejoiced over her present. ‘* Wont you tell 
us, See, your breaktast is all laid on the 
little table in the sitting-room. The others 
are off these two hours; but I wouldn’t 


hhave you waked.” 


“Will you keep the secret?” Carrie 
asked. 

Of course the lady promised. 

* You see he offered himself, and is, O, 
desperately in love!’ Carrie said, sweeten- 
ing her coffee, and stopping between the 
words to eat a grape or two. ‘‘SoI prom- 
ised to think of it.” 

The truth was, she had promised herself 
to him unconditionally, but she did not 
want that to be known. 

That his lady-love wavered, prevaricated, 
or lied outright about her relations with 
him, Henry Carter never dreamed. He 
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’ trusted her entirely. That she should be 
shy about owning their engagement, he did 
not wonder. Was she not modest and 
timid? On his own side, he was too proud 
and reserved to make a confidant of any 
one, but he was willing people should be 
sure without being told. So he was alittle 
disappointed when he found that Carrie 
not only did not wish any announcement 
to be made for the present, but that she 
wished to conceal their relations. But of 
course he yielded. After all, was he not 
happy enough ? 

“We were together yesterday afternoon 
and last evening,” she said; “and people 
would be stre to tease if we went to the 
lecture together to-night. You must go 
alone, and come to-morrow and tel] me 
about it.” 

Well, it was bliss to have a lovely little 
lady of his own to obey ; so, after the first 
slight pain and mortification of her refusal, 
he ‘brightened again. But, while he sat 
listening to the lecture that night, and 
striving to attend, and call back his truant 
thoughts from the blue eyes and the smil- 
ing lips that—O, bliss beyond any he had 
ever hoped for!—he had kissed the night 
before, something was going on at Mrs. 
Adams’s that would have changed his blood 
to poison could he have seen. 

About eight o’clock Mrs. Adams’s door- 
bell rang. Carrie sat alone, reading a novel, 
the family being all out. “ Dearme?!’ she 
thought, putting her feet down out of a 
chair where they had been perched in 
rather gentlemanlike fashion; “I do hope 
‘he hasn’t come back.” 

' The door opened, and Mr. Sewel Leslie 
entered. She started up with a crimson 

‘blush, foreseeinig at once that there was to 

‘be a complication of affairs. “ Why aren’t 
you at the lecture ?”’ she asked, confusedly. 

“Why aren’t you there?” he retorted, 
smiling. 

“T didn’t want to go,’’ she pouted, re- 
suming her seat, and casting her eyes down ; 


wanted to read a novel.”’ 


“Am I in- the way?’ he asked, with a 


‘slight laugh. 


She glanced at him a saucy yes, but her 
countenance changed immediately. She 
was piercingly sorry for that yes that she 
had spoken the night before. Here, at 
last, was the lover she wanted, brought to 


‘bay, and she did not want the other. She 
‘didn’t want to be stood on a pedestal and 
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worshipped ; she didn’t want to be a hero- 
ine. She wanted to marry a gay good- 
looking fellow, and be petted by him, and 
think of her clothes and her dinner, in- 
stead of stupid sublimities that she didn’t. 
understand. So, after that first saucy 
glance, her lips worked, her bosom heaved, 
and, to her own, as well as her compan- 
ion’s strprise, she burst into tears. 

“Why, Carrie! What is the matter?’ 
he exclaimed, seating himself beside her. 

*“T don’t see what you wanted to come 
here for!’ she sobbed: “I should think. 
you would be at the lecture with Corde 
White.” 

He smiled at her jealousy. “I came be- 
cause I wanted to see you, ‘and I didn't. 
‘care to see Corde. We are good’ enough. 
friends, but I don’t love her, nor she’me.”’ 

“Any one would think, to seé you yes- 
terday, that you cared about her!’ Cuartie- 


cried, still more passionately. 


He leaned nearer and touched her arm. 
“Do you care much whether 1 tie ae or- 
not?” he asked, softly. 

“No, I don’t! I don’t care anything. 
about you!’ she aneweréd, flinging his. 
hand away. This insinuating address, 
‘this asking for assurances, but giving none, 
jarred on her, aftet the worship of Henry 
Carter. Leslie was trying to make her 
come every step of the way, and she would 
not. 

Instead of being angry, he prisoned the 
repulsing hand, and, drawing ber reluctant. 
form to his bosom, kissed her cheek and. 
her wet eyelids. 

For one desperate moment she lay there,,. 
snatching a brief happiness; then she burst. 


‘forth with the terrible news, Sewell! L 


aim engaged to Henry Oarter.”’ 
' Leslie dropped her hand, withdrew his 


‘arm as if the touch of her Were poison, and. 


sat back. 

“I couldn't help it?” she said, crying 
again. ‘I saw you with Corde’s head on. 
your shoulder, and you never looked at 
me. I don’t love him, and I wont have 
him!’ 

Leslie was not unprincipled nor weak ; 
but he liked this girl better than he had 
thought, and since she loved him, it was 
still harder to give her up. When she 
clung to him, and vowed that she had not. 
meant to promise that slfe would marry 
him or no one, he wavered, hesitated, and 
finally agreed with her that her engage- 
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ment must be broken the very next day. 

“It wouldn’t be right for you to marry 
him without loving him,’’ he said. ‘‘Car- 
ter never would forgive you that. The 
sooner you do it the better. Tell him in 
the morning.” 

Carrie was as cowardly as she was false. 
She dared not face the man she had 
wronged, and own to that wrong. The 
only way was to write a note, and she wrote 
it. She waited tremblingly through the 
day for an avswer, but uone came. She 
listened at evening for a step, and heard 
none. “‘I wish Sewel had come up to- 
night,”’ she said to Mrs. Adams. “‘ Buthe 
is so strict he wouldn't come. til] he knew 
that all. was settled,’ . 

Leslie’s strictndss saved. hie life that 
night; for in the first frenzy of his despair, 
_ Henry Carter, after hiding all day, had 

posted. himself, pistol .im. hand, where he 
could see every one, that entered, Mrs. 

_ ~A@ams’s gate, determined. to shoot his 
Fival. 

Fortunately, perhaps (for = keow the 
end), Leslie kept the resolution he had 
made. Neither that night mor. the next 

_day did he visit Carrie. He was, indeed, a 

_little provoked with her, and had a mind 
to let her.get out of. the scrape as best she 
might. 

. Carter watched all that night, then went 
home and hidali day. In his fary of. dis- 

appointed love and mortified pride, he be- 
lieved that the whole town was mocking 
him. His heart wasrent. The falling fab- 
ric of his hopes had crushed him. He lay 
and groaned in rage and agony. 

_ . After two or three days it was known 
that Carter had left town, aud then Leslie 
visited his lady-love. They had waited a 
proper time for an answer to the note, and 

bow they considered the affair settled. 

And so the wooing sped. But some reports 

that reached them from the next town 

clouded their joy at times. Carter was 
there, and was going to destruction rapidly. 

He was very dissipated, and one who had 

seen him described his appearance as that 

of a maniac. 

The winter passed, and spring came. By 
this time all the matrimonial affairs had 
been settled. The railroad was a matter 
that was to be commenced at once. So it 
was worth while for the young peopie to 

_ settle on Carrie’s land, which was close to 

the projected track. In the midst of that 
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fifty acres of wilderness young Leslie had 
put up a hasty cottage, and he had begun 
to cultivate the ground as soon as the frost 

was out in the spring. Carrie was willing. 

She was enough in love with her promised 

husband to go even to that lonely place 

with him, particularly as it was not always 
to be lonely. 

The house went up like a mushroom um 

der the vigorous superintendence of the 
lover; Carrie’s mother took on herself to 
furnish it, and on the first of July they 
were married. There was no bridal tour. 
The wedding was a gay one at the farm, 
with a crowd of guests, then a small com- 
pany escorted the young couple to their 
new home, 
. The mushroom was a very pretty affair, 
a timy cottage in the midst of the woods. 
Three cosy little rooms below, and two 
chambers above, made up the establish- 
ment. Near by was a huge barn, a cow- 
house with a cow in it, and a henhouse full 
of poultry. There were cleared spéts about 
that had been planted, patches of corn, 
potatoes, wheat, and other produce. All 
was rough and wild, but full of promise 
and activity. 

The inside of the house was more.civi- 
lized-looking. There Carrie’s tasty hand 
had been at work. Carpets, rugs, muslin 
curtains, pretty chairs, tables, pictures and 
little knickknacks about. And prettier than 
all was the young bride, with her blooming 
face and white dress, presiding for the first 
time at her own tea-table. 

The supper was over, the guests departed, 
and the young couple were left to them- 
selves in their forest nook. It was like. 
being in anew country. Near as the vil- 
lage was, and though there were some 
smal] farms still nearer, no sight or sound 
of civilized life reached them. The tall 
forest trees stood looming above them in 
every direction, seeming to creep nearer as 
darkness fell. The insects piped in the 
sultry air, the birds stirred uneasily in 
their nests, troubled by the heat. The 
darkness grew deeper, and stars trembled 
out, at first faintly beaming in the violet 
sky, then burning with intense lustre in a 
purple darkness. 

“ Itis the garden of Eden, Carrie,’’ the 
bridegroom said, as he sat with his bride, 
looking out into the night. 

Carrie laughed. She always did laugh 
at anything which she called a fine speech. 
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“TI hope the garden of Eden wasn’t so 
fearfully hot as this is,’”’ she said. ‘It’s 
hot enough anywhere this month, but here 
the woods shut out every breath of air. I[ 
move we have a nest in the treetops like 
the birds.’’ 

Mr. Wilson’s house was about as far west 
of the village as his daughter’s was east of 
it, the two being on high land, the village 
dipping toa river. It was late when the 
father and mother reached home that 
wight, after their daughter’s wedding. They 
were naturally somewhat wakeful and ex- 
ited. -Carrie was their eldest child, and 
they ‘were proud and fond of her. They 
diked ther husband and respected him; 
they were in every way satisfied with him 
son-in-law; butstill, every girl risks 
-sbaxething in niarrying, and they could not 
del pifeeling a certain anxious care for her 
-fature, as wel) as asense of loss, now that 
gohe from them. They lay awake 
crime, ‘talking ‘the matter over. 

_ isan enterprising fellow, and 
make a fortune,” ‘the father said. “‘ He 
isgoimg'to buy another fifty acres, and he 
saysthat in ten years ‘he will have the 
finest farm in the State. Then, one of 


Gays, as land grows more valuable, 
wad building increases, he can cut it up 
House-lots.”’ 

not afraid of Sewel’s not making a 


.goud living,” ‘the mother replied. ‘ But I 
hepehe will not beso taken up with mouey- 
“gétting as to forget to be kind to Carrie. 
After all, the most important thing in a 
ease is love, and money is only second. 


Dthink ‘he’s a good-hearted fellow, 


and of her.’’ 

mother! you women all set love 
‘bread ‘and butter,’”’ the husband 
but not ill-pleased; but bread 
‘ @ad butter‘are very good things to have in 
‘a Howse, and I tell you, love soon grows 
weak without ’em.’’ 

About two o’elock Mr. Wilson started 
from ‘his first drowse, hearing himself 
spoken to. 

“IT don’t know what makes me feel so, 
father,” his wife said; “I can’t sleep for 
my life. The moment I begin to lose my- 
self it seems to me that some ¢ne pulls my 
sleeve, or screams close in my ear. It’s 
like the nightmare.” 

“Get out of bed and turn round,” said 
the husband, sleepily. ‘‘ You can always 
drive away.a nightmare by, walking round 
a little while.” 
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Mrs. Wilson obediently got up and walked 
about, to change the state she had got into. 
She went to the chamber door and looked 
out into the entry and down stairs, to make 
sure that there were no burglars in the 
house; then she went to the window, and 
looked at the sky and off eastward, to 
where her daughter was. 

‘Father!’ she said, presently, in a quick 
low tone. 

He was already nearly asleep, but some 
sharpness the voice aroused 


yk and look out here,” she said, in 
the same strange startled voice. 

He got up and went. to the window. 

“See over east, and tell me what it looks 
like,” she said. ‘ Look at the woods,’ 

Mr. Wilson looked, holding his breath, 
not daring-to speak till he should be sure. 
It took but a moment for certainty. What 
had at first been only a few faintly lumin- 
ous spots in the woods, suddenly shot upin. 
columns of fire. The woods in the direc- 
tion of Carrie Leslje’s house were on fire 
in several places. 

‘* My God! they’re as dry as tihder!” he 
cried out, beginning to dress. ‘“ Run, 
wife, and get the horse harnessed. The fire 
will be all about them! How on earth did 
those fires.come to be lighted ?”’ 

Mrs. Wilson did not stop to answer ques- 
tions. She ran down, roused the hired 
man, and herself preceded him to the barn. 
When he came out the horse was already 
half harnessed. “‘Go with Mr. Wilson,” 
she said. “A aman can do more than a 
woman.”’ 

She did not say that she should follow; 
but when the two had driven furiously 
away, she dressed herself and started. The 
night was dark, and the road lonely, but 
she thought not of that. On she hurried 
toward the village, making eagerly for 
those places on the road from which there 
was a view of the opposite hill. Each view 
gave her a new thrill of terror; for at each 
one she saw the fire making headway. 
Instead of the first doubtful glow that she 
had seen from her window, broad sheets of 
flame rose in several different places, and 
the wind setting toward her, the smoke 
and sparks came into her face. Still on 
and on she hurried, a horrible fear and 
suspicion tugging at her heart. She knew 
Henry Carter better than others did, and 
though she had never spoken of it to any 
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one, she had argued ill of his continued 
silence, and had dreaded lest he should 
seek some revenge. Now she instantly 
connected him with the fire. By the time 
she reached the village a good many were 
astir. The woods were so near that in such 
dry weather a fire might endanger them, 
and already the night was brightly illumi- 
nated. Going on still, her last hope died 
out. The fire was near the road, and un- 
less they got out beyond, and went up the 
road away from the village, they could 
only fly further and further into the woods. 
And when would their flight end? When 
would the devouring element, with fifty 
miles of solid heated fuel before it, stop in 
its course? Besides, the fire was in every 
direction. lf it was set for them, then 
they ‘were hemmed in beyond power of 


‘Dhe mother kept on, praying and groan- 
ing as she went. The smoke and cinders 
came over her in clouds, but she did not 
stop for them. Through the near tree- 
trunks, as she reached the woods, she saw 
the red of flames, as though she looked 
into a glowing furnace , but she only pressed 
on the faster. Now and then, after a while, 
she had to stop, for the heat grew intense 
and the smoke blinded her. O, what must 
it be in the woods? How would they kaow 
which way to go, or guess where safety lay, 
so enveloped and confused? And where 
was her husband? she thought; a new ter- 
ror added to the old. — 

Men from the village were on the road 
with her, and one begged her not to go on. 

* You can do no good, and will only en- 
danger yourself,” he said. ‘It is likely 
that they have escaped up the road ; and in 
that case, they will go as task ae they can. 
You wont be able to find them, and they 
wont come back until the way is clear.” 

cannot stop,” she moaned. “I could 
see that the worst fire is beyond. If they 
get out, they will come this way.” 

“ Then stop and wait for them here,’’ he 


As he spoke there was the sound of gal- 
loping hoofs up the road, coming down to- 
wards them through the smoke. 

“‘ There they come!” cried the man, and 
drew Mrs. Wilson aside out of the way. 

Scarcely had he done so when the car- 
riage dashed past them. Mr. Wilson was 
driving, on his knees in the. bottom of the 
buggy, leaning forward and whipping his 
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horse. On the seat sat two men, who held 
a quiet form in their arms. 

** She has fainted,’’ the man said, as Mrs. 
Wilson screamed out. 

Those in the buggy took no notice of her 
scream, or of the people in the road. They 
rushed past in fierce haste, and the two 
turned and ran after them. 

When Mrs. Wilson and her friend reached 
the village again, and ran down the princi- 
pal street, a horse and buggy stood atthe 
doctor’s gate there, and the doctor’s house 
was bright with lights moving about. The 
mother rushed through the yard, and in at 
the open door, following the light and 
sound of voices to the room where.a dozen 
or sO persons were assembled around a 
form lain on a sofa. 

“It is no use; she is. gone!” ‘the 
said. 

The mother heard the words, and stood 
riveted to the threshold. She ‘saw: as-in'a 
dream a scorched and unrecognizable form 
lying there ; she saw another standing over 
it wringing his hands, his hair and clothes 
burnt, his face blackened; she saw her 
husband kneeling beside the sofa, with his 
face hidden in his hands. Then all sight 
faded, and she swooned. __ 

Tt was, indeed, true. Carrie Leslie had 
seen her last of earth on her wedding-night. 
Waked from sleep. to find the fire all about 
them, cinders and smoke filling the air, 
and confusing them so that they knew not — 
in which way safety lay, if in any, they had 
fled toward the road. The flames caught 
at them, the smoke choked them, and Car- 
rie fell. Then her husband caught her in 
his arms, and fled on, only stopping when 
he reached the rodd. There a wave of 
smoke choked and suffocated him fora mo- 
ment, and he fell; and there Mr. Wilson. 
found them. 

When morning came the whole town 
was covered with smoke, and hundreds of 
men were out fighting fire. It was days 
before a providential rain came and extin- 
guished the flames; and by that time 
showers fell on the poor ill-fated bride’s 
grave. 

Mrs. Wilson had not dared to breathe 
her suspicions of the cause of the calamity. 
She was too much prostrated and shocked 
to allow herself to say a word. If her 
thought were true, what good would re- 
venge bring her now? It could not restore 
her child, and it would only harrow up her 
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feclings anew. She would gladly think 
that she was wrong, and that the one who 
set the fires, for there was no doubt that 
they were purposely set, had done so in 
ignorance of what must be the conse- 
quences. She feared to put such an idea 
into the minds of her husband or son-in- 
law, believing it would drive them frantic. 

Three days after the funeral a dead body 
was found in the river. It had evidently 
been there some time, and was discolored ; 
but it was easily identified as Henry 
Carter’s. 

People looked at each other when they 
heard it. ‘‘Had he come there to drown 
himself, on getting the news of Carrie’s 
death ?’”’ they asked. But inquiry proved 
that he had been missing since the day 
before that of the fire. 

The news came to the farmhouse while 
the family sat at table Sunday morning. 
Mrs. Wilson® looked. in her hus- 
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band’s face as he looked at the messenger. 
A deep red flashed momentarily over its 
paleness. ‘“ He has only taken the job out. 
of my hands,” he said, sternly; and,. 
drawing a pistol from his pocket, went and 
put it away in his room. 

_ “He knew it, then!” exclaimed Leslie, 
looking at Mrs. Wilson. 

“‘And you?” she cried out. 

“*T was sure, and I saw that you were,’” 
he answered. ‘ But 1 didn’t know that he 
had a thought.” 

So the revenge that loomed in those 
three minds, only biding its time, gather- 
ing breath and. strength for action, was 
taken out of their hands, and Henry Car- 
ter’s miserable life had been offered by 
himself for his own crime. 

So much for one thoughtless little dear 
who meant to have a good time but didn’t 
mean any harm. Poor vines she paid 
dearly for her folly. , 


DAISY ORACLES. 


‘BY CORA CHESTER. 


THE woods were luxuriant in theif sum- 
mer growth, and the sun was disappearing 
behind the mountain tops, in all the splen- 
dor and glory peculiar to an August even- 
ing, as the hero of my story, Kenneth Mac- 
Gregar, strolled leisurely along the wood- 
land paths leading to his home. 

As he neared MacGregor Place he stood 
still and watched, with a pleased smile the 
movements. of two very pretty girls seated 
upon the steps of the veranda. 

One of them was plucking to pieces some 
little field daisies growing near, her fingers 
rivalling in whiteness the snowy petals as 
they fell upon her dress, “Jl m’aime; un 
peu; beaucoup; passionnement; pas du 
tout,’”’ dropped from her rosy lips as she es- 
sayed to force from the flowers the secrets 
of futurity. 

“Ah, see, my dear!’ turning to her com- 
panion with a merry laugh of triumph; 
“he loves me passionately, and you not at 
all. I am victorious, and give you my 
sympathy.” 

Rose Falconbridge either did not, or pre- 
tended not, to see Kenneth, for she ap- 
peared unconscious of his presence, al- 
though he had drawn quite near to the two, 


and had thrown down his gun and game- 


bag. 

_ “What are the wild flowers saying?” 
with a quizzical teasing glance at Rose. 
“Does she love me?” 

’ She started at sound of his voice with a 
charming show of surprise, uttered an in- 
fantine shriek upon beholding his fowting- 
piece, and hid her face in her white hands 
to shut out the dreadful sight. Ryanet 
laughed merrily at her fears. 

“* My love is like the red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprang in June,’” 
he sang, gayly. “You are not afraid, but 
ashamed, mademoiselle, and 1 catch sight 
of those blushes you are trying to hide. 
lf daisies tell the truth, you were sare be- 
forehand what would be their decision as 
to the state of your lover's affections. 
What was the verdict, Rose ?—did he love 
you beaucoup?” 

She turned from him with a pretty ges- 
ture of impatience and anger. He saw the 
frown, and offered to shake hands in token 
of friendship, but she refused, calling him 
“a cruel truant who hadn’t been near them 
all day, and who didn’t deserve a welcome 
home.” 
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It was in vain he tried to soothe the 
pouting beauty; she persisted in being an- 
gry, and after another effort at concilia- 
tion, he entered the house, merely glancing 
at the quiet little figure seated at Rose’s 
feet. 

“© Marguerite! ycu here? Wse your 
influence with Miss Falconbridge and ob- 
tain a pardon before my return, or I shall 
be heart-broken !”’ 

But Marguerite’s services were not re- 
quired, it seemed, for Rose stooped very 
prettily and kissed her “little Daisy” —she 
was fond of calling her companion pet 
‘mames when MacGregor was in hearing 
distance—and proceeded to follow Kenneth 

‘into the parlor. 

Marguerite drew a sigh of relief as the 
last sweep of Miss Faleonbridge’s dress was 
heard, and leaned her head upon her hand 
with a weary sigh. Tears filled hereyes as 
she gazed over the distant hills and watch- 
ed the sunset clouds change their rosy col- 
oring for more sombre hues, symbolical, 
she was thinking, of her own life, putting 
off the radiant tints of childhood, and 
growing dark while she learned that sad- 
dest of all lessons, the anguish of a love 
unreturned and uncared for. 

She was very pretty as she sat there in 
the twilight, but it was ‘a prettiness quite 
lost sight of beside ‘the glowing, fascinat- 
ing beauty of Rose Falconbridge. The 
loose golden hair, falling around her head 
with no pretence at style, and the white 
muslin dress looked insignificant, and even 
poor, when compared with the massive 
braids and rich silks of her rival. Her 
toilet failed to attract notice from its very 
simplicity, while Miss Faleonbridge, re- 
splendent in rare jewels and dark rich col- 
ors, became the “‘observed of observers ”’ 
wherever she chanced to appear, and at- 
tracted by her proud insolent beauty hosts 
of admirers and followers. 

Then again, Marguerite had been an in- 
valid half her life, and it was difficult to 
bring a deep color to her pearly cheek, 
while Rose was the very personification of 
perfect blooming health. 

Marguerite was an orphan,‘or rather, she 
supposed herself one, as she had never 
possessed either father or mother that she 
could remember. Nor could she gain any 
information regarding her parentage from 
Mrs. MacGregor, who loved her with her 
whole motherly heart, and had shielded 
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her from every grief with truly maternal 
care. 

She did not tell her adopted daughter 
that she had been rescued, a poor lame lit- 
tle infant, from a foundling hospital, for 
she knew how the possible shame of her 
birth might crush Marguerite’s sensitive 
spirit. She answered all inquiries by saying: 

**O, Kenneth was a little boy then, and 
we were staying in Paris for a short time; 
that was before we left dear old Scotland 
for America, you know, my dear. Well, 
Kenneth took such a fancy to you, that, 
after you were hurt, I, knowing that you 
were without a mother’s care, adopted you 
in place of my own little daughter. Be- 
lieve me, darling, had she lived, she never 
could have been dearer to me than you 
have been, or a more-loving little sister to 
my dear boy.” 

So Marguerite was wisely kept in igno- 
rance as to the rest of her story; had spent 
a happy childhood romping with Kenneth 
in the old MacGregor woods, and in later 
years had walked more soberly by the side 
of the young collegian, fresh from his 


‘Alma Mater, and charmed with the undis- 


‘guised admiration of his quondam play- 
inate. 

Then came another separation, and Ken- 
neth returned to his old home, a man, so 
changed that Marguerite would often won- 
der if this haughty, cynical gentleman 
could possibly be the kind brother of other 
days. 

As for MacGregor, he would have found 
it difficult to éxactly define his feelings to- 
wards her. Before the rising of Miss Fal- 
conbridge’s star in his heart, he had cer- 
tainly thought Marguerite all he had de- 
sired in loveliness; but now he argued that 
he was only fond of her as a little pet sis- 
ter, which was perfectly natural, as they 
had always been brought up together. 

If thoughts of a deeper love entered his 
heart, as he walked by her side and 
watched the crimson glow spread over the 
white sad little face at some careless word 
of praise or affection, his old pride arose to 
stifle such feelings, and he would say to 
himself again and again: 

‘*She does not love you, Kenneth Mac- 
Gregor; it is only your fancy or conceit. 
You must marry a woman of fashion and 
high birth, and Daisy, after ail, is little 
more than a child.” 

So his better angel would be silenced, 
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and he would treat Marguerite with strange 
fits of coldness, reproaching himself as he 
saw the tears fill her eyes at some unkind 
word, but justifying his conduct by declar- 
ing that he would not awaken a love he 

never could return, willfully shutting his 
eyes to the fact that that love was already 
his. 

Then again days would come in which 
she would be to him the same little Daisy 
asofold. He would allow her to hold his 
peneils for him as he sketched some spot 
noted for its romantic beauty, or would 
vary the monotony by taking her face as a 
model to a picture he intended painting 
day. 

Ah, how often in future years was he to 
gaze at that blurred, faint little sketch, 
the only memory left him of one thought 
sv lightly of then, prized so dearly after- 
wards, and vainly strive with his pencil to 
banish that sadness from the mouth, and 
the far-away unnatural look from the eyes, 
a look which haunted him even in his 
dreams! 

Those were happy peaceful days, remem- 
bered by both in after years with strange 
tenderness. But their quiet was broken 
into by the arrival of Mrs. Falconbridge, 
one of Mrs. MacGregor’s city friends, ac- 
companied by her daughter Rose, beautiful 
and haughty enough to suit even the fas- 
tidious MacGregor. 

Then all was changed, and the long 
summer days passed away fraught with 
to poor Marguerite, who bravely 

d the pain in her own heart. 

Autumn found Kenneth MacGregor the 
accepted lover of Miss Falconbridge, or, as 
he himself more poetically expressed it, 
“he had at last found his ‘Queen Rose in 
in the rosebud garden of girls,’”’ and Mrs. 
Falconbridge returned with Rose to their 
city home, the object of their visit accom- 
plished. 

We must pass rather hastily over the 
events which succeeded. Kenneth soon 
followed Rose to New York, and then came 
one of those dreadful financial crashes, 
ruining hundreds, and bringing down with 
it the fortunes of the MacGregors. 

it was a heavy blow to their pride, but 
mone were allowed to know how much 
they suffered. 

A few days after Kenneth stopped in one 
of the fashionable stores to make a few 
purchases before returning the next day to 
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MacGregor Place. He had assigned that 


evening to what was to his proud spirit the 


mortifying task of calling upon Miss Fal- 
conbridge and offering to release ber from 
her engagement, in consideration of his 
changed fortunes. 

He was thinking of all these things while 
waiting for his change, when he heard a 
clear sweet voice he only two plainly recog- 
nized, saying: 

“ Heard of his ruin, did you ask? Of 
course, my dear; but you don’t think me 
foolish enongh to encourage his attentions 
any longer, do you? He will have to share 
the fate of my other satellites, voila tout.’’ 
Then turning to the clerk, ‘‘ You may do 
up these laces, and show us that lovely 
mauve silk I was looking at yesterday.” 

She failed to perceive Kenneth, whose 
back was towards her, and laughingly con- 
tinued : 

Proud, did you say? Yes, it will be 
the old story of pride and poverty, I sup- 
pose; but you meedn’t fear for me, for I 
for one will never ally myself to any of 
“* Phat bootless race of highborn beggars, 

MacLeans, MacKenzies or MacGregors.’” 


Kenneth had heard quite enough; he 
hurried from the store, and upon reaching | 
his hotel wrote Rose Falconbridge a cold 


sarcastic note which cgst that young lady 


many tears, 

Remembering how red eyes would look 
at the party that night, and wishing to 
charm an old nobleman who was to be 
present, she ceased her weeping, and look- 
ing at her pretty face in the mirror, de- 
clared “she didn’t care for MacGregor, 
and never had.” 

Ah, Rose! way down in the depths of 
that foolish heart live memories of Ken- 
neth MacGregor, memories that the com- 
ing years will not weaken, when all the 
joy that wealth and rank can give will 
seem worthless compared to the love you 
have lost! 

While Miss Falconbridge was engaged 
that evening in securing another partner 
for life in place of the one she had lost, 
she would not have been flattered could 
she have read her late lover’s heart. 

He had “ made unto himself an idol, and 
found it clay.” The g!amour had fallen 
from his eyes, and he saw Rose Falcon- 
bridge as she truly was, a foolish, vain girl, 
no better and no worse than a fashionable 
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match-making mother had made her. But 
Kenneth soon banished Rose from his 
mind, and thought of ‘his proud sensitive 
mother left in comparative poverty. Then 
Marguerite rose before him. 

“She would never have forsaken me,” 
he mused, “ but now she will take into her 
proud little head to teach school, or do 
some other ridiculous independent thing. 
T’li soon put a stop to that!’ 

Some vague idea entered his mind of 
telling Marguerite of his rejection, and 
then, when the gentle tears of pity filled 
her eyes, he would reward the poor child’s 
long devotion and heart-longings with his 
love. 

These pleasant thoughts shortened the 
long journey home, and it was with quite 
a cheerful step that he walked along the 
frosty path leading to MacGregor Place. 
His mother welcomed him at the door. 
After the first greetings and explanations 
were over, he questioned with subdued 

erness : 

“But where is little sister? Marguerite 
cannot know of my-arrival.” 

“Ah, Kenneth!” with a mysterious smile, 
“that is such a long story that you must 
come into the library, and I'll tell you all 
about it. You must be good, and promise 
not to interrupt.’ . 

“There,” he thought, as he followed 
her into the next room, “she has com- 
menced the school-teaching, I’ll be bound !” 

“She is not here at present,” his mother 
went on, “ but perfectly well and happy, I 
trust. So, having eased your mind con- 
cerning her, I will amuse you by an ac- 
count of all that has happened during your 
absence. I was busy one morning tending 
to Jeapnette’s sewing, when John handed 
me a card bearing the name of the ‘Count 
de Rouille.’ Of course I was flurried, never 
having heard the name before; but I 
dressed, hastened to the drawing-room, 
and there stood a distinguished-looking 
elderly gentleman, who greeted me with 4 
slight foreign accent. He begged me to be 
seated while he explained the object of 
what must seem to me an intrusive visit. 

‘Eighteen years before, he said, he was 
residing in Paris with his wife and infant 
daughter. He was obliged, from the posi- 
tion he occupied, to appear much in socie- 
ty, but his young wife could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to accompany him; and when 
she did, always left the child in the arms 
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of its bonne, with many injunctions con- 
cerning its safety. One night there was to 
be a grand fete at the Tuileries, and the 
Streets were so crowded that they could 
scarcely pass to their carriage. After 
spending an exciting evening, they re- 
turned at midnight to find the house in 
confusion, the bonne and child gone, and 
the servants wild with fright. Every effort 
was made to find them, but in vain. The 
countess, never in the full enjoyment of 
health, sank beneath this blow, and, as 
month after month passed away and no 
tidings came of her child, she failed rapid- 
ly, and died about a year after its loss. 
After his wife’s death the count travelled 
for many years, finally returned to Paris, 
and took his old apartments in the Rue de 
Challot. He was stepping from his car- 
riage one evening, when a ragged boy 
stopped him and begged the count to fol- 
low him to the next street, as a dying wo- 
man had a confession of great importance 
to make. He went with the boy, and, as 
he had supposed, it was the bonne. She 
told him that on that fatal night she had 
taken his child in her arms, and gone into 
the street to see the fireworks, meaning to 
return immediately, and say nothing about 
it; but a false alarm of fire. was given, a 
violent rush was made, the child was 
thrown from her arms and trampled under 
the feet of the crowd. She made a wild 
effort to save it; rushed through the mass 
of people and caught it in her arms, only 
to find it crippled, and probably deformed 
for life. The thought of its parents’ an- 
guish and the terrible fear of punishment 
caused her to leave it at one of the found- 
ling hospitals, and hasten herself to her old 
home in the southern part of France. She 
could not die, she said, without the count’s 
forgiveness. He gave it to her in broken 
tones, hurried to the hospital, found my 
name upon the register book (don’t inter- 
rupt, Kenneth), went to Scdtland, and then 
came to America. He thanked me for all 
my kindness to his poor little girl. 

“**1t had been better if she had died,’ he 
said, shading his eyes. ‘Her deformity 
has made her sensitive, I suppose ?’ 

** Before I had time to explain, the door 
opened, and Marguerite stood upon the 
threshold. Never had I seen her more 
lovely ; her cheeks pink with exercise, and 
her hands full of autumn leaves. She 
blushed upon seeing a stranger, but I 
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called her in, told him who she was, and, 
fearing to intrude, left them together. 

““Well, Kenneth, Marguerite left for 
Europe a few days ago. She would not let 
me write you about it, fearing to disturb 
you in the midst of your happiness; but 
she left her love, and wished me to write 
her a long account of the wedding. Her 
name now is Countess Amoretta de Rouille. 
Quite grand, isn’t it? but far too romantic 
for her, she says, and she will still be 
called Marguerite. Do you not rejuice at 
her good fortune, Kenneth ?” 

Looking at her son for the first time, she 
saw anything but pleasure in his eyes. 

“You may wish her joy, if you please, 
mother, but, as for me, she is no longer a 
friend of mine. The Countess de Rouille,” 
with a mocking emphasis on the title, 
“* might possibly be a patroness of mine if 
I should tell her of my losses, and beg for 
her influence; but she can never be to us 
the little Daisy of old.” 

Then seeing tears in his mother’s eyes: 

“ But forgive me, mother mine; send my 
congratulations, but please do not mention 
my affair with Miss Falconbridge. Ido 
not care to appear before her just yet asa 
rejected lover.” 

In the days which followed, Kenneth 
went to work in grand earnest. Their 
losses were not so heavy as had at first 
been supposed, and MacGregor, devoting 
himself to the bar, rose steadily in his pro- 
fession. He banished from his heart all 
the hopes he had once cherished there, 
and at the end of three years was a much 
nobler and better man than he had ever 
been in his prosperity. 

Marguerite, after an absence of four 
years, was coming home. What caused 
such a strange joy to thrill MacGregor’s 
heart when he heard of it? He hurried 
through business, and came down upon 
the guests at MacGregor Place quite unex- 

peetedly one evening. 

A tall slight woman, fashionably dressed 
and exquisitely lovely, met him at the 
door. Could this stately beautiful girl pos- 
sibly be the Daisy of other days? He 
asked himself the question as she greeted 
him with a frank cordiality so unlike her 
old timidity. 
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No emotion was perceptible in her calm 
hazel eyes as she held out both hands to 
welcome him home. 

After dinner the count and Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor, “‘the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,’ became absorbed in a game 
of euchre, and were happily oblivious of 
the fact that their children were amusing 
themselves out upon the moonlighted ve- 
randa with a far more dangerous game, 
where hearts are always trumps. 

Kenneth found it hard to believe that 
four years so full of change had passed 
over them since last they sat there togeth- 
er. He, no longer the idle haughty man, 
casting from him as worthless the devotion 
of a pure though childish heart; she, grown 
into a dignified, self-possessed woman, not 
seeking for his love, but rather, from the 
eminence of her rank and proud beauty, 
seeming unattainable to him. 

MacGregor felt the change, and with it 
came a bitter regret, as, taking one of her 
long golden curls between his’ fingers, he 
murmured : 

“* Her tresses have the selfsame curl, 

Through rosebud lips you see the pear! ; 
But O, she's not the little girl 
I wooed the other day!’ 

“* Marguerite, why are you pulling those 
daisies to pieces? Do not trust them; 
they are false little prophets, and I can tell 
you much better whether he loves you or 
not.” 

She turned, and was about to leave him, 
but he caught sight of her face, rosy with 
blushes, and a blessed hope dawned in his 
heart. 

“Daisy, dear child, do not go! Where 
is your place, if not with me? I must tell 
you how I have loved you all these long 
weary years, and how dark my life has 
been without you. Forgive me, darling, all 
those old heart sorrows, and spare me if 
you can the trial of living an unloved 
lonely man.” 

The tears made her eyes luminous in the 
moonlight, and he read in their bright 
depths the happy truth that she still loved 
him. She did not turn away from his prof- 
fered kisses; old scores, she had meant to 
remember, were forgotten in this great 
overpowering love, and Daisy was indeed 

won. 
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THE LAST SCENE OF THE JANISSARIES. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


Iw the changeless East the impress of the 
elder world still lives in all its fullness. To 
right and left, as we shoot into the channel 
from the lashing waves of the Black Sea, 
arise shadowy forests and black broken 
rocks, and broad sweeps of green turf, and 
all the marvellous panorama which Jason 
and his crew of buccaneers looked upon, 
when the “ well-oared Argo” came gliding 
into the unknown sea, three thousand years 
ago. In the clearest and brightest weath- 
er, this famous gateway looks unutterably 
desolate, but the panorama beyond is a full 
atonement. Little flat-roofed houses, with 
white walls and green balconies, peeping 
at us like shy children from the shadow of 
their clustering trees; jutting rocks, wall- 
ing in tiny bays of clear sparkling water, 
over which the gilded caiques flit to end 
fro like fireflies; ancient towers overhang- 
ing smooth curves of green hillside, and 
many-turreted palaces rising amid encir- 
cling vineyards, all pass before our eyes in 
one glorious diorama. And as we approach 
our destination, new beauties "grow up on 
every side: Buyukdereh, nestled in its little 
mook in the hollow of the curving shore; 
‘Therapia, with its little toy-houses planted 
like chessmen along the water’s edge, and 
the English embassy standing boldly up in 
front; the “castles of Europe and Asia,” 
gray with the grayness of four hundred 
years, scowling at each other across the glit- 
tering sea; till at length, rounding the last 
headland, we shoot into the Golden Horn, 
and lie to opposite the Galata custom-house, 
in the glory of the early sunrise, with the 
glittering minarets of Stamboul, the strag- 
gling lanes and vast white barracks of Scu- 
tari, the green islets of Maltepe and Halki, 
and the broad sheen of the distant Sea of 
Marmora, all under our eyes at once. 

But beneath all this wealth of beauty 
turks an undercurrent of grim precaution, 
an eternal ambush of sleepless murder. 
Among the twining vineyards, athwart the 
dainty shrubberies, through the rich sum- 
aner beauty of the fragrant woods, rise cold 
gray lines of solid masonry, from the em- 
brasures of which the sullen eyes of count- 
less cannon peer in hungry expectation. 


Along the whole length of the strait, from 
every available point, guns upon guns com- 
mand the passage, sweeping every approach 
with a cross-fire in which no invader can 
live. This channel is the gateway of the 


East, and must be manned accordingly. 


Far away on the other side of the Black Sea, 
in Odessa, in Kherson, in Taganrog, in 
Nikvlai-eff, sallow, beetle-browed men, in 
strange dresses, are launching gunboats 
and plating iron-clads ; and the Turk, mind- 
ful of this, has done his utmost to provide 
that, when the yellow-haired Giaours of the 
North shall come down upon Stamboul, 
they may meet a fitting welcome. There 
are nations whose whole historic life has 
been one long battle, and Turkey is one of 
these. Since the day when the warrior- 
Turk came rushing across the steppes of 
Central Asia in all the might of his un- 
tamed barbarism, sweeping before him the 
flying Avars, his whole history has been 
written in blood, first that of others, then 
hisown. Wars of conquest in the Byzan- 
tine Empire, wars of vengeance against the 
Knights of Rhodes and Malta, religious 
wars with Austria and the powers of West- 
ern Europe, wars of self-defence against 
rebellious vassals, and now, in the old age 
of Moslem dominion, a death grapple with 
Russia, with an occasional Yemen insurrec- 
tion or Albanian revolt to drain the little 
blood that is left. Poor Turkey! Well 
was it said of old, ‘‘ They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.’’ 

Yet, even with these grim mementos be- 
fore my eyes, it is hard to force into the 
stately calmness of the Et Meidaun the 
maddening uproar and hurly-burly of that 
great day of vengeance. ‘The last scene of. 
the Janissaries tells no tales of its past. 
Man’s ravage is transient as himself, and 
even the bloodiest of the world’s number- 
less Akeldamas bear little trace of what 
they have witnessed. Who is there that, 
looking down in the silent moonlight from 
the summit of Mount Olivet, can recall in 
their fullness the multiplied tragedies of 
Jerusalem? Who can people the grand 
stillness of the citadel Mosque at Cairo with 
the fierce death-struggle of the slanghtered 
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Mamelukes? Whocan picture to himself, 
on the ground where they befell, Borodino, 
or Waterloo, or the last assault upon Sevas- 
topol? IJook round upon the broad smooth 
pavement, the tapering minarets, the hoary 
obelisk of Theodosius, the brawny porters 
basking in the sun, the swarthy fruit sellers 
and half-naked water carriers plying their 
trade, and am ready to wonder whether the 
whole story is not merely a splendid myth. 
Not so the old Greek merchant beside me, 
who saw with his own eyes every feature 
of the great tragedy, and remembers it only 
too well. 

““What would you have, Kyrie Inglese ?”’ 
(English lord). ‘If those fellows hadn’t 
been killed, the life of any man in the city, 
even the Sultan himself, would not have 
been worth that dust that is blowing along 
the road. Talk of robbers! no robbers 
upon earth were ever half so bad as the 
Janissaries. I myself, who speak to you, 
had a purse sent me by them one morning 
(when we go back to lunch, Pll show it you), 
with a pistol bullet in one end and a de- 
mand for so many thousand piastres in the 
other; and I had to pay it, too, or they'd 
have shot me like a pigeon. Then there 
was poor Constantine Kanakari, my cousin 
(to whose soul may God be gracious !)—they 
took him—him, a respectable merchant, 
who had dealings with the Sultan himself 
—and made him sweep the street by the 
great Bazaar in open daylight; and because 
he was rather slow at it (as how should he 
not be?) they beat him with the flat of 
their swords! My curse upon them, the 
dogs and sons of dogs! I spit upen their 
graves, and the graves of their fathers!’ 

And the old gentleman’s bushy beard 
bristles with rage, as, warming with his sub- 
ject, he winds up witha string of curses 
worthy of one of the tragedies of Sophocles. 

“And what did the Sultan think of all 
this ?”’ ask I. 

“ Judge of what he thought by what he 
did,” answers my chaperon. ‘“ With his 
fleet blown to pieces at Navarino, and the 
Russians hovering upon the Danube, it was 
no light thing for him to slaughter thou- 
sands of his best men; for, to do them jus- 
tice, they were brave soldiers—my curse 
upon them! But what was to be done? it 
was either their lives or the safety of Tur- 
key—for they would never have rested till 
they had got the Sultan into war with all 
Europe, I can remember the time myself 


when men of all nations were found dead 
in the streets, hacked and mashed like sau- 
sage meat; and when it was asked who had 
done it, the only answer was ‘The Janis- 
saries But when their time came, we 
did not forget what they had done!’ 

The fierce gleam in the old man’s eye 
adds an ominous significance to his last 
words, and I begin to suspect that his share 
in the great tragedy was not wholly con- 
fined to the part of spectator. 

“Well hear me, my father—here comes 
a fellow selling lemonade, and there’s a 
shady spot under the tree yonder; let us sit 
down there, and wash the dust out of our 
mouths, and you shall tell me all about it.’” 

And the grim old tragedy, told on the 
very spot where it occurred, by an eye-wit- 
ness of its hideous details, comes before me 
with all the overwhelming vividness of re- 
ality. On a quiet summer afternoon, 4 
select body of men, chosen deputies of the 
terrible Janissary Guard, appear before 
Sultan Mahmoud, and peremptorily de- 
mand the concession of terms, the least ex- 
travagant of which is the instant declara- 
tion of war against “all unbelievers of 
Western Europe.”’ Very quietly and cour- 
teously does he receive them, that smooth 
impenetrable man, who has already in his 
secret heart doomed them to die. Their 
demands, hé says, are undoubtedly just, but 
they require consideration; let his brave 
Janissaries assemble on the following day 
in the Et Meidaun, and refresh themselves 
at his expense, while he prepares his an- 
swer. Next morning at sunrise, the famous 
guardsmen, in all their power and splendor, 
march gallantly into the square whence 
they are never to return. In the fatal con- 
fidence of overweening strength, they have 
left their muskets and bayonets in their bar- 
racks, and carry with them merely the long 
pistols and yataghans which never leave 
them ; and for a while they make merry in 
the anticipation of certain triumph, mur- 
muring only at times that the promised an- 
swer of the Sultan tarries so long. 

Alas for them! the Sultan’s answer is al- 
ready prepared, and about to be given in 
language that none can mistake, from the 
mouths of innumerable cannon and the 
muzzles of forty thousand muskets. Al) 
through the dim hours of early morning, 
the slayers have been preparing, with dead- 
ly speed and «‘lence, for the work which 
they havetodv. Every street is barricaded, 
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every outlet commanded by powerful bat- 
teries; and behind the guns lie regiment 
upon regiment of armed infantry, and 
squadron upon squadron of ready sabres, 
and ali the rabble of Constantinople, burn- 
ing to revenge the long-continue@insolence 
of the Life Guards. The wild beasts are 
trapped at last; but, in the pride of their 
unquestioned might, the doomed host still 
remain unconscious of danger till a red glare 
and a thick cloud ef smoke, blotting the clear 
morning sky, startle them from their fan- 
cied safety. Their barracks are on fire! 

At that fatal signal the work of death 
beginsinearnest. To right and left, before 
and behind, the silent streets are one roar 
of cannon and one crackle of musketry, con- 
verging upon the living target that fills the 
square. At every glare and crash that 
breaks through the whirling smoke, a fresh 
chasm yawns in the serried column; death 
comes blindly, no one knows whence or 
how. Already, long swathes of dead lie 
like corn levelled by the hail, and their 
blood is running red over the smooth white 
pavement; butallisnotover yet. Blinded 
by smoke and fire, falling at every step, 
with sword and pistol against grapeshot and 
musketry, the doomed men rush fiercely on. 
Once reach the guns, and there shall be 
vengeance for all! And here at last (praise 
be to Allah!) appear through the billowy 
smoke, red caps and blue uniforms; here 
is something that can feel—uo longer sense- 
less cannon-shot, but living flesh, which can 
be wounded and killed. Above all the aw- 
ful din rises their yell of triumph, as they 
charge into the batteries, hewing right and 
left at everything which, in that blinding 
smoke, seems to wear the semblance of man. 
Down go the gunners like mown grass be- 
fore the slash of the faithful yataghans; 
and the infantry who rush to support them 
fall man on man, beneath the swords of 
their old comrades, until the narrow streets 
are all one great shambles, from which the 
blood splashes up like rain upon the walls 
on either side. 

One struggle, and the entrapped tigers 
are free once more; butit is not to de. 
The man who devises this day’s work is not 
one to leave his task half finished, and he 
has left no chance unprepared for. In the 
very crisis of the fray, just as the iron circle 
begins to yield, the dull roar of an advanc- 
ing multitude is heard from behind; and 
through the smoke appear the green stan- 
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dard of the Prophet and the white horse of 
Sultan Mahmoud, and Ibrahim Pasha, with 
forty thousand fresh troops, armed to the 
teeth, and burning for vengeance upon the 
hated Praetorians. Then all give way. 
The Janissaries, fighting to the last, are 
overwhelined by numbers, shot, stabbed, 
hewn down, or flung into the sea, till the 
clear smooth water of the Golden Horn is 
dyed purple from Seraglio Point to Galata 
Landing. For three days, the few fainting 
survivors of the once formidable brigade 
are hunted down like wolves through every 
lane of Constantinople; amd the long debt 
of vengeance is paid with horrible ferocity. 

“*Some of them took refuge in houses,” 
says my old cicerone, “ and the mob, when 
they couldn’t drive them out, just fired the 
houses over their heads. A few jun.ped 
into the sea, and tried to swim off; but the 
boatmen pushed after them, and knocked 
them on the head with boathooks; and 
those who made for the shore, the women 
chopped at their fingers with knives when 
they tried to catch hold. I, who speak to 
you, saw it?’ 

So perished the flower of the Turkish 
army; and doubtless certain keen-eyed 
statesmen beyond the frontier smiled in 
quiet satisfaction at the thought of how 
these stalwart swordsmen would be missed, 
when Count Diebitsch and his gray-coated 
Russians came marching down upon Adri- 
anople a year later. But, like many simi- 
lar disasters,this great calamity was in truth 
only a blessing in disguise.’ There would 
seem to be a time in the history of every 
State when one tremendvus blow alters its 
whole being, and severs, as it were, the 
new life from the old. With the outburst 
of the Revolution died ancient France; with 
the fall of Sevastopol died ancient Russia; 
and so too (as if in them the old Turkish 
spirit had been personified) with the slaugh- 
ter of the Janissaries died ancient Turkey, 
with all its fierce bravery and unreasoning 
destructiveness, its blind prejudices and 
grovelling superstition. Railwaysand tele- 
graphs, daily papers and European disci- 
pline, are fast revolutionizing the men of 
Navarino and Adrianople; and it may be 
that, when the advance of civilization shall 
have done its work, the Osmanli will look 
upon the square of the Et Meidaun with 
the same feeling of thankfulness wherewith 
the Russian regards the crumbling ridges 
that girdle the wreck of Sevastopol. 
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LEILA 


GREY: 


—OR,— 
TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN DOUBT. 


Arter Philbert’s “ good-night,”’ which 
followed Fred’s and differed so widely 
from it, Leila stood musingly and silent. 

“Why so pensive?” laughed Isabel. 
“What should you think if I had lost my 
heart to your good-natured giant?” 

Leila’s eyes lighted dangerously. 

“Are you ridiculing Philbert?” she de- 
manded. 

“No,” answered Isabel, seriously; “I 

~ am only teasing you out of such a solemn 
countenance. I like Philbert.” 

**Fred and he are very different,’’ said 
Leila. 

“ T should think they were,” said Isabel ; 
“but they are both good in their way.” 

“* Did you ever think Fred—was—” 

Was 

“Never mind,” said Leila. ‘‘ Good- 
night,”’ 

Isabel followed her up stairs to her room. 

“‘Fred was what?” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” said Leila. And despite Ixa- 
bel’s entreaties, she put oe off with this 
reply. 


Isabel thought Leila tired, and, being 
sleepy herself, did not talk, as was their 
usual custom, through the open door. 

Leila listened, until she knew that Isabel 
was sleeping, then rose softly and shut the 
door. Then she hid her face in the pillow 
and began to cry. 

She wished she had never come to the 
city; she had better have died drudging in 
the factory, than to have come here to be 
—nothing. She had found Fred, it was 
true, and the first glow of the discovery 
lad rendered them both inexpressibly hap- 
py. But as time went on, and Leila saw 
more and more of him, she noticed a 
change in him that troubled her. He had 
lost the boyish roughness with which he 
was wont to treat her, and with it the gen- 
erosity that had characterized him. 

Leila liked him, as she always would, 
but now she doubted him. She saw, too, 
that Philbert doubted him, and that trou- 
bled her. She brought to mind little 
speeches of Fred's that had annoyed her, 
but which she had excused, on the plea of 
their former relationship. But Fred had 
been motherless, and worse than father- 
less, fora long time, and the willfulness 
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and waywardness of his youth still clung 
to him. Beside, he was a man of the 
world now, and the world was quite thor- 
oughly his master. 

“* He does not kiss Isabel, but he kisses 
me,” thought Leila; “‘ yet somehow I feel 
that he would take her where he would not 
take me. He would be seen with her 
where he would not be seen with me.” 

Yet was this true? He never yet had 
taken Leila where he had not taken Isabel. 

“I misjudge him,’ she said to herself. 
“*Philbert misjudges him. Dear fellow! 
after his kindness to me!’ 

So, at last, she fell asleep, and dreamed 
a troubled dream, in which Philbert, and 
Fred, and Isabel seemed all to quarrel with 
her and with one another. ' 

However, with the morning and the oc- 
cupation that it brought, Leila recovered 
her spirits, and when Fred came again, he 
was more than ever amiable. 

The weeks went by, and springtime 
came, when Mr. Hastings began to make 
plans for passing the summer in a quiet lit- 
tle country village where his youth had 
been spent. Isabel, of course, was to ac- 
company him, and they wished Leila to go 
also. At first she demurred, but, being 
over persuaded, went with them. 

The house was small, but she and Isabel 
had each a pretty little chamber to them- 
selves, and Leila enjoyed her solitude, for 
sometimes she liked to be alone, to think, 
if possible, what course to pursue in life. 

Fred had followed them to P——, and 
spent a greater part of his time in driving 
them about, and lounging through the 
moonlight evenings beside them on the 
vine-grown portico. Mr. Sterne had ob- 
jected to his intimacy with Leila, and 
Fred had said in his careless way that he 
need not be troubled, Isabel, and not Leila, 
was the attraction. 

In time this came to Leila’s ears, and 
again, in the midst of a happy contentment, 
doubt and distrust came upon her. 

“Not go to drive!’ said Isabel, in sur- 
prise, one night, when Leila refused to 
accompany her and Fred. 

“No,” said Leila; “‘I do not care to go 
with you to-night. I will go to-morrow.”’ 

* But I am going to the city to-morrow,” 
said Fred. 

** I knew it,” Leila answered. 

Fred regarded her in a peculiar manner. 

**Do you mean,” he asked, attempting 
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to take her hand, “that you are unwilling 
to go with me?” 

“ Yes, that is what I mean,’ Leila re- 
plied, drawing away from him. ‘‘ My pres- 
ence or absence can certainly make little 
difference to you, Mr. Markham. Isabel 
goes with you.”’ 

Fred’s cheek flushed, but he said, with 
an attempt at laughing: 

“Come, Leil, it is no use your trying to 
make believe that we have quarrelled. 
Isabella knows better.’’ 

“* Of course I do,” said Isabel, who stood, 
the picture of prettiness, swinging her 
gipsey; “‘ get your hat, Leila.” 

Leila said “‘no,’? and taking Isabel’s 
from her hand, placed it on her shining 
hair, and tied the blue ribbons under her 
pretty braided chignon. 

** Now go, like a good child,’”’ she said, 
kissing her; “‘ for nothing that you can say 
will induce me to go.” 

“Naughty child!” said Isabel, “I sup- 
pose I must obey.” 

“Can’t I say anything?” asked Fred, 
still lingering. 

“*You,”’ said Leila, “‘ you have said quite 
enough, Mr. Markham.” 

“What does it mean?’ asked Fred, as 
he and Isabel drove reluctantly away with- 
out her. 

**] am sure I do not know,” said Isabel. 
**T supposed you might divine.” 

Perhaps Fred divined too truly that 
Leila was beginning to divine concerning 
him, and his troubled conscience made 
him a dull companion to Isabel. 

When they arrived at home again, he did 
not stop, as was usual, but bidding Isabel 
good-by, drove off, without leaving any 
word for Leila, and that afternoon re- 
turned to the city. He was gone a week 
or two, and Isabel blamed Leila as the 
cause of his absence. 

Leila began to wonder if she were the 
cause. After all, what she had heard 
might be entirely false, and she began to 
blame herself instead of Fred. When he 
did come back, she was as cordial in her 
greeting as any one could possibly be. 

Fred’s manner toward her had altered 
somewhat. He was more courteous, and 
less cordial. Leila was piqued, and yet 
pleased at the change. 

Fred, meanwhile, finding Leila’s anger 
abated, resigned himself to the pleasure of 
her companionship; without any definite 
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thought of the result, until a word from 
Mr. Hastings caused him to pause and 
think. 

“*T am glad,’’ said Isabel’s father to him 
one day, “that in another year, Fred, you 
will be at liberty to offer Leila the home 
your parents intended she should always 
have.”’ 

“And so am I, sir,”’ said Fred; “but my 
doubt is whether Leila will accept it or 
not.” 

** Ou some conditions I think she might,”’ 
Mr. Hastings replied. ‘Indeed, Fred, I 
think there would be no harm in your al- 
lowing Leila to understand what your in- 
tentions towards her are, even before you 
are of age.” 

Fred blushed and stammered, and finally 
said he was not aware of having any éefi- 
nite intentions. 

“Tt is time you had, then,” said Mr. 
Hastings, a trifle testily. ‘‘ When a young 
man spends the greater part of his time 
making himself agreeable to two young 
ladies, it is natural to suppose that he has 
intentions of some kind.”’ 

“But one cannot always judge towards 
whom those intentions are directed,” Fred 
hurried on, scarcely knowing what he said, 
and compromising himself in his very anx- 
iety not to do so. 

True, true,” said Mr. Hastings; ‘‘ but, 
seriously and calmly, Fred, it is time you 
considered your conduct.”’ 

Left with the warning, Fred felt the 
burden of a decision fall upon him, yet 
still continued to drift helplessly on, loving 
Leila, and allowing her to love him, yet 
contemplating the possibility of pleasing 
Mr. Hastings and the world by marrying 
Isabel, provided always that she would 
have him. 

One day Isabel came into the little par- 
lor, where Fred was sitting talking to 
Leila, with an apronful of daisies. 

us tell our fortunes,”? she said; 
then she hesitated, noticing a strange be- 
traying flush on Leila’s cheek. “ But it 
may be a fortune is being told,” she con- 
tinued, half aloud, as she started to leave 
the room. 

“ By all means!” exclaimed Fred, start- 
ing up. ‘How is it done, with these 
weeds ?”” 

“Flowers,” said Isabel, “you know. 
Rich man, poor man, etc. But nevermind; 
you and Leila were talking; I'll not inter- 
rupt you.” 
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Isabel was pale, and her voice trembled 
slightly, as did the small white hand that 
held the corners of her apron. 

“I wish some one would tell my fortune,”’ 
said Fred; ‘‘ but I dare not ask it.” 

“Of whom do you stand in so great. 
fear?” demanded Leila, in a clear cold 
voice, as she rose and stood by Isabel's. 
side. 

The tableau was perfect: the tall, grace- 
ful, passionate Leila frozen, as it were, into- 
an image of scorn; and the pale, bright- 
haired, beautiful Isabel downecast, doubt-- 
ful and yielding. 

* Of myself,”? Fred answered, as he hast- 
ily left the room. 

‘*Well he may,” said Leila. 
low! I pity him.” 

“You pity him!’ said Isibel. And with 
a sudden bursting sob, she threw herself 
on the sofa weeping. 

Leila bent over and kissed her, again and 
again, on her fair brow, where the delicate 
veins showed swelling through her dishev- 
elled hair; then, without a word to her of 
comfort or inquiry, she hurried out into 
the garden; for it seemed to her that she 
could not breathe—even the outdoor air, 
clear and sunny, seemed to stifle her. 


** Poor fel-- 


CHAPTER XII. 


DECIDED FOR HIM. 


FRED was walking up and down the gar- 
den path, and perceiving Leila, hastened 
to her side, thinking she had come to look 
for him, and ready now to make a last. 
and desperate plunge in the sea of resolu- 
tion. 

** Leila,” he began, with an eagerness 
by no means wholly feigned, “I love—”” 

“Go into the house and make your de- 
clarations!’ said Leila, haughtily. “You 
need no mediator, and I, at least, may be 
spared that office.” 

* But, Leila, you do not understand.”” 

“I understand perfectly,” Leila an- 
swered. “ Please go, Fred.” 

Her pride was failing her, and sre felt. 
the hot tears choking her as she spoke. 

“For the sake of old times, Leila? 

But Leila had left him, and irresolately 
he obeyed her and went into the house. « 

Isabel had ceased sobbing, and sat wip- 
ing the tears from her face, which flushed 
scarlet as Fred entered.. The daisies were 
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strewn over the carpet, and some of them 
¥red crushed under his feet. 

“Too bad,” he said, picking them up 
tenderly. 

“Why?” asked Isabel. 

“Because they were yours,” he an- 
swered. 

* Does that lend them any value in your 
eyes?” she asked. 

“Every value, Isabel.” 

Half frightened, she loeked towards the 
door by which Leila was passing on her 
way up stairs. 

“Tt know,” said Fred; “but you are 
wrong in your conjecture, Isabel.’’ 

A sudden pallor overspread Isabel’s 
«countenance as he spoke; she was not hap- 
py, as she ought to be, knowing that Fred 
loved her, or believing that he loved her, 
for she never dreamed it could be other- 
wise, after hearing the declaration from 
Ais own lips. She was not happy, because 
she knew that her happiness made Leila’s 
misery. She could not help knowing this, 
however Leila might strive to keep it from 
her, or she herself to overlook it. 

And Fred? 

After his declaration, and Isabel’s ac- 
«eptance of his love, he felt for a while as 
if a weight were lifted off him, and be- 
lieved himself a very happy man. Mr. 
Sterne was well satisfied, and expressed 
himself more pleased with Fred than he 
ever before had been in his life. Mr. Has- 
dings, too, sorry as he could not help feel- 
ing for Leila, was glad for Isabel that Fred 
had chosen as he had. 

As for Leila, her first impulse was to go 
away, anywhere, anywhere, so that she 
might not endure the daily torture of her 
loss. Wisdom, however, whispered other- 
wise, and Leila remained, with the help of 
her pride, to convince herself and those 
about her, that she rejoiced in Isabel’s for- 
tune, and did not look upon her as a fortu- 
mate rival, but as a sister gained. 

Never had Leila been more lovely than 
at this time. A certain quiet dignity lent 
an additional charm to her manner. Fred 
found himself watching her, and even then 
half regretting his choice. 

Leila’s conduct so far reassured Isabel 
that gradually she gave herself up to the 
full enjoyment of her great possession, and 
at times surprised Fred with the vehemence 
of her love for him. 

“I never knew you cared so much for 
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me, Isabel,’’ he said, one day, looking into 
her sweet eyes, animated with love for 
him. ‘I feared sometimes that you never 
‘could care for me as I might wish.”’ 

**T loved you, Fred, almost before Leila 
came to us. Even before [ saw her I was 
jealous of your love for her. When she 
came, I thought there was no longer any 
hope for me, and [ tried not to care for 
you. Nowit seems to me sometimes that 
itis Leila whom you love!’ And Isabel 
looked imploringly into his face for him to 
contradict the assertion. 

He kissed her and called her his darling, 
and told her not to doubt him. 

Isabel drew petulantly away from his 
caresses. 

““ You never answer me,”’ she said; “you 
only put me off. If your love for me owes 
itself to your pique toward Leila, let me 
know it now. It is not too late yet—it 
may be.”’ / 

Isabel’s anger was not so terrible as 
Leila’s; it was less crushing, and easier to 
deal with. 

In her angry moments Fred never would 
have dared to put his arm around Leila’s 
waist and kiss her on either cheek; but it 
was exactly what he did with Isabel, mak- 
ing her smile, in spite of herself. 

‘* My love for you is not pique towards 
any one,’”’ he replied. And Isabel was con- 
tent to believe him. 

Leila, meanwhile, grew more and more 
incomprehensible to Fred. She was indif- 
ferent, yet not cold ts him. She did not 
withdraw herself pereeptibly from his pres- 
ence, yet she never courted it. She sang, 
and laughed, and talked, when cireum- 
stances required it, with him and Isabel; 
she even drove with them without a word 
of objection. 

This course satisfied every one except 
‘Fred, and, with true human perversity, he 
felt himself injured because Leila did not 
seem to consider herself so. 

The summer drew to its close, and upon 
their return to the city Leila felt herself 
justified in making some different arrange- 
ment as to her mode of living. 

She knew quite well that Isabel and her 
father would not listen to her going away 
from them, and that whatever she did 
must be done without their knowledge and 
by herself. Without much hope of. suc- 
cess, she advertised for a position as gov- 
erness, and, to her surprise, obtained 
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thereby, to all appearances, a very desir- 
able position in that capacity. 

Having arranged everything, she made 
known her purpose, and received, as she 
had anticipated, all kinds of opposition. 

“My dear,”’ said Mr. Hastings, ‘‘ I want 
you for a daughter. Now that I am going 
to lose Isabel, I cannot possibly lose you 
also. It would be ungrateful for you to go 
away from me now.’’ 

“When Isabel is gone, if you really 
wish it, I will come back,’’ Leila replied, 
with a grateful smile. 

“ When Iam gone!” said Isabel. ‘‘ What 
has become of your love for me, you 
naughty child ?”’ 

“Tt is as great as ever,”’ Leila answered ; 
“but—”’ 

**You want to make us all conscions of 
what you are to us,’’ said Fred. 

Leila’s pale cheek grew a trifle paler, 
whilst Isabel’s flushed suddenly as she laid 
her hand upon Fred’s arm. An involun- 
tary motion that said quite plainly, ‘‘ You 
are mine, and I will keep you now.”’ 

Fred patted the little hand, and said: 

* Do not let her go, Isabel. You have 
more influence with her than IL.” 

But after that Isabel could not say re- 
main, nor Leila think one moment of alter- 
ing her intention to go. 

Mr. Hastings, finding her decision un- 
alterable, made every inquiry about the 
family into which she was going, and find- 
ing no objection to it, reluctantly permit- 
ted her to become a governess therein. 

After she was gone, Fred went one 
afternoon to Mr. Hastings’s, and finding 
Isabel away, entered the drawing-room to 
await her return. The house seemed si- 
lent and empty, and it had seemed so to 
him ever since Leila went. Out. of his 
sight, the old longing for her returned, 
and he determined then to call upon Leila 
in her new abode. She had not asked him 
to do so, and he had every reason to sup- 
pose that she did not care to have him. 
Mr. Sterne had advised him not to, and 
Fred himself had half decided that he 
would not. Yet he went, and found Leila 
at home. She did not refuse to see him, 
but coming into the drawing-room, greeted 
him cordially. 

“You did not ask me to come,’ said 
Fred, ‘‘but I took the liberty; for the 
truth is, Leila, we miss you fearfully.” 

“At first of course you would,” said 
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Leila. “ You remember when you broke 
your rocking-horse we both of us cried ?”’ 

Fred bit his lip, 

“But we got over it,’’ he said. 

“Yes, that is just what I mean,” said 
Leila. 

“We never shall get over missing you,”’ 
said Fred. 

Leila smiled. ‘Not to-day, nor to-mor- 
row, perhaps, or even next year; but every 
day less and less. Of course it is so, Fred.’’ 

“Of course it is not so, Leila. I never 
forgot you. After Mr. Sterne took you 
away, I looked for you everywhere; but. 
for him, I should have found you at once. 
You know I told you what a terrible disap- 
pointment it was to me when I arrived too 
late at the place you had just left. You 
know my joy at discovering you again with 
Isabel. And now, Leila, life seems in- 
complete without your presence in it.’’ 

Leila listened, then said slowly, her lip 
curling as she spoke: 

“‘ You forget, perhaps, that it is not Isa- 
bel to whom you are speaking.”’ 

Fred’s cheek flushed. ‘If Isabel were 
here I should say the same, and she would 
join with me in the saying of it.” 

“Then, perhaps,” said Leila, speaking: 
very slowly, you forget to whom you are 
speaking.”’ 

Fred was silent. 

forget,’”’ said Leila, “ promises 
made long ago. You forget later hopes of 
your own raising. You forget, sometimes, 
I think, that I am anything but a toy, to 
be taken or thrown aside at leisure. And 
sometimes J forget that I have any pride.’” 
And she wiped the tears from her eyes as. 
she spoke, 

Leila!’ 
Leila!’ 

He caught hold of her hand eagerly and 
entreatingly. With a great effort she drew 
her hand away and put him aside. 

“Go, Fred,” she said, ‘‘go quickly, and 
do not come again.” 

“IT cannot, Leila. I cannot leave you. 
I am a traitor to you, to Isabel, and to my- 
self. In Heaven’s name, Leila, direct me 
what to do!” 

He stood before her, miserable and ab- 
ject. She forgave him a thousand times, 
pitied and loved him. 

* Fred,”’ she said, softly, and her voice 
thrilled him, “ Isabel is very lovable. She 
loves and trusts you. Why, I hardly know, 


cried Fred. ‘Forgive me, 
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you have deceived her and wronged me. I 
forgive you the wrong; you have only the 
deception to deal with. If you cannot love 
Isabel as she deserves, tell her so at once. 
But in giving up her love, do not hope for 
any other. After that your journey is 
alone through life. If you can love Isabel, 
and you ought, love her as she deserves, 
and be happy.’’ 
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“And you, Leila?” 

“Too late to think of me, I tell you, 
Fred,” her lip once more curling, even 
while the tears dimmed her eyes. 

“Too late,” he muttered to himself, as 
he crushed his hat over his eyes, and left 
the house. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 


ARCHIE DUNLAP’S NOAH’S ARK. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


Once there was a little boy named Ar- 
chibald Dunlap; he had blue eyes, rosy 
cheeks and curly golden hair. At the time 
of my story he was just six years old. This 
little boy did not have any brothers and 
sisters, but he had a good papa and mam- 
ma who were very kind to him, and brought 
him a great many things to make him 
happy. He had so many toys that his 
mother had to give him two shelves in her 
china-closet to keep them on. He hada 
lot of picture books, too, such as ‘“* Mother 
Goose’s Melodies,’ ‘Old Dame Trot and 
her Wonderful Cat,” ‘‘ Goody Two-Shoes,”’ 
“The Three Bears,’’ and a great many 
more besides. Archie, as he was always 
called, took great delight in his books, and 
knew them all by heart, he had heard 
them read to him so often; for every even- 
ing, when his father got home from the 
store, he would take off his boots and coat, 
put on a pretty dressing-gown and slippers, 
and then Archie would perch himself on 
his knee, while his father read aloud to 
him. Sometimes he would tell a story in- 
stead of reading, and Archie liked this 
much better. There were one or two 
stories which he was always ready to hear 
repeated, but usually he wanted new ones 
“that he had never heard before.” 

Oue Thursday afternoon Mrs. Dunlap 
was going out to do some shopping, and 
Archie could not accompany her, because 
he had a cold which kept him in the house ; 
so he would have to stay alone, no one 
being in the house except Joanna the cook. 

** Mamma,”’ said he, as his mother stooped 
to kiss him just before she went out, ‘* will 
you buy me something at Mr. Wheelock's ?”’ 

Mr. Wheelock kept an apothecary’s store, 
but in one corner he had a small lot of 
toys, and it wasa favorite resort for Archie, 


when he went “‘down town,” to stop in 
and examine the wonderful cats and dogs, 
whistles and trumpets, games and picture 
books to be found there. 

“Yes, my son; what would you like to 
have me buy for you?’”’ replied his mother. 

**O, I think I should like a Noah’s Ark 
better than anything else,” said Archie. 

“Perhaps I will bring you one,” said 
his mamma, ‘‘if Mr. Wheelock has any.” _ 

**One thing more I will ask before you 
go, mamma,” said Archie; “ will you stop 
at Mrs. Sargent’s, and ask Cephas to come 
over and play with me?” 

Mrs. Dunlap promised that she would 
do so, and Archie took his seat at the par- 
lor window, to watch for his playfellow’s 
coming. 

*“*T know what Ill do,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Cephas likes to play jackstraws; I 
will get mine already for him.” ; 

So he went to the closet, and took from 
his shelf a round box, which he brought to 
the table and poured its contents out upon 
the cloth. There were sticks and hoes, 
rakes, shovels, ladders, and lots of things 
to make the game difficult to play. 

In a few minutes Archie spied Cephas 
coming down the street; he was running 
and skipping along, with a package in his 
hand. Archie wondered very much what 
it could be, all done up so nicely in white 
paper. Cephas soon came running in, 
saying: 

““O Archie, 1 am going to stay all the 
afternoon with you! and I have brought 
my box of dominoes to play with you.” 

““That’s good! And I’ve got my jack- 
straws all ready fora game, too. Which 
would you play first?’ asked Archie. 

“I guess jackstraws will be the best,’ 


replied Cephas. 
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Now Archie was very desirous of playing 
with the dominoes, for he did not have 
any, and they were new to him; but he 
remembered that Cephas was a visitor, and 
it would be very impolite to insist upon 
playing the dominoes, so he assented to 
playing jackstraws. Cephas began the 
game; he dropped the bundle of straws in 
a confused heap, and then, taking the lit- 
tle hook, commenced picking them up 
carefully. He had gathered quite a num- 
ber, until at last, in trying to take up a 
ladder, he caused a rake to move at the 
same time. 

“Ah, you joggled, Cephas!’”’ exclaimed 
Archie, who had been watching the opera- 
tion very closely. 

It was now Archie’s turn, and he had a 
lucky throw, for some very difficult pieces 
were found lying separate from any others, 
and therefore easily taken. So the game 
went on, until all the sticks were taken 
up, and then commenced the counting up. 
Cephas was the victor. 

“Do you want to play again - asked 
Archie. 

“Yes. I think this is a splendid game,”’ 
replied his playmate. 


Archie gave a longing look at the box of 
dominoes, but again controlled his inclina- 


tion, and began a new game. This time 
he was the winner. 

“ Now let’s try the dominoes!’ exclaim- 
ed he. 

So the much-wished-for game was 
opened, and Cephas taught Archie how to 
play. This amused them fora while; then 
they grew tired of it, and wanted to do 
something else. 

**Let’s play with my ninepins,”’ suggest- 
ed Archie. 

“No; I don’t want to play that,” an- 
swered Cephas. 

“Will you spin my humming-top?” 
asked Archie. 

This was agreed to. The top was found, 
but the cord was not with it. 

** Here—take this,” said Cephas, picking 
up the cord which had tied up his box of 
dominoes. 

it did very well, but the top would not 
»pin good on the carpet. 

‘*We want a bare fioor to spin it on,’’ 
said Cephas. 

**It would be better; but we ean’t take 
up the carpet,”’ said Archie. 

* Can't we go out in the kitchen? That 
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would be a grand place to spin a top,’’ re- 
marked Cephas. 

“Tiptop,” said Archie; ‘‘ but I don’t 
believe Joanna will let us spin it there,’’ 

‘* Let’s try it, anyway. I don’t see what 
right she has to say you shan’t play in your 
own kitchen,’’ said Cephas. 

“Nor I, either; but she is dreadful cross 
whenever I go down there to play, and says 
the kitchen is no place for boys to play in, 
We can go and see, though; perhaps she is 
good-natured to-day,” said Archie; and he 
started off for the kitchen, followed by 
Cephas. 

They found Joanna busy, making pump- 
kin pies. She looked rather frowningly at 
the boys when they entered her domain, 
but said nothing, and therefore the top- 
spinning soon commenced. Archie had 
his first turn, and he made the top hum 
splendidly. Then Cephas tried it; but, 
unfortunately, just as the top was fairly 
spinning, Joanna started across the floor 
with a large pan of boiled pumpkin in her 
hands, and she trod upon the top, lost her 
balance, and over she went, upsetting the 
pumpkin all over Cephas, and breaking the 
dish in pieces, Her arm struck the hot 
stove, burning it badly. 

Here was trouble enough. Cephas be- 
gan to scream, thinking he was almost 
killed. Archie was very much frightened, 
and Joanna was highly exasperated at the 
accident, and turned the boys out of the 
kitchen. 

“Odear! What shall 1 do?” cried Ce- 
phas, looking in dismay at his clothes, 
completely daubed with the golden sauce. 

**T don’t know,” said Archie. ‘TI guess 
you’ll have to run home and get your 
mother to wipe it off. It’s too bad. I 
think that Joanna might have known bet- 
ter than to have done that.” 

“T don’t like to go through the streets 
looking so,’’ said Cephas. 

“QO, you can run fast, and it wont take 
you two minutes,” replied Archie. 

So Cephas started off as fast as he could 
scamper down the street. Every one that 
he passed stopped and looked round to see 
who that boy was, so bountifully decorated. 
When he came to a corner, he turned it so 
swiftly and abruptly that he went plump 
against a very fashionably-dressed young 
man, who was taking a walk, hoping to at- 
tract attention, and be the “‘ observed of all 
observers.” Now he was pretty sure that 
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people would look at him, for Cephas had 
transferred a portion of the pumpkin to his 
new acquaintance, seriously impairing the 
beauty of the fashionable suit. To add to 
his distress, a party of young ladies, 
friends of his, passed by, and looked with 
wondering eyes at his daubed clothes, and 
then at Cephas, who had recovered him- 
self, and was again running towards 
home, 

In the meantime Archie returned to the 

parlor, feeling very sorry for the mishap in 
the kitchen, and wondering what his 
mother would say, when she returned, and 
saw her pumpkin pies spoiled. He wished 
that he had staid out of the kitchen, and 
contented himself with some different 
amusement; but it was no use to wish—the 
mischief was done, and the best he could 
do was to be sorry for it. He thought that 
he might do something for Joanna, be- 
cause she burnt her arm so badly. He 
went to a little box of his, where he kept a 
great many things that he wanted to save, 
and took from it a finger ring with five 
blue stones in it. It was one that he had 
found on Boston Common, one day when 
he was visiting that city; there was not 
much value in it, but he had kept it a long 
time, and considered it quite a prize. Now 
he thought he would give it to Joanna, to 
console her for the accident which had 
happened. He took it into the kitchen, 
and found Joanna dressing her burnt arm. 
She looked very cross when she saw Archie 
again, but her countenance changed for 
the brighter when he said: 

“It was too bad, Joanna, that we made 
you fall and hurt yourself. I am real 
sorry, and I have brought my ring—you 
may have it for your own.”’ 

“© bless your heart, honey! I am not 
much hurt, sure, and it’s not I that would 
be taking the ring at all at all,’’ answered 
Joanna. 

Archie tried to persuade Joanna to ac- 
cept his peace-offering, but she would not, 
although it had the desired effect of mak- 
ing her good-natured and forgiving. A 
few moments after this, Archie was re- 
joiced to see his mother coming up the 
street, and he hastened to the front door 
to welcome her. She was soon on the 
steps, and met her little son with a loving 
kiss. 

*“‘ Have you been a good boy, Archie?” 
was her first question. 
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“No, mother; I am afraid I have not 
been very good,”’ Archie replied. 

“What has been the matter—anything 
happened ?” asked his mother. 

‘* We were spinning my top in the kitch- 
en, and it tripped Joauna up, so that she 
spilled all the pumpkin pie, and hurt her 
arm on the stove. I was real sorry, mam- 
ma, and hope you will forgive me,” said 
Archie. 

**T will certainly forgive you, my son,’’ 
said Mrs. Dunlap, “for I know that you 
would not do such a thing intentionally. 
Where is Cephas ?” 

“He went home, for he was covered 
with the pumpkin which Joanna spilled on 
him when she fell,’”’ answered Archie. 

**T am very sorry that this happened, but 
I feel happy that you came forward so 
frankly and told me the whole story, with- 
out trying to conceal anything. You are a 
good boy, Archie, and mother loves you 
dearly.” And again Archie was blessed 
with a sweet and loving kiss from his 
mother’s lips. ‘* Here is your Noah’s Ark, 
Archie ;’ and Mrs. Dunlap handed him a 
package, neatly tied with a pink cord. 

It Was carefully untied, and there came 
forth a beautiful ark, painted yellow, with 
blue windows, a red roof and a red boat. 
Archie was delighted; he danced around 
the room with joy, and then, opening the 
roof, he took out Noah and his wife, in a 
yellow suit, Shem and his wife in a blue 
one. Ham and his wife were dressed in 
red, while Japhet and his wife were ar- 
rayed in a garb of green. Then came the 
animals. There were two elephants, two 
camels, two unicorns, and so on, down to 
two little mice. 

‘“*O mamma, they are splendid! I wish 
I could set them all up. May I have your 
card-table to put them on?” exclaimed 
the happy little fellow. 

Mrs. Dunlap opened the card-tabie, and 
rolled it into the middle of the room. 
Then Archie took his Noah’s Ark, and 
placed all the animals in procession, be- 
ginning with Noah, and gradually decreas- 
ing in size to the end. It looked very 
pretty when it was done, and Archie called 
his mother to come and see it. Then he 
thought of Joanna, and he ran to the 
kitchen and asked her if she did not want 
to come and look at it; so Joanna wiped 
her hands, and came to see the sight. She 
thought it very grand indeed, and held up 
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both her hands in wondering admiration. 

“*I wish Cephas had staid, and then he 
could have seen it,’’ said Archie. ‘“ Per- 
haps I might go and ask him tocome up 
now.”’ 

“T think it would be better to wait till 
to-morrow, and then he can come and help 
you set them up,”’ suggested his mother. 

Archie cheerfully assented to this, for he 
had always been taught that mother’s plans 
were best, and he never thought of oppos- 
ing thera. 

“Can I let them stay till papa gets 
home ?” he asked. 

This request was granted, and Archie 
waited for his father’s return. Mr. Dunlap 
went to Boston every morning in the cars, 
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and returned in the evening, and Archie 
was allowed to sit up until he got home. 
At last the steam whistle was heard, and 
Archie cried out, joyfully, “‘ That’s papa’s 
train; now he’ll be here in a minute.” 
And sure enough, in about a minute the 
well-known step was heard at the door, and 
Archie opened it, and found himself in his 
father’s arms. 

Then followed agood time. The wonder- 
ful Noah’s ark was shown, and all the ad- 
ventures of the day related. Archie’s bed- 
time soon came, and he gave the good-night 
kiss, and went to his little trundle-bed, to 
dream of his Noah’s ark, and all the curi- 
ous animals it contained. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 


We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 


can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of January, 1873, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money 
and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 


Address THomes & Tauport, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Notice To THE PuBLIC.—BE ON THE LOOKOUT FoR 4 SWINDLER.—One B. F. Turner, 
who is soliciting subscriptions for BALLov’s MAGAZINE in Lllinois, is a fraud, and we 
request the public whom he is cheating to arrest the scamp and punish him for his 
crimes. We have advertised the fellow for months past, but he is still at work at his in- 
famous business. One of his victims recently sent us a receipt, printed in due form, 
with the exception that the publishers were represented as Thomas & Talbot, instead of 
Thomes & Talbot, the fellow falling into a mistake which many make who do not stop 
to take a second glance ata name. Will the people of Illinois please pass around the 
name of B. F. ‘Turner, and kick him as he deserves, when he asks for subscriptions? We 
do not employ travelling agents, and we wish the public understood it a little better than 


they do. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Briees, 
BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to March Puzzles. 


$3. Letter T. 84. Lawful, awful. 35. 
Dapple, apple. 86. Bloom, loom, 37. Blink, 
link. 38. Mere, ere. 39. Loft, oft. 40. 
Jehu; Ocean; Heretic; Nill; Bone; Ulys- 
ses; Libra; Loom (Jon BuLL; UNCLE 
Sam). 41. Manitoba. 42. Champlain. 
48. Moosehead. 44. Umbagog. 45. Mur- 
mur. 46. ‘‘Ruthven’s Puzzle Page.’’ 
47. Discordant. 48. Descendant. 49. De- 
fendant. 50. Expectant. 51. Attendant. 
62. LOBSTER 53.TARGUM 


OPALINE ABOLLA 
BABOONS ROMANS 
SLOENUT GLADAT 
TIONOLO ULNAGE 
ENNULIR MASTER 
RESTORE 
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80. Puzzle. 


Take an article of common use, 
One word alone will suit, 
Decapitate, and then transpose, 
And make a well-known fruit. 
Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 


81. Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in large, but not in small; 
The 2d is in short, but not in tall; 
The 3d is in look, but not in see; 
The 4th is in glad, but not in free ; 
The 5th is in sea, but not in land; 
The 6th is in mud, but not in sand; 
The 7th is in little, but not in large; 
The 8th is in fight, but not in charge; 
The 9th is in ship, but not in barge; 
The whole was a poet. 

Harvey B. 


82. Diamond Puzzle. 

A consonant; a kind of meat; a man’s 
name; human beings; a consonant. 

G. C. B. 

33. Words Squared. 

A beverage; a girl’s name; close by; a 
boy’s name. 
J. B. ACKERMAN. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


S4. Enigma. 

The answer contains 49 letters. 

The 47, 17, 9, 14, 29, 23, 7, 19, 21, is a lake 
in Maine. 

The 44, 28, 31, 20, 3, 38, 37, is a bay. 

The 18, 26, 30, 8, 1, is a town in Russia. 

The 27, 18, 48, 35, 12, 49, is a town in Me. 

The 36, 15, 4, 39, 24, 2, is a town in Conn. 

The 43, 1, 16, 35, 37, is a river in Me. 

The 6, 26, 5, 22, 30, 40, 38, 45, 10, is a town 
in New Hampshire. 

The 41, 34, 2, 46, 19, 11, 4, is a town in Me. 

The 32, 33, 42, 13, 1, 25, 21, 9, 19, 28,isa 
Southern river. 


The whole is a true saying. 
Jay 


Transpositions. 
85. Transpose truly into reputation. 
86. A gait into disapprobation. 
87. Repeated into detached. 
88. A natural ornament into an income. 
89. Destitute into an animal. 
— “Brau K.” 
90. Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
(The missing letters are vowels. ) 
Thiflwrsblmbrghtndfr, 
Frshnsthmrnngsk, 
Thbrdsmkmsecnthr, 
Thbrkgssngngb. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


Initial Changes. 
91. Change the first letter of an idea, 
and make a draught. 
92. Of luminous, and make fear. 
93. Of a piece of money, and make some- 
thing worn by boys and girls. 


WILson. 


04. Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in pail; but not in tub; 
The 2d is in tire, but not in hub; 
The 3d is in tier, but not in row; 
The 4th is in sleet, but not in snow; 
The 5th is in nose, but not in chin; 
The 6th is in faith, but not in sin; 
The 7th is in mire, but not in mud; 
The 8th is in rose, but not in bud; 
The 9th is in loaf, but not in cake; 
The 10th is in pond, but not in lake; 
The whole is a town in Mass. 

E. H. 


Answers in Two Months. 


CURIOUS 


ReLative WEicuTs of MEN Wo- 
MEN.—A recent writer offers certain inter- 
esting facts regarding the relative weights 
of men and women, from which we con- 
dense as follows. The average weights of 
boys at birth range a little over six prunds 
‘ands half, while girls fall a little below 
this figure. For the first twelve years the 
two sexes increase in weightin about the 
same ratio, after which time the boys take 
the decided lead—the result being that 
young men of tweuty average about one 
hundred and forty-three pounds, while the 
average for young women of the same age 
is twenty-three pounds less. Men reach 
their heaviest bulk at the age of thirty-five, 
their average weight at that time being 
about one hundred and fifty-two pounds. 
The maximum of weight is about one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pounds, The weight 
of the average man or woman at full growth 
is about twenty times that at birth, 


innocents’ Day. — Innocents’ Day, 
calledin Germany Kindermesse, and in Eng- 
iand “ Childermas,”” used to be more strict- 
ly observed in the olden time. The office 
for the festival was one of sorrow; the 
church bells were always muffled, and in 
the Chureh Service the ‘‘ Gloria in Excel- 
sis,’ and often the “Gloria Patri,’ was 
omitted. In many parishes we are still re- 
miiided that it is a red-letter day in our 
calendar by the ringing of a muffled peal 
on the church bells. This has been the case 
from time immemorial at Churchdowa, and 
at Woodchester, in Gloucestershire; also 
at Leigh-upon-Mendip, and Wells Cathe- 
dral; in Somersetshire. 


VEGETABLE InsTINCT.—If a pail of 
water be placed within six inches of either 
side of the stem of a pumpkin or vegetable 
marrow, it will in the course of the night 
approach it, and will be found in the morn- 
ing with one of the leaves on the water. 
If-a prop be placed within six inches of a 
convolvulus, or scariet-runner, it will find 
it, although the prop may be shifted daily. 
At, after it has twined some distance up the 
prop, it be unwound, and twined in the op- 
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posite direction, it will return to its original 
position, or die in the attempt; yet, notwith- 
standing, if two of the plants 'grow near to 
each other, and have no stake around which 
they can entwine, one of them will alter 
the direction of the spiral, and they-will 
twihe round each other. = 

‘To TELL THE TIME ‘WITHOUT A WatcH 
on one end of a horse- 
hair or piéce of silk a foot\long, a brass but- 
toh or gold ring, and tie the free end round 
the forefinger ;' then support the arm by the 
elbow on a table, letting the button or ring 
hang freely just within a tumbler. Ina 
few moments 'the péndulum—for such it is 
—will begin to oscillate, increasingin swing 
until it strikes the glass a definite number 
of times, and then subsides. The motion 
is due to the muscular tremor, and the strik- 
ing is due, no doubt, to the influence of 
the will. 


Cunious PHENoMENON.—In the range of 
mountains in Western North Carolina, 
known as the ‘“‘ Fox Range,” a singular phe- 
nomenon exists, It isa “ breathing cave.” 
In the summer months a current of air 
comes from it so strongly that a person can’t 
walk against it, while in winter the suction 
is just as great. The cool air from the 
mountain in the summer is felt for miles, 
in a direct line from the mouth of the cave. 
At times a most unpleasant odor is emitted 
upon the current from dead carcasses of 
animals sucked in and killed by the vio- 
lence. ‘The loss of cattle and stock in that 
section in winter is accounted for in this 
way. . They range too near the mouth of 
the cave, and the current carries them in. 
At times, when theichange from inhalation 
to exhalation begins, the air is filled with 
various hairs of animals; not unfrequently 
bones and whole carcasses are found miles 
from the place. The air has been known 
to change materially in temperature during 


exhalation from quite cool to unpleasantly 


hot, withering vegetation within reach and 
accompanied by a terrible roaring, gurgling 
sound, as a pot boiling. It is unaccounted 
fer by scientific men who have examined it, 
though no exploration can take place. 


CakE.—Tkree eggs; one cup of 
sugar, half a cup of butter,one ¢up of cream, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one cup of raisins, 
one cup of currants, flour and nutmegs. 


BARLEY GRUEL.-—Wash four tablespoon- 
fuls of pearl barley; boil itin two quarts, of 
water, with a stick of cinnamon and a pinch 
of salt in it, untid reduced to one quart. 
Strain through a sieve; add a teacup of 
milk, and boil for ten minutes. Serye with 
sugar and nutmeg if relished. This will 
keep on the ice two or three days. — 


Cocoanut CakE.—QOne cup of butter, 
two cups of sugar, four eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, dissolved in a cup of milk, two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one grated 
cocoanut, which should be mixed with flour. 
Add flour enough to make it about as stiff 
as pound cake. 


Foot Brota.—Boil two calf’s 
feet with a three-inch piece of beefsteak, 
in three quarts of water, for three hours. 
Season with salt and pepper. Strain and 
set away to cool; take off all the fat; warm 
over with aippete of tons toasted bread. 


OATMEAL a dessert spoon- 
ful of fine oatmeal or patent groats with 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water; add one 
pint of boiling water, and boil for ten min- 
utes, stirring frequently. Fora richer gruel, 
boil two tablespoonfuls of groats'in a quart 
of water for an hour. Strain through a 
sieve; stir in a’piece of butter large‘as a 
walnut, and some sugar, tiutmeg or ginger. 

Savsacr MEAT.—To ten and a half 
pounds of sausage meat put six tablespoon- 
fuls of sage, five tablespoonfuls of salt and 
three of pepper. You may also add four 
tablespoonfuls of sweet marjoram aud two 
of thyme. 

RICE CAKES. —Boil half a pound of rice 
. dry; when nearly cold sift into it about one 
quart of flour, and add a full tablespoonful 
of shortening. Then stir in one quart of 
milk; beat up five eggs light, and stir in 
the batter. Adda little salt and a small 
cup of yeast. 


. THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


DovuGHNuTs.—Two eggs, two cups of su- 
gar, two cups of sweet milk, a jittle salt, 
five pints of flour, with two even measures - 
each of acid and soda of Horsford’s prepar- 
ation mixed well with flour. . 


Cream Cup CaKxe.—Four-cups of flour, 
two. of sugar, three of sweet cream, four 
eggs, mix hard. Bake in a quick oven, bake 
in square tins, and when cold eut a 
about two inches wide. 

Ro.tis.—Mix one pint of milk, half a pint 
of fresh lard, one tablespoon of soda, the 
same of salt, mix stiff and roll up about the 
size of your hand, sprinkle with sugar and 
ground cinnamon or cloves. | 

CrEAM Pix.—Onecup of sugar, one half 
cup of butter, one half cup vf milk, two 
heaping cups of flour, one teaspoonful of 
cream tartar, one half teaspoonful of soda, 
one egg and yolks of three more. This 
makes cake for two pies. 


Corn sweet eorn, 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, butter hot in the pan. 
Grate the corn from the cobs into a basin, 
season and drop by spoonfuls into the pan, 
and fry until brown. This isa delicious 
breakfast relish, but requires a considerable 


time to prepare. 

Trea Cake.—One cup white sugar, half 
acup of butter, one cup sweet milk, one 
egg, one-half teaspoonful soda,one of cream 
tartar, and flour enough to make it like soft 
gingerbread. Flavor with the juice of a 
small lemon. This makes a good sized loaf. 


GInGER Cookrges.—One cup of molasses, 
one-half cup of sugar, two-thirds cup of but- 
ter, one-half cup of water, oné egg, two 
teaspoonfuls of saleratus,one-half teaspoon- 
‘ful of alum, one teaspoonful of ginger, flour 
enough to roll out soft. Bake quick. 


Beer Parries.—Chop fine rare roast 
beef, season with pepper, salt, and a little 
onion. Make a plain paste, cut into shape 
like an apple puff, fll with the mince and 
bake quickly. 


A Massachusetts farmer says: ‘‘ My cattle 
will follow me until I leave the lot, and on 
the way up to the barnyard in the evening 
stop and call for a lock of hay.”’ Smithson 
says there is nothing at all remarkable in 
that. He went into a barnyard in the coun- 
try one day last week where he had not the 
slightest acquaintance with the cattle, and 
an old bull notonly followed him till he left 
the lot, but took the gate off the hinges and 
raced with him to the house in the most 
familiar manner possible. Smithson says 
le has no doubt that the old fellow would 
have called for something if he had waited 
a little while, but he didn’t want to keep 
the folks waiting dinner, so he hung one 
tail of his coat and a piece of his pants on 
the bull’s horns and went into the house. 


‘‘ Landlord,” said a transient guest at a 
cross-roads tavern, as he drew near the end 
of his dinner, “‘ wont you give me a little 
more pork to eat with this potato?” A mo- 
ment later and he said, ‘* There was more 
pork than I wanted; let me trouble you for 
a little more potato to eat with this pork.” 
And shortly afterward, ‘‘ Well, I declare, 
I’ve got some more potato left, and it seems 
a pity to leave it—just a small piece more 
of pork, if you please.” It ran on so for 
some time. At length the landlord stopped 
short in front of his guest and remarked, 
Look here, stranger, ’taint no use. I’m 
willing to do anything in reason to make 
that pork and potato come out even, but 
I’ve made up my mind, the way you eat, it 
can’t be did. You're bound to lap over on 
one or the other every time. Now make 
up your mind which you'd rather leave, and 
leave itand quit. I’ve got enough pork and 
potatoes, but if you keep on you'll bust.” 


There are seventy bald-headed men in the 
United States Congress. No unprejudiced 
mind can look dewn from the galleries upon 
that Lake Superior of absent hair without 
a feeling of regret that the absence is a 
thing with which the peculiar skill of the 
aborigines had nothing to do. 


They tell a queer story about the doctors 
in a. certain Texas town, who were all 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


away last summer, to attend a medical con- 


vention. They were absent about two 
months, and on their return found that all 
their patients had recovered, the drug stores 
had closed, the nurses had opened dancing 
schools, the cemetery was cut up into build- 
ing lot, the undertakers had gone into mak- 
ing fiddles and the hearse bad been painted 
and sold for a circus wagon. 

In a Detroit police court recently, when 
@ man was about to be tried for assault and 
battery, he brought forward his boy, ten 
years old, as a witness. The justice asked 
the lad if he knew the nature of ah oath, 
and the boy said his father had explained 
it. “ What did he say?’ asked the justice. 
He said,” replied the boy, “thatif 1 didn’t 
swear that the other fellow struck first, he’d 
tan the whole hide off my back.” He 
wasn’t used on the stand. ~ 


Down in Maine, the other day, a gallant 
man drew apretty young girl toward 
him and kissed her, and just at that mo- 
ment a beam fell from the floor above to 
the spot where she was standing before. 
The story has spread like wildfire, and the 
** blooming Jasses’’ throughout the coun- 
try generally are now continually being 
snatched from imaginary dangers. 


Acertain young clergyman, modest al- 
most to bashfulness, was once asked by a 
country apothecary of a contrary character, 
in a public and crowded assembly, and ina 
tone of voice sufficient to catch the atten- 
tion of the whole company, how it happened 
that the patriarchs lived to such extreme 
old age. To which question the clergyman 
replied. ‘ Perhaps they took no physic.” 


The tender, devoted and all-sacrificing 
wife turns up in Iowa, thistime. A young 
man was arrested for illicit distilling. To 
his young wife he remarked, “ It’s no use. 


' I don’t expect to see you fintil I come out 


of the penitentiary.”’ It was then that her 
wifely love shone out, that her devotion 
was manifested, and that the self-sacrificing 
qualities which the poets have sung as wo- 
man’s chief characteristic were exhibited. 
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She said, “Go, and be blowed. I'll bet 
‘that the next time I marry it'll be to a 
man that’s got some grit in him.” It isa 
strange, though melancholy fact that the 
thusband didn’t fall on her neck and bless 
her. He couldn’t appreciate the nobility 
of her character. He merely said “ Yuba 
dam,” as he walked off in custody. 


Agassiz having once spoken of fish being 
the right food for men who had brain work 
to perform, a thick-headed youth asked how 
much the professor thought he ought to eat 
‘to obtain the requisite brain food. Agas- 
siz, looking quizzically at him, said, “About 
two whales,” 

“What do you sell those fowls for?” in- 
quired a person of a man attempting to dis- 
pose of some chickens of questionable ap- 
pearance. ‘I sell them for profits,” was 
the answer. ‘ Thank you for the informa- 
tion that they are prophets,’’ responded the 
querist; “* I took them to be patriarchs.”’ 

“This seat is engaged,” said a pretty 
goung maid, as I entered a car one day. 
“Towhom?” “ Ayoung gentleman,” she 
poutingly said. ‘‘ Then where is his bag- 
gage, I pray?” Her rosy lips opened like 
rosebuds in spring; her face in deep blush- 
es was dyed; as muttering crossly, ‘‘ You 
hateful old thing! why, I am his baggage!’ 
she cried. 

A young lady who prides herself on ber 
- propriety, lately wrote home to her parents 
megarding her boarding-school associates. 
She said, ““The girls are awful slangy. One 
of them told me the first day I came that I 
better ‘walk off on myear.’ The little 
ehit! I felt just like putting atin roof on 
her. And they use such disgusting phrases 
as ‘you bet,’ and ‘bully.’ I have pitched 
into them several times for their slang, but 
they tell me to ‘ cheese it,’ and if they go 
on this way I shall git up and git, you bet.” 


A small boy lately sent an Albany paper 
the following information: A fu dais ago we 
Yost our cat. She got drowned in Mr. ——’s 
well; but nobody knowd she got drowned 
in the well, and so Mr. ——’s fokes, and 
Mr, ——’s, and all the naibors besides, 
drinked outen the well just the saim. 
‘Tha drinked more’n they ever did afore, 
i gess—cause the water tastid.so sweete. 
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I went 2 the well fur water t’other da 
and I seed the cat in 2 the well. She 
was ded. She was afloatin a round drowned. 
Me and Billy——fishdt her out with a hook 
andline. Shesmeltorful. Butthe naburs 
doant drink any more watir outen the well 
now. What I cant undirstand is wh’ they 
doant. They ougliter B moar willin 2 drink 
the watir wen the cat is out than wen she 
in, I think so ures trooly. N. B.—this is 
a tru fackt. 

The fog doesn’t agree with some people. 
During the recent fog, a gentleman living 
in Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, returned 
home in the evening very fatigued. He said 
to his wife: “‘ Marisha, lesses gotobred.” 
“What did you say?” asked his wife. 
** Lesses grow bred.”’ ‘‘ What in heaven’s 
name is the matter with you?’ asked the 
uncomprehending wife. “Dono. Guess 
rits re frog.’”’ ‘‘ Frog ?’’ said the wife, with 
contempt in every toneof her voice. “ It’s 
the hot rum aud whiskey punches you’ve 
been drinking, you miserable old rum bot- 
tle. Goto bed, you incomprehensible old 
fool, or I’ll throw a pail of water over you.”’ 
He is disgusted with this treatment of him 
by the partnerofhisincome. But women, 
he says, never could understand scientific 
matters. They don’t know the difference 
between fog and whiskey. . 

Early financial transactions multiply. 
The statement which has been going the 
rounds that the check on the bank of the 
Red Sea crossed by Moses & Co., received 
by Pharaoh, was the earliest on record, is 
disputed by a correspondent who calls at- 
tention to the fact that “it is still earlier 
that Pharaoh’s daughter drew a little proph- 
et from the rushes on the banks,’”’ That 
we believe has never been disputed. But 
both these statements must ‘‘caye’” in 
point of priorityto the financial transaction 
of Abraham in the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah, in payment for which he 
weighed to Ephron “‘ four hundred shekels 
of silver, current money, with the mer- 
chant.’ 

A bachelor says if you hand a ladya 
newspaper with a paragraph cut out of it, 
not a line of it will be read, but every in- 
terest felt in the paper by the lady will een- 
tre in finding out what the missing para- 
grapb contained. 
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